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EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW 

JANUARY,   iSgg 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Many  years  ago  I  set  myself  to  the  work  of  studying  the 
methods  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  having 
noticed  the  superiority  of  their  graduates  over  those  without 
professional  education,  both  in  furnishing  skilled  teachers  and 
in  inspiring  them  with  a  professional  zeal  that  causes  them 
to  improve  for  many  years  after  entering  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  set  down  in  this  paper  the  grounds  for 
commending  the  normal  school  as  it  exists  for  its  chosen 
work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  urging  the  need  of  training  schools  with  differ- 
ent methods  of  preparation  for  the  kindergarten,  below,  and 
for  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  post-graduate 
school,  above  the  elementary  school. 

In  our  time  a  new  epoch  is  beginning  in  the  study  of 
educational  methods.  There  is  a  widespread  movement 
known  as  "  child-study,"  which  devotes  itself  to  learning  the 
natural  history  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth.  It  will  dis- 
cover the  laws  of  development.  It  will  learn  how  to  take  the 
child  out  of  a  lower  form  of  intellectual  activity  into  a  higher 
form ;  how  to  prevent  that  mischievous  arrest  of  development 
which  is  produced  at  present  by  too  much  thoroness  in 
mechanical  methods.  It  will  know  the  pathology  of  educa- 
tion as  it  has  never  been  known  before. 

Besides  "  child-study  "  there  is  progress  in  the  invention 
of  devices  of  instruction.  These  relate  to  the  discovery  of 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  child  is  made  more  self-active  in 
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the  process  of  learning  and  not  so  dependent  on  the  teacher's 
powers  of  ilhistration. 

In  this  direction  an  entire  new  field,  that  of  Froebel's  kin- 
dergarten, has  been  occupied  and  brought  under  inspection. 
The  educative  effect  of  the  child's  first  playthings  has  been 
to  some  extent  measured.  The  lullaby  of  the  nurse,  the  first 
sight  of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  meaning  of  imitation,  the  re- 
lation of  what  is  symbolic  to  what  is  conventional;  how  the 
child  becomes  original  and  outgrows  the  merely  imitative 
stage  of  mind;  how  to  preserve  his  interest  from  step 
to  step  in  a  graded  system  of  instruction — these  are 
kindergarten  problems  that  furnish  much  that  is  of 
consequence  for  the  study  of  method  in  normal  schools. 
But  the  most  important  advances  in  the  study  of 
educational  methods,  those  which  warrant  us  in  speak- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  the  training  of  teachers  as  being 
on  its  advent,  have  resulted  from  the  movement  of  col- 
leges and  universities  to  establish  professorships  in  education. 
The  university  professor,  taking  up  the  work  of  preparation 
of  teachers,  has  been  obliged  to  plan  for  himself  a  different 
line  of  work  from  that  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  the 
city  training  schools.  He  has  to  deal  with  students  advanced 
beyond  elementary  and  secondary  studies  into  those  of  the 
higher  education,  and  he  must  plan  a  suitable  curriculum 
for  a  class  of  students  not  easily  interested  in  the  traditional 
normal-school  course.  This  difference  has  gradually  become 
apparent  to  both  classes  of  teachers.  It  has  become  evident 
that  the  method  of  instruction,  and  the  organization  of  the 
work  of  training  teachers,  should  vary  according  to  the  grade 
of  education.  There  is  one  method  for  higher  education  and 
another  for  elementary.  Within  each  of  these  there  should 
he  a  further  discrimination  of  methods,  so  that  five  stages  of 
method  should  be  noted. 

First,  that  of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  adapted  to  what  I 
call  the  symbolic  stage  of  the  mind,  neieds  a  method  more 
like  that  used  by  the  mother  of  the  family  than  that  of  the 
traditional  primary  school.  In  the  symbolic  stage  of  intellect 
the  child  lets  one  thing  stand  for  another  thing  and  does  not 
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think  fully  in  the  logical  terms  of  universal,  particular,  and 
singular.  He  does  not  understand  things  in  their  process  of 
derivation.  His  intellect  is  an  activity  of  noting  resem- 
blances and  symbolizing  one  thing  by  another;  and  his  will- 
power is  chiefly  a  process  of  imitation — an  attempt  to  body 
forth  by  his  own  effort  some  event  that  he  sees  in  the  world; 
for  imitation  is  the  symbolism  of  action,  while  pure  symbol- 
ism is  the  imitative  process  of  the  intellect.  Both  are  crude 
preliminary  stages  in  the  entire  process  of  mastering  the 
world  by  learning  all  the  necessary  steps  to  the  true 
actuality. 

Now  since  play  unites  these  two  child-activities,  symbol- 
ism and  imitation,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  first  edu- 
cation with  the  child,  say  from  two  to  six  years,  must  have 
reference  to  the  play-activity,  and  the  first  school  which  the 
child  may  enter  should  be  a  school  having  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  kindergarten. 

The  method  of  the  primary  school  and  the  grammar  school, 
the  two  divisions  of  the  elementary  school  proper,  is  founded 
on  the  habit  of  mind  that  follows  the  symbolic.  For  after 
the  symbolic  stage  of  mind  comes  the  conventional  stage 
wherein  the  child  struggles  for  the  mastery  of  the  signs 
adopted  by  civilization  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  lessons  of  experience.  These  signs  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  written  and  the  printed  alphabets',  the  notations  of 
arithmetic,  the  technical  terms  used  in  geography,  grammar, 
and  history,  and  such  other  technical  vocabularies  as  enter 
the  elements  of  natural  science  and  sociology.  The  child  has 
also  a  practical  technique  to  learn  in  the  elements  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  the  limited  fields  of  experiment  that  must 
go  with  the  mastery  of  the  word-and-idea  technique. 

We  can  see  at  a  glance  how  different  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  school  must  be  from  that  of  the 
kindergarten.  In  the  latter,  precision  is  not  attempted  in  the 
technical  sense,  for  that  would  involve  an  abuse  of  the  intel- 
lect and  of  the  will,  at  the  tender  age  of  three  to  six  years.  Its 
work  of  imitation  is  a  loose  sort  of  production  which  omits 
the  greater  part  of  the  process  necessary  for  the  reality  of  that 
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which  is  imitated.  For  instance,  the  child  mimics  the  farmer 
sowing  the  seed  or  mowing  the  grass,  but  does  not  use  seed, 
or  a  scythe  that  will  cut  anything.  In  fact  ("f  we  notice  care- 
fully) he  does  not  imitate  closely  even  the  motions  of  the 
hand  or  arm.  In  the  symbolic  or  imitative  stage  one  thing 
stands  for  another,  and  one  act  for  another,  when  there  is 
only  a  superficial  resemblance.  Hence  the  child  arrives  at 
only  crude  unities  of  thought  and  action  in  the  kindergarten. 
He  is  trained  to  look  for  unities  rather  than  to  find  them. 
But  imitation  and  symbolism  strengthen  mightily  his  power 
of  attention  and  his  development  of  bodily  skill,  while  they 
give  him  the  ability  to  understand  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
the  human  beings  around  him.  But  in  the  elementary  school 
the  child  is  not  taught  to  seek  resemblances  so  much  as  to 
analyze  and  define  accurately.  He  must  now  individualize 
facts  and  events  rather  than  gather  them  into  loose  aggre- 
gates by  means  of  symbols. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  method  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools  must  then  be  accuracy  of  definition.  The 
word  must  be  made  to  recall  the  child's  experience.  He 
must  be  made  to  verify  for  himself  by  experiment  all  that  can 
be  reproduced  by  him  without  costing  too  much  time.  For 
there  are  many  things  in  the  infinite  concourse  of  particulars 
that  do  not  pay  to  verify  by  experiment.  The  good  normal 
school  shows  the  elementary  teacher  how  to  select  the  typical 
facts  in  each  department  for  illustration  and  where  to  re- 
quire much  or  little  practical  experiment  in  the  way  of  veri- 
fication. But  everywhere  the  child's  experience  must  be 
drawn  upon  for  illustration. 

In  order  to  fit  the  teacher  to  perform  this  work,  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  this  country,  since  the  first  one  was  opened  at 
Lexington  under  Cyrus  Pierce,  have  followed  substantially 
the  same  tradition  and  made  the  chief  part  of  their  course  of 
study  a  review  of  the  elementary  branches — reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  grammar. 

It  has  often  been  said  with  the  air  of  an  apology  that  this 
review  would  be  unnecessary  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 
pupils  of  advanced  grade,  implying  by  this  that  if  the  second- 
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ary  course  of  an  ordinary  high  school  had  been  completed, 
this  review  work  in  the  elementary  branches  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  certain  advanced  studies  would  be  under- 
taken instead. 

But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  The  teacher  who 
is  to  teach  these  elementary  branches  after  graduation  finds 
no  work  of  preparation  in  the  normal  school  half  so  valuable 
as  this  review  of  those  branches  in  the  light  of  more  advanced 
studies.  No  work  that  is  done  in  the  secondary  school — that 
is  to  say,  the  high  school  or  the  academy — is  an  equivalent 
for  the  normal-school  work  done  on  the  same  studies.  What 
is  learned  for  the  first  time  in  the  elementary  or  the  secondary 
school  is  learned  as  a  step  to  what  lies  beyond.  Thus  arith- 
metic is  a  step  toward  algebra  and  geography  a  step  toward 
the  organic  sciences  such  as  biology,  geology,  and  ethnologv. 
When  the  pupil  has  climbed  to  the  studies  beyond,  he  drops 
the  elementary  steps  out  of  sight.  Of  course  it  follows  that, 
in  the  high  school  or  the  college,  those  lower  branches  are  not 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches — arithmetic  is 
not  studied  anew  in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry;  de- 
scriptive geography  is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology;  English  grammar 
is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  studies  in  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
in  philosophy  and  logic;  nor  the  history  of  the  United  States 
seen  in  its  relations  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continen- 
tal nations  of  Europe. 

But  the  teacher  needs  precisely  this  re-examination  of  all 
his  elementary  branches  in  their  relations  to  the  higher 
studies  that  furnish  them  their  rules  and  laws. 

It  has  happened  that  the  American  normal  school  has 
taken  up  just  this  work  of  review  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
performed  it  well  during  the  entire  sixty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

It  has  induced  in  the  young  men  and  women  preparing  for 
the  work  of  teaching  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  lower  branches 
in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches  from  which  they  derive 
their  principles.  This  we  may  call  the  method  of  construc- 
tion; it  takes  up  a  branch  of  study  and  views  it  constructively 
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— for  to  study  arithmetic  in  the  Hght  of  algebra  and  geometry 
is  to  study  it  constructively.  Its  rules  are  derived  from 
algebraic  formulae  and  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  algebraic 
processes.  So  the  details  of  geography  have  their  explana- 
tion in  the  formative  processes  that  shape  the  land  and  water, 
aJl  of  which  are  treated  in  .physical  geography,  and  in  the 
sciences  of  which  it  is  a  compendium.  The  higher  the 
standard  of  preparation  in  the  pupils  who  enter  the  normal 
school,  the  more  profitable  is  this  work  of  reviewing  the  lower 
branches  in  the  light  of  the  higher  and  thus  studying  them 
constructively. 

A  good  teacher  in  any  grade  of  work  requires  the  reflect- 
ive habit  fully  formed.  The  subject  when  first  learned  can- 
not be  seen  as  derivative  from  still  higher  branches.  Hence 
the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school  who  has  not  reviewed 
the  elementar}'  branches  in  the  light  of  the  high-school  course 
of  study  cannot  teach  them  so  well  as  the  normal  graduate 
who  has  applied  the  secondary  course  of  study  to  the  elemen- 
tary course  in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is  and  must  be  largely  a  work 
of  the  memory.  For  how  can  the  pupil  know  the  derivation 
of  an  object  until  he  has  first  formed  some  acquaintance  with 
its  present  state  of  existence?  But  the  real  knowing  begins 
beyond  the  process  of  memorizing;  it  begins  with  reflection 
upon  the  data  given  and  with  the  discovery  of  inter-relations 
and  the  process  of  derivation  from  higher  sources. 

The  fact  that  the  standard  of  admission  by  age  into  the 
normal  school  is  higher  by  two  years,  three  years,  or  even 
four  years,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  studying 
branches  constructively.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
age  in  the  preparation  for  a  reflective  habit  of  mind. 

Hence  the  normal  school  finds  it  possible  to  conduct  all  of 
its  lessons  with  special  attention  to  method.  While  the  pupil 
of  an  elementary  school  learns  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, or  grammar  only  with  the  object  in  view  of  clearly 
understanding  it,  the  normal-school  pupil  is  always  to  think 
of  the  method  of  explaining  this  and  making  it  clear  to  boys 
and  girls. 
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He  not  only  masters  the  branch  of  study  as  presented  in 
the  text-book  or  by  the  professor,  but  he  studies  critically  the 
method  of  presentation  of  book  and  teacher  and  thus  ac- 
quires a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  class  work  and  recitations  of  the  normal  school  there- 
fore take  the  student  by  surprise  at  first.  He  supposed  him- 
self to  understand  already  the  simple  branches, — geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic, — but  he  discovers  now  that  there  were 
a  thousand  phases  of  each  lesson  which  he  had  not  before 
noticed.  He  sees  the  importance  of  a  full  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  class  exercise  will  give  him  to  cor- 
rect wrong  views  and  bad  methods  of  preparing  the  lesson. 

He  therefore  studies  his  second  lesson  with  many  side 
questions  in  view.  He  improves  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  he  has  formed  a  new  ideal  of  the  best  method 
of  study.  He  has  passed  from  the  method  of  following  the 
lead  of  the  text-book  and  committing  it  to  memory  to  the  bet- 
ter method  of  critical  investigation.  Formerly  he  would  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  a  pupil  who  repeated  verbatim  the 
words  of  the  book  and  would  have  done  little  to  probe  the 
understanding.  Now  he  would  go  directly  behind  the  words 
of  the  book  into  the  pupil's  understanding  and  teach  him  how 
to  think — how  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  the  teacher 
has  acquired  in  the  normal  school  the  habit  of  comparing  one 
statement  with  another  and  with  the  results  of  his  actual  ex- 
perience. He  penetrates  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  book 
itself.     This  makes  him  a  shining  light  for  his  pupils. 

We  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  other  fine 
qualities,  any  acquaintance  with  educational  devices  or  what 
are  called  "  fads  "  or  fashions,  will  make  up  for  a  defect  in  this 
knowledge  of  the  constructive  method.  The  solid  founda- 
tion of  successful  work  would  be  lacking. 

This  view,  if  correct,  will  explain  to  us  the  improvement 
that  has  come  to  our  elementary  schools  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  public  normal  schools  supported  by  the  State  or  the 
municipality  or  founded  on  their  model  by  private  enter- 
prise. 
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The  records  show  that  in  the  past  seventeen  years  the  en- 
rollment in  normal  schools  supported  by  States  or  cities  has 
increased  from  about  10,000  pupils  to  something  over  43,000. 
The  attendance  on  normal  schools  founded  and  supported 
by  private  enterprise  has  increased  from  about  2000  to  24,- 
000,  tho  the  increase  has  been  very  slow  in  the  past  three 
years.  I  have  obtained  the  earlier  terms  of  this  ratio  by  re- 
vising- the  data  furnished  in  the  reports  of  1880.  Up  to  1890 
the  statistics  of  normal  schools  did  not  carefully  separate  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  department  from  those  in 
the  regular  course  of  study.  I  have  therefore  revised 
the  earlier  data,  which  show  25,736  students  in  public  and 
private  normal  schools  in  1880,  and  reduced  that  number  by 
a  little  more  than  one-half.  Thus  revised,  the  figures  stand 
12,000  in  1880  and  67,380  in  1897.  In  1880  there  were  240 
normal  students  in  each  million  of  inbnbifnnts;  in  1897  there 
were  936  in  each  million. 

The  normal  school,  it  may  be  said,  in  view  of  the  explana- 
tion I  have  just  now  g^ven  of  its  instruction,  has  the  general 
effect  of  making  its  pupils  observant  of  methods. 

The  ordinary  person  sees  results,  but  does  not  take  note  of 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  produced.  Hence  the  teacher 
who  has  never  received  instruction  in  a  normal  school  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  teacher,  but  it  is  quite  unusual  for  him 
to  understand  how  he  secures  his  own  results;  and  he  is  not 
often  able  to  profit  by  seeing  the  work  of  other  good  teachers. 
For  he  cannot  readily  see  what  method  they  use,  not  havint^ 
acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  methods.  On  the  other 
hand  the  normal-school  graduate  can  seldom  visit  a  success- 
ful school  without  carrying  away  some  new  idea  or  at  least 
some  new  device  of  method.  Hence  normal-school  gradu- 
ates continue  to  grow  in  professional  skill  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  years,  while  it  is  said  truly  that  the  teachers  not 
from  normal  schools  usually  reach  their  maximum  skill  in 
from  three  to  five  years.  After  that  period  degeneration  is 
apt  to  set  in  because  of  the  fixation  of  methods  in  ruts — a 
mechanical  habit  grows  on  the  teacher  who  does  not  readily 
see  how  his  mannerisms  look  to  other  people.     He  becomes 
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a  pedagog  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word  and  is  a  Hving  carica  ■ 
ture  of  his  profession. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  what  we  have  called  the  con- 
structive method  is  a  final  one  and  good  for  all  grades  of 
pupils  above  the  rank  of  elementary.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  the  method  of  elementary  instruction  and 
that  of  secondary;  and  a  further  difference  between  the  latter 
and  higher  instruction. 

The  elementary  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  eight 
years  of  school  life  extending  from  the  seventh  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  age.  The  course  of  study  deals  largely  with 
what  have  been  called  "  formal  studies,"  namely  with  those 
relating  to  arts  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  numerical  calcu- 
lation, and  hence,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  acquirement  of 
the  use  of  technical  words  as  tools  of  thought.  Altho  the  dis- 
tinction between  formal  studies  and  studies  with  a  content  is 
a  superficial  one,  because  all  studies  have  a  content  and  the 
higher  studies  relate  more  to  a  content  that  is  made  up  of 
forms — for  example,  higher  geology  relates  to  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession of  the  rock  strata  and  to  the  laws  of  action  of  cosmic 
forces — and  these  laws  are  forms  that  govern  the  geologic 
facts  of  observation — or,  for  another  example,  in  biology 
science  pays  most  attention  to  the  mode  of  behavior  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  behavior  concerns  the  form  of  action,  and 
this  form  of  action  determines  the  particulars  of  all  life — the 
zoologist  would  be  unwise  who  should  neglect  the  study  of 
the  modes  of  expression  and  communication  of  bees  and  ants 
or  of  monkeys  and  crows  on  the  ground  that  language  is  a 
formal  affair. 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  the  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  has  mastered  the  technique  of  knowledge  in  the 
elementary  school,  has  not  yet  acquired  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature  nor  of  the  world  of  facts  and  forces  about  him. 
He  can  grasp  isolated  details,  but  cannot  make  large  com- 
binations nor  perceive  whole  processes  when  they  are 
complex. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  elementary  in- 
struction, in  comparison  with  secondary  or  higher,  that  it 
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must  take  the  world  of  human  learning  in  fragments,  and  that 
after  all  has  been  done  to  arouse  thought  and  reflection  the 
memory  will  have  more  to  do  than  the  thinking  power.  The 
child  cannot  separate  so  well  the  personal  equation  from  the 
results  of  his  observation,  nor  can  he  help  his  warped  views 
or  his  narrow  prejudices.  He  is  full  of  superstitions,  and 
cannot  discriminate  readily  between  what  he  actually  sees  and 
what  he  believes  that  he  sees  because  he  expected  to  see  it. 

From  these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  perforce  obliged  to  deal  more  with  facts  than  with 
broad,  general  principles;  that  it  must  return  oftener  to  the 
immediate  object  and  dwell  less  on  the  process  of  its  construc- 
tion by  producing  forces.  The  training  of  the  teacher  in  the 
habit  of  tracing  a  lower  order  of  facts  constructively  into  the 
higher  order  from  which  it  has  been  derived  makes  him  alive 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  more  skill- 
ful in  finding  the  facts  that  will  serve  as  types  of  the  process. 
If  one  is  to  describe  in  a  word  the  success  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  he  will  say  that  he  is  successful  in  bringing  typical 
facts  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  in  stimulating  the  pupil 
to  analyze  them  and  find  the  law  or  principle  embodied  in 
them. 

Every  fact  is  a  synthesis  or  combination.  For  every  fact 
takes  together  a  series  of  things  and  events  and  also  excludes 
other  series  of  things  and  events.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
the  fact  of  the  fall  of  the  apple  and  the  observation  of  the  law 
of  gravity  by  Isaac  Xewton.  The  fall  of  the  apple  was  at  first 
a  fact  of  very  small  compass,  so  small  indeed  that  a  swine 
could  comprehend  it  and  hasten  to  appease  his  appetite  by 
eating  the  apple!  But  the  fact  of  the  movement  of  the  moon 
in  its  orbit  was  another  fact  that  had  no  apparent  relation  to 
the  fall  of  the  apple  until  Newton  happened  to  notice  it,  just 
then  looking  to  see  whence  the  apple  fell  and  observing  the 
moon  through  the  branches  of  the  tree.  But  to  Newton 
thenceforward  both  facts  became  one  in  the  law  of  gravity. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  minds  differ  by  the  size  of  the  facts 
which  they  are  able  to  think.  The  child's  mind  is  compa- 
ratively feeble  and  makes  small  combinations;  the  youth  in 
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the  high  school  has  gained  in  power  of  thought  and  his  facts 
are  much  larger  and  contain  more  heterogeneous  elements — 
such  as  moons  and  apples,  stars  and  mountains,  land  and  sea 
and  air,  all  tied  together  by  gravitation. 

Again,  in  this  reference,  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
graduating  from  college  has  learned  to  think  still  more  com- 
plex facts  and,  from  three  or  four  observations  on  a  comet, 
to  map  out  its  path  in  the  sky,  or,  from  the  form  of  a  word 
and  its  meaning,  tell  the  grade  of  culture  of  the  people  that 
used  it. 

The  post-graduate  student  who  is  concentrating  all  his 
studies  on  a  narrow  field  comes  in  time  to  know  it  exhaust- 
ively thru  his  own  observations,  and  to  Cuvier  a  single 
bone  of  some  extinct  animal  enables  him  to  draw  the  entire 
skeleton,  or  to  Agassiz  a  scale  reveals  the  whole  fish,  or  to 
Lyell  a  pebble  tells  the  history  of  its  formation  under  the 
glaciers. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  teacher  must  be  all  the  time 
carefully  observant  of  the  power  of  synthesis  in  the  pupil's 
mind;  that  is  to  say  of  the  caliber  of  the  facts  which  he  can 
think,  and  if  he  would  be  helpful  to  that  pupil,  he  must  know 
how  best  to  strengthen  his  fK)wer  of  synthesis. 

Secondary  education  deals  with  a  second  order  of  facts  as 
readily  as  elementary  education  deals  with  the  first  order. 
The  second  order  of  facts  consists  of  a  group  of  things  and 
events  systematically  arranged  so  that  each  fact  or  event 
throws  light  on  all  the  rest,  and  all  the  rest  in-  turn  explain 
it.  Such  a  group  is  a  science.  The  secondary  pupil  has  for 
the  predominating  activity  of  his  mind  the  connecting  of 
facts  and  events  into  such  scientific  wholes,  following  the  tra- 
dition left  by  investigators  whose  united  labors  have  made 
these  sciences  and  left  them  to  the  race. 

To  the  elementary  pupil  a  typical  fact  is  the  chief  mental 
object.  But  to  the  secondary  student  the  object  is  a  fact  of 
the  second  order,  namely  a  science  in  which  a  whole  field  of 
facts  and  events  has  run  together  into  a  higher  fact.  He  is 
to  learn  how  to  see  scientific  relations  everywhere. 

Secondary  instruction,  properly  so-called,  lays  stress  on 
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this  scientific  unity,  which  swallows  up  the  many  facts  of  its 
province  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  sea  swallows  up  its 
waves. 

Secondary  teachers  need  deeper  studies  such  as  can  be 
found  alone  in  the  college  or  university.  Because  they  deal 
with  a  tendency  in  their  pupils  to  combine  all  primary  facts 
into  secondary  facts  or  systems  they  have  to  govern  the  spirit 
of  their  teachings  by  a  still  higher  principle,  and  this  is  the 
unity  of  the  sciences.  We  see  that,  as  any  given  science  is 
a  second  order  of  fact,  so  the  unity  of  the  sciences  is  itself  a 
third  order  of  fact. 

It  is  the  comparative  method  that  dominates  higher  edu- 
cation such  as  is  given  by  the  college  or  university  in  its  aca- 
demic course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
For  each  branch  of  learning  is  studied  in  the  light  of  all  the 
others  in  a  genuine  college  course;  its  method  is  the  com- 
parative method. 

Recapitulating  for  the  sake  of  clearness:  (i)  the  infancy 
period  of  education  in  the  kindergarten  requires  a  method  of 
instruction  adapted  to  the  symbolic  and  imitative  stage  of  the 
mind.  (2)  The  elementary  school  demands  the  method  that 
can  seize  and  analyze  typical  facts,  these  facts  being  of  the 
first  order,  that  is  to  say,  facts  that  are  not  yet  treated  as 
organized  into  groups  by  science  but  are  capable  of  such  treat- 
ment. (3)  Secondary  education  requires  the  method  which 
deals  with  the  large  facts  that  include  entire  groups  of  facts 
systematically  arranged,  while  higher  education  deals  with  a 
still  larger  fact,  namely  the  several  sciences  unified  into  a 
single  group  by  the  comparative  method  so  that  each  science 
helps  explain  all,  and  all,  each. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  higher  education  deals 
from  first  to  last  with  a  view  of  the  world,  a  theory  of  the 
unity  of  nature  and  its  purpose.  It  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  the 
universe,  what  the  poet  Tennyson  calls  the 

"  Far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

See  every  fact  in  its  group,  this  is  the  scientific  view.     See 
every  group  of  facts  in  the  light  of  every  other  group,  and  you 
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see  the  trend  and  purpose  of  the  whole  and  possess  a  world- 
view. 

It  is  true  that  a  world-view  is  one  of  the  first  things  given 
to  the  child  by  the  family.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  re- 
ligion and  on  simple  authority.  But  higher  education  has 
for  its  chief  object  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  unity  that 
makes  the  world  an  image  of  the  divine  Reason.  That  which 
was  blind  faith  is  to  become  intellectual  and  moral  insight, 
as  the  result  of  the  first  part  of  higher  education.  But  there 
is  a  second  part  of  the  higher  education;  it  includes  what  is 
now  called  post-graduate  work  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
This  second  part  of  higher  education  is  specialized  work  with 
a  view  to  form  experts.  It  requires  the  student  to  j>erform 
experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  to  undertake  researches  in 
the  library,  and  it  accompanies  these  with  round-table  dis- 
cussions called  "  Seminaries."  In  the  post-graduate  work 
the  student  selects  a  province  so  narrow  that  he  may  explore 
it  thoroly  and  add  by  original  research  some  new  piece 
of  knowledge  to  the  stock  of  human  learning  already  extant. 
The  number  of  advanced  students  taking  this  course  for  three 
years  in  laboratory  or  seminary  work  has  increased  in  twenty- 
five  years  from  200  to  5CXX)  or  25  times  what  it  was  in  1872. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  university  proper  as  contrasted  with  the 
academic  or  philosophic  course  of  study  lasting  four  years  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  method  of  in- 
struction in  this  department  of  post-graduate  work  is  that 
of  free  investigation,  aided  by  the  example  of  professors  gifted 
in  the  art  of  original  discovery.  To  mention  examples,  that 
of  Agassiz  will  occur  to  everyone  as  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
highest  method  of  natural  science;  Joseph  Henry  in  physics, 
Chauvenet  in  mathematics;  Lotze  in  philosophy,  and  Wundt 
in  experimental  psychology;  Woolsey  in  constitutional  law; 
Stanley  Hall  in  child-study;  Faraday  in  chemistry,  and  Hux- 
ley in  biology.  The  list  is  too  long  to  be  printed  here.  But 
one  will  be  able  by  these  few  names  to  recognize  the  method 
of  the  teachers  of  specialists. 

Beside,  but  apart  from  this  class,  stand  the  teachers  of  the 
college  undergraduates,  and  the  teacher  of  teachers  here  is 
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the  professor  who  elevates  into  consciousness  the  method  of 
giving  young  men  and  young  women  an  insight  into  the 
world-view.  Such  men  as  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green  of 
Oxford  and  John  Caird  of  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
Cousin  of  France,  and  Schelling  and  Hegel  of  Ger- 
many; Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  College  and  Pro- 
fessor Minor  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Hickok 
of  Amherst  College  and  McCosh  of  Princeton — these 
and  others  of  the  same  type  have  shown  power  to  train 
up  teachers  who  are  skilled  in  the  method  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  culture, — the  undergraduate  course,  whose  object 
is  to  see  intellectually  the  unity  of  knowledge  in  philosophy 
and  comparative  science.  Among  the  eminent  teachers  of 
teachers  in  secondary  education  one  thinks  of  Sturm,  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  type  of  the  academy 
as  a  fitting  school  for  the  college  or  university.  Samuel  H. 
Taylor  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  teacher  powerful  in  training  secondary  teachers,  for  he 
impressed  his  method  very  strongly  on  his  pupils.  Cyrus 
Peirce,  of  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  was 
emphatically  the  type  of  the  instructor  of  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary methods. 

This  survey  of  the  five  steps  or  stages  in  education  and 
their  differences  of  method  bring  us  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  new  era  that  is  now  opening  for  normal 
schools;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  longer  can  the  teaching  of 
teachers  be  limited  to  one  method,  that  of  the  elementary 
school.  It  must  rather  be  a  comparative  study  of  methods 
investigating  the  proper  way  of  presenting  a  given  branch  to 
a  pupil  in  any  one  of  the  five  stages,  and  discussing  the  modi- 
fications needed  to  adapt  the  subject  to  any  one  of  the  other 
four  stages.  In  the  department  of  education  of  the  university 
the  students  will  be  taught  how  to  present  a  branch  of  study 
symbolically  according  to  the  method  of  the  kindergarten; 
by  typical  facts  as  in  the  elementary  schools;  scientifically  as 
in  the  secondary  school;  comparatively  as  in  the  college;  as  a 
specialist  would  investigate  it,  in  the  post-graduate  course. 
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Most  important  of  all  these  methods  is  the  true  method  ot 
the  academic  or  undergraduate  course  in  the  college.  I  have 
described  it  as  comparative,  dealing  with  the  unity  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  human  learning  and  laying  emphasis  on  the 
world-view  implied  by  this  unity. 

The  greatest  additions  to  our  educational  theory  will  be  de- 
rived from  this  study  of  method  in  the  college.  For  it  is 
grounded  on  the  history  of  civilization  (what  the  Germans 
name  Kidtur-Geschichte).  The  comparative  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  as  it  is  called  more  frequently  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, furnishes  the  ultimate  principle  by  which  to  solve  the 
deepest  questions  relating  to  the  course  of  study,  the  educa- 
tional values  of  each  of  the  several  branches,  the  construction 
of  school  programs,  the  limits  in  educative  power  of  the  sev- 
eral component  stages  in  the  fivefold  system  of  education  be- 
ginning with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  specialization 
in  the  university,  involving  the  much  discussed  question  of 
electives  and  substitutes  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  discussions  of  these  important  questions  will  draw  into 
controversy  the  directors  of  the  present  normal  schools  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  professors  of  education  in  the  universi- 
ties on  the  other,  and  the  future  history  of  the  normal  school 
will  show  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Kultur-Geschichte  stand- 
point— the  discussion  of  all  educational  questions  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  civilization  as  a  court  of  last  resort. 

William  T.  Harris 

HuRKAu  OF  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  ACADEMIC   SCHOOLS: 
THEIR   PLANS,    COURSES,  AND    PREPARATION' 

The  following  is  intended  to  be  a  concise  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  of  current  practice  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  professional  schools, — as  distinguished  from  academic,  or 
educational,  institutions, — and  of  those  conditions  which 
determine  the  plans,  the  curriculums,  and  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  former;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  subject  in  detail  as  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing the  study  and  the  discussion  of  the  matter  by  both  pro- 
fessional and  academic  experts.  Only  thus  can  the  most  and 
the  best  be  done  for  the  comparatively  novel  forms  of  school 
now  so  rapidly  assuming  importance  as  a  part  of  the  national 
system  of  preparation  of  our  youth  "  for  the  sequel  of  their 
lives."  What  is  here  proposed  is  not  a  study  of  the  form 
and  method  of  that  "  complete  and  perfect  education,"  com- 
prising true  academic  education  and,  later,  professional  train- 
ing, as  a  complete  and  p>erfect  system,  but  rather  that  division 
of  the  whole  which,  logically,  follows  the  earlier,  mainly  gym- 
nastic, education.  The  latter  is  taken  to  be  that  division  of 
the  "  complete  and  perfect  "  whole  which  prepares  the  stu- 
dents for  their  entrance  into  the  profession,  or  into  their  life's 
work  directly.  It  systematically  trains  the  faculties,  and 
stimulates  the  intelligence,  and  provides  the  tools  and  appa- 
ratus which,  employed  by  the  thus  perfected  man,  enable  him 
to  conquer  adverse  conditions,  and  the  fates,  themselves,  in 
the  sequel  of  this  life.  It  does  its  part  at  least  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perfect  man,  in  the  approximation,  as  nearly  as 
natural  ability  and  physical  structure  permits,  to  the  ideal 
case:  "  the  soul  of  the  sage  in  the  body  of  the  athlete."     The 

'  Paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Columbia  University, 
November  25,  1898. 
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supplementary  work  of  the  professional  school  trains  this 
mental  and  physical  gymnast  to  the  special  vocation  in  which 
the  later,  productive,  life  is  to  be  spent. 

It  is  this  latter  section  of  Milton's  "  complete  and  perfect 
education  "  that  we  are  particularly  to  study ;  noting  how  its 
plan  is  to  be  prepared,  what  courses  should  be  taught,  how 
the  curriculum  is  to  be  fitted  to  its  purpose,  what  determines 
the  character  of  the  preparation,  and  what  must  be,  and  what 
should  be,  and  what  may  be  its  entrance  requirements.  We 
shall  observe  characteristic,  and  very  notable,  distinctions  be- 
tween the  academic  and  the  professional  school  in  all  these 
portions  of  these  diverse  systems.  The  comparison,  for 
present  purposes,  lies  between  the  colleges  and  the  profes- 
sional schools  and  not  between  the  lower  pairs,  the  high 
school  and  the  trade  school,  the  primary  academic  schools 
and  the  manual-training  elementary  schools;  these  are  not 
to  be  here  considered. 

Our  first  problem  involves  the  definition  of  the  profes- 
sional school.  The  following  will  perhaps  serve  for  present 
purposes: 

A  professional  school,  as  illustrated  by  the  best  modem 
examples,  is  one  in  which  it  is  sought  to  prepare  a  man  prop- 
erly for  entrance  into  that  profession  which  he  has  chosen  as 
the  vocation  of  his  life;  supplementing  his  academic  educa- 
tion by  such  instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  that  work 
well  fitted  to  perform  its  various  tasks,  to  solve  its  problems 
and  to  rise  into  its  foremost  ranks,  once  this  training  has 
come  to  be  itself  suitably  supplemented  by  the  experience 
which  comes  with  its  practice. 

The  organization  of  the  school  and  the  construction  of  its 
curriculum  are  ordered  by  the  consensus  of  professional  opin- 
ion among  contemporary  practitioners  of  recognized  experi- 
ence, wisdom,  and  knowledge,  not  simply  in  professional 
matters,  but  in  all  that  conspires  to  make  highest  professional 
success.  The  form  of  the  curriculum  is  such  as  will  provide 
the  aspirant  for  professional  distinction  such  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  art,  such  practical 
information,  and  such  distinctively  professional  instruction, 
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as  are  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  and  such 
as  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  supplied  by  the  academic 
education  of  eariier  years. 

The  primary  principle  to  be  noted  as  distinctive  here  is 
this:    The  curriculum  supplies  what  the  profession  demands. 

The  primar}^  principle  holding  in  the  case  of  the  academic 
curriculum  is  this:  The  school  supplies  that  education 
which  is  demanded  by  the  pupil  as  supplementary  to  some 
earlier  course  of  studies. 

The  professional  school  fits  itself  to  the  requirements  of  its 
alumnus,  the  professional,  the  practitioner;  the  academic 
school  fits  itself  to  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. The  curriculum  of  the  professional  school  must 
be  fitted  at  the  top  and  its  whole  course  must  be  con- 
structed with  that,  the  upper  end,  in  sight;  while  the  aca- 
demic curriculum  must  be  fitted  at  its  lower  end,  and  its 
course  must  be  what  can  be  compressed  into  the  curriculum, 
year  by  year;  the  finish  of  the  next  lower  school-course  be- 
coming its  entrance  requirements.  The  one  adapts  itself  to 
the  needs  of  a  higher  form  of  work,  the  other  to  the  needs  of 
a  lower.  The  planning  of  the  curriculum  is  thus  a  diametric- 
ally opposite  process,  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  one  we  build 
up  from  the  elementary  basis  of  education,  a  "  ladder  from 
the  gutter  to  the  university,"  as  Huxley  puts  it;  in  the  other 
a  ladder  is  lowered  from  above  to  take  the  would-be  appren- 
tice up  into  a  vocation  having  a  scientific  basis  and  founded 
upon  learning  derived  from  a  special  division  of  the  pan- 
tology. 

The  organization  of  an  engineering  school,  taken  as  an 
illustrative  example,  involves  such  considerations  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  engineer  is  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  from  nature 
all  available  materials,  turn  those  crude  materials  into  ingeni- 
ously constructed  machinery  and  structures,  employing  every 
available  energy  of  nature  in  their  reduction  to  useful  form; 
thus  giving  to  the  world  its  "  prime  movers,"  its  machiner>^ 
of  production,  its  systems  of  industries,  and  its  means  of  dis- 
tribution  and   exchange;   in   fact,    producing   the   material 
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wealth  of  modern  civilization.  In  all  this  work  of  building 
the  foundations  of  our  moral,  our  intellectual,  and  our  spirit- 
ual life — for  they  all  find  easy  development  when  the  com- 
forts and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  assured  by  material 
prosperity — the  engineer  plans  and  directs.  His  is  the 
generalship  of  the  industrial  army,  his  the  genius  and  his  the 
talent  which  originates  and  shapes  and  improves.  In  this  he 
is  aided  by  the  great  industrial  army  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

In  the  construction  of  his  designs,  the  engineer  is  com- 
pelled to  base  his  operations  upon  data  derived  by  experi- 
ments revealing  the  properties  of  all  the  materials  of  engi- 
neering, employing  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
in  their  loftiest  developments,  in  his  designing,  proportion- 
ing, and  performance.  He  must  be  competent  to  scientific- 
ally investigate  the  composition  and  strength  of  his  materials 
and  their  methods  of  reduction  from  the  forms  in  which  they 
appear  in  nature  to  those  demanded  in  their  practical  use. 
He  must  be  able  to  compute  the  exact  size  and  form  and  pro- 
portions of  all  parts  of  every  structure  and  every  machine; 
making  them  safe  against,  not  only  the  loads  and  resistances 
which  they  are  intended  to  meet  in  ordinary  use,  but  also 
those  accidental  and  incidental  overstrains  which  occasionally 
visit  every  construction.  He  must  know  what  are  the 
methods  of  the  trades,  in  order  that  his  designs  may  be  prac- 
tically available  and  that  the  mechanic  may  find  them  adapt- 
able to  his  customary  apparatus  and  his  methods  of  work. 
Thus,  the  mechanical  engineer  must  be  something  of  a 
metallurgist,  must  know  the  principal  and  fundamental 
processes  of  carpentry,  pattern-making,  even  joinery,  of 
blacksmithing,  of  the  molder  and  founder,  of  the  machinist. 
He  must  be  a  draughtsman  and  a  machine  designer,  familiar 
with  the  higher  mathematics,  the  use  of  applied  mechanics, 
the  chemical  and  physical  principles  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  metals,  the  preparation  and  use  of  fuels,  the  de- 
velopment of  power  thru  the  agencies  of  thermo-dynamic, 
hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  energies;  with  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion of  rolling  mills  and  blast-furnaces,  of  steel-making  and 
of  the  formation  of  alloys;  with  the  design,  construction,  and 
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operation  of  marine  and  stationary  steam-engines  and  loco- 
motives, and  all  driving  or  driven  machinery.  The  battle- 
ship is  largely  of  his  creation  and  the  great  ordnance  of  our 
forts  and  our  battle-ships  is  classed  among  his  simplest  heat- 
engines. 

The  engineering  school  is  a  professional  school  or  college 
in  which  the  young  man  about  entering  into  the  profession  is 
taught  so  much  of  the  art  of  a  chosen  vocation  as  his  seniors 
find  it  practicable  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum — that 
is  to  say:  so  much  as  can  be  taught  without  preliminary  prac- 
tical experience.  This  means:  so  much  of  the  art  of  design 
as  is  capable  of  being  prescribed  by  rule  and  measure;  so 
much  of  standard  forms  of  design  as  will  at  least  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  methods  and  practically  useful  standards  of  form 
and  proportion  and  of  method  of  aggregation.  With  this 
professional  work  must  be  given  such  tuition  in  applied 
science,  and  in  the  arts  and  trades  subsidiary  to  engineering, 
as  is  found  to  constitute  an  essential  foundation  and  prelimi- 
nary to  the  strictly  professional  instruction. 

The  profession  demands  of  the  school  that  it  shall  do  its 
work  well,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  do  it  at  all;  that  particular 
care  shall  be  taken  to  g^ve  the  novice  a  good  knowledge  of 
those  essential  branches  of  pure  and  applied  science  as  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  secured  in  after-life,  during  pro- 
fessional practice  and  in  the  business  office.  The  demand  of 
the  profession  is  for  a  logical,  scientific,  practically  useful 
course,  in  which  every  day  and  every  month  and  every  year, 
from  beginning  to  end,  shall  be  occupied,  fully,  with  directly 
helpful,  professional  foundation-building.  So  much  is  dic- 
tated by  the  profession. 

The  aspirant  to  introduction  into  a  profession  asks  that 
the  professional  school  shall,  in  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical manner  possible,  give  him  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  and  arts  of  his  profession  such  that  he 
may  hope  to  find  himself  immediately  useful,  capable  of 
earning  his  living  in  his  chosen  vocation,  and  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  extent,  that  he  may  reasonably  hope,  with  indus- 
try and  due  application  of  a  good  mind  and  a  special  talent, 
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to  reach,  in  time,  the  highest  ranks  of  the  guild.  He,  too, 
demands  that  the  school  shall  devote  every  moment  and 
every  exercise,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  elementary  profes- 
sional work;  providing  instruction  in  applied  science,  in  the 
arts,  in  the  peculiar  methods  of  professional  work  and  prac- 
tice, and  in  such  accessory  subjects  as  he  may  fairly  expect  to 
find  helpful  in  the  course  of  his  work  in  life  and  which  are  not 
properly  included  in  that  good  common-school  education 
which  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  every  aspirant  has  found  time 
and  a  way  to  secure. 

The  people  need  professional  schools  that  shall  provide 
them  with  able,  learned,  sensible,  and  safe  practitioners;  men 
who  shall  be  responsible  and  trustworthy,  good  advisers  and 
sound  in  practice.  This  means  that  the  professional  school 
should  cast  out,  promptly  and  without  hesitation,  all  who 
are  found  unfit  to  become  creditable  members  of  the  profes- 
sion; sending  them  out  to  find  their  own  places  in  the  world, 
in  other  vocations  for  which  their  natural  talent,  their  inclina- 
tions, and  their  habits  better  fit  them. 

The  academic,  the  educational,  systems  must  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  general  needs  of  the  people,  not  of  any 
one  man  or  of  any  special  class  of  men.  Their  purpose  is  to 
educate  the  people,  generally,  in  all  that  all  people  should 
know.  Theirs  is  a  general  education,  not  a  special,  profes- 
sional, training.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  in- 
struction of  the  professional  schools  shall  include  all  the 
special  training  in  the  arts  and  in  the  applied  sciences,  and 
that  the  academic  schools  shall  not  be  called  upon  for  any 
other  teaching  than  that  which  is  certain  to  be  generally  use- 
ful and  helpful.  They  educate;  the  professional  schools  do 
not — in  a  proper  sense.  The  professional  should  be  educated 
before  he  attempts  to  begin  the  study  of  his  technical  course; 
and  the  better  he  is  educated,  the  higher,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  his  professional  success. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  relations  of  the  college  and  the  pro- 
fessional faculties  and  schools.  The  course  of  education, 
general  and  liberal,  leads  onward  and  upward,  in  an  unbroken 
track,  from  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  to  the 
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high  school  and  the  college  and  the  university.  Somewhere 
along  this  road,  the  professional  must  usually  break  out  and 
take  up  his  professional  studies.  Fe\Y  and  fortunate  are  they 
who  are  permitted  to  secure  that  higher  and  most  truly  liberal 
education  which  is  provided  by  a  good  college,  still  fewer  that 
of  the  university  with  its  advanced  graduate  work.  When 
the  transfer  takes  place,  general  education,  formal  education, 
ceases  and  professional  training  begins,  with  its  new,  and 
also  noble,  tho  incidental  and  informal,  education  of  specific 
faculties  and  its  world-wide  training.  The  gymnastic  devel- 
opment of  intellect  and  faculties  here  ceases  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man,  by  labor  for  profit,  begins. 

The  i9eal  professional  curriculum,  as  called  for  by  the  pro- 
fession, is  thus  one  in  which  all  strictly  professional  knowl- 
edge and  method  and  convention  is  taught,  in  preparation  for 
the  useful  application  of  such  accomplishments  in  the  work 
of  later,  professional  life.  It  includes  no  non-professional 
work,  except  in  so  far  as  the  applied  sciences,  the  modern 
languages,  possibly  the  classics  in  some  cases,  are  needed  pre- 
liminaries and  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  brought  by  the 
novitiate  from  the  academic  school  out  of  which  he  is  found 
usually  to  transfer  himself  to  his  selected  business.  A  truly 
professional  school  confines  itself  to  professional  work  just 
as  closely  as  is  found  practicable,  not  only  because  it  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  and  is  not  intended  to  do  more  than  teach 
professional  work  and  essential  preliminary  subjects,  but  also 
because  it  is  the  recognized  right  of  every  youth  to  secure 
just  as  complete  and  perfect  a  general  education,  in  the  aca- 
demic schools  and  under  expert  teachers,  as  his  means  per- 
mit, and  also  because  the  space  of  time  between  the  leaving 
of  the  educational  course  and  entrance  into  business  as  a  prac- 
titioner should  be  made  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Time  and  talent,  at  this  period  of  life,  are  enormously  valu- 
able in  business,  arid  too  long  retention  in  the  schools  is  liable 
to  take  from  the  young  man  that  alertness,  that  ambition,  and 
that  ability  to  effectively  "  hustle  "  in  driving  business,  which 
are  vital  elements  of  professional  success.  The  essential 
characteristics  of  the  professional  man  and  of  the  scholar  are 
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so  absolutely  different  that  to  convert  the  naturally  successful 
business  man  into  a  scholar  by  too  long  a  course  of  continu- 
ous study  is  likely,  in  the  average  case,  to  prove  as  disastrous 
as  to  throw  the  scholar  into  the  whirl  of  business.  Fortu- 
nately technical  studies  of  the  higher  grade  have  a  practical 
side  which  is  an  admirable  corrective  to  this  tendency  and 
permits  prolongation  of  the  period  of  study  into  later  years 
with  less  risk  than  might  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  man  of 
business. 

The  expert  must  do  the  teaching  in  the  professional  school. 
Experience  shows  that  amateur  work  in  the  technical  school 
or  in  technical  departments  of  the  academic  school,  whether 
in  teaching  the  professional  branches,  or  in  pure  science  or  in 
the  applied  sciences,  is  fatal  to  success  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  to  efficiency  of  the  department  of  the  school  or 
college  permitting  it.  The  best  of  teachers  working  in  unfa- 
miliar fields  and  outside  their  professional  work  simply  fail. 

The  view  of  the  faculty  of  the  professional  school  is  that  to 
1)e  given  all  weight — provided  that  faculty  is  composed  of 
men  of  judgment,  experience  in  professional  work,  and 
recognized  position  in  the  profession  itself.  The  demands  of 
the  profession  are  by  them  perfectly  well  known  and  the  best 
methods  of  meeting  those  imperative  requirements  are  most 
familiar  to  them.  It  is  for  them  to  say  how  a  professional 
school  can  best  be  organized  and  how  best  conducted.  They 
only  can  say  when  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  profession,  and 
only  a  professional  faculty  is  competent  to  settle  questions 
arising  regarding  curriculum,  methods  and  amount  of  instruc- 
tion,  nature  and  extent  of  accessory  work.  The  view  of  the 
aspirant  for  admission,  the  desires  of  the  parent,  the  claims  of 
interested  amateurs  or  of  individuals  of  serious  but  mistaken 
convictions  as  to  their  own  missions  in  the  world,  in  the  im- 
provement of  educational  methods  or  in  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  student  must  all  be  subject  to  the 
decision  of  this  highest  court.  Even  the  academic  teacher  is 
here  given  no  right  of  dictation,  but  must  submit  his  views  to 
the  more  completely  informed  professional  faculty  for  de- 
cision. 
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The  division  of  responsibilities  between  the  profession  of 
which  the  professional  school  is  the  representative,  the  organ, 
and,  if  directed  by  leaders  in  the  craft,  the  most  advanced  and 
influential  detachment,  and  its  faculty,  the  candidates  for 
admission,  the  parents,  the  citizens  at  large,  and  the  faculties, 
particularly,  of  the  non-professional  schools,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently obvious  immediately  the  true  mission  of  the  profes- 
sional school  is  recognized.  The  profession  needs  and  de- 
mands a  specified  amount  of  preliminary  training  for  its 
novices,  in  the  arts  and  trades  subsidiary  to  the  profession,  in 
the  sciences,  pure  and  applied,  which  find  fields  of  application 
in  that  vocation,  and  such  other  instruction  as  may  be  needed 
directly  or  indirectly  but  is  not  ordinarily  supplied  by  the 
common-school  system  from  which  the  average  citizen  is 
assumed,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  be  sent  out  into  his  life's 
work.  The  profession  usually  demands  so  much  more,  how- 
ever, than  can  ordinarily  be  taught  in  the  time  found  to  be 
practically  available  for  the  work  that  the  faculty  must  deter- 
mine what  must,  in  spite  of  the  demand  of  the  profession  that 
it  shall  be  furnished  by  the  school,  be  left  to  be  acquired  under 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  pressing  business  life,  and  it  must  also 
decide  what,  if  any,  academic  studies,  consulting  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession,  must  be  found  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  any  one  school  or  class  of  school,  professional  or 
semi-professional.  Its  one  great  duty  and  privilege,  as  a 
congress  of  experts  in  the  profession,  is  to  adopt,  if  necessary 
to  make,  a  way  of  supplying  the  profession  of  which  it  is  the 
feeder  with  a  body  of  fresh  and  efficient  novices,  from  their 
novitiates,  who  shall  prove  useful  aids,  efficient  practitioners, 
and,  later  on,  men  competent  to  so  i>erform  their  tasks  as  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  earn  the  distinctions  accorded,  the 
world  over,  to  leaders  in  the  learned  and  helpful  professions. 
To  insure  the  highest  efficiency  of  this  body  of  experts,  it  is 
essential  that  it  shall  not  be  diluted  by  amateurs,  hampered 
by  non-professional  dictation,  nor  fettered  by  tradition  of  an- 
cient and  Procrustean  methods.  The  procrusteanizing  tend- 
encies of  the  older  systems  have  enormously  impeded  the 
progress  of  every  country  in  the  endeavor  to  found  good  pro- 
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fessional  schools  and,  in  Europe,  particularly,  have  led  to  the 
conviction,  often  expressed  in  earlier  days,  that  there  exists 
so  serious  an  incompatibility  between  the  technical  schools 
and  colleges  and  the  academic  colleges  and  universities,  that 
the  policy  of  forcing  both  into  a  common  organization,  as  in 
our  State  universities,  for  example,  is  simply  a  fatal  error.* 
Nevertheless,  experience  shows  that  the  difficulty  is  not  in- 
herent in  the  complex  organization,  and  may  be  entirely 
avoided  by  a  wise  faculty  in  which  each  member  attends  to 
that  w^ork  in  which  he  is  expert  and  leaves  to  his  neighbor 
that  in  which  the  latter  is  no  less  an  expert,  and  in  which  the 
technical  and  the  academic  faculties  adopt,  as  faculties,  the 
same  policy.  The  success  of  some  of  our  universities  in  this 
direction  is  to-day  bringing  about  a  very  decided  reversion  of 
opinion  among  many  eminent  German  educators.  In  this 
country,  the  old  conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of  academic 
and  professional  study,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  good 
schools  of  both  classes  growing  up  side  by  side  or  even  with 
mutual  advantages,  is  very  greatly  weakened  and,  in  some  of 
our  universities,  at  least,  quite  forgotten.'  Without  at- 
tempting to  dictate,  each  helps  the  other  by  example,  sugges- 
tion, and  cordial  good  will;  while  each  faculty  and  every  head 
of  department  does  his  own  work  as  best  he  can  without 
interference  or  dictation  from  others  less  expert. 

Entrance  requirements  for  professional  schools  are  deter- 
mined, as  is  now  evident,  by  directly  opposite  considerations 
from  those  dictating  the  requirements  of  the  academic 
schools.     For  entrance  into  the  professional  school,  there 

*  This  was  the  opinion,  years  ago,  of  Dr.  Reuleaux,  and  practically  all  the  great 
German  and  Continental  educators;  it  was  also  the  view  of  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  great  office,  tho  himself  a  technical 
man,  and  the  words  of  Professor  Koechly  are  well  known  to  most  members  of  the 
profession  of  engineering.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  if  we  of  the  technical  schools 
cannot  fight  side  by  side  with  the  universities,  we  may  at  least  fight  back  to  back 
in  the  great  struggle  against  ignorance  and  inefficiency  in  life. 

^  As  an  illustration  :  Sibley  College  has  now  been  growing  and  prospering, 
steadily  and  with  never  a  halt,  in  the  presence  of  and  by  the  aid  of  the  academic 
schools  and  colleges  of  Cornell  University.  It  has  rarely  suffered  from  the  old, 
"  natural  repulsion  "  between  the  professional  and  the  non-professional,  and  nearly 
one-half  its  courses  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences  are  taught  in  the  technical 
departments  of  the  university. 
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must  be  demanded  such  preparation  as  fits  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  enter  immediately  upon  those  professional  and 
semi-professional  studies  and  courses  which  the  profession 
has  found  to  be  the  essential  features  of  a  suitable  curriculum 
to  meet  its  needs.  The  requirement  of  the  academic  school 
is  necessarily  such  preparation  as  the  schools  immediately  be- 
low have  been  able  to  give.  The  graduating  work  of  the 
high  school  is  the  entrance  work  for  the  college;  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  latter  is  the  immediate  and  natural  and 
necessary  sequence  of  the  concluding  work  of  the  former. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional  school  are 
determined  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  curriculum  of  that 
school  as  prescribed  by  the  profession ;  those  of  the  academic 
school  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  is  built  up  the 
curriculum  of  the  academic  college.  The  principles  of  pre- 
scription are  entirely  different  and  absolutely  independent. 
Regarding  this  feature  of  our  case,  the  following  may  be  of 
interest  as  a  statement  of  the  matter  submitted  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University  in  a  recent  report  of  the  writer,  in 
response  to  a  call  from  that  body  for  some  such  discussion.* 

The  method,  in  detail,  of  constructing  the  curricula  and 
determining  the  entrance  requirements  of  engineering 
schools  is  the  following: 

(i)  Ascertain  what  are  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  the 
profession  to  insure  the  highest  efficiency  of  its  practitioners, 
the  best  result  of  its  operation  as  an  element  of  the  indus- 
trial system  of  the  nation. 

(2)  Determine  just  what  portion  of  the  professional  train- 
ing is  practically  and  appropriately  to  be  demanded  of  the 
professional  school.  Take  this  scheme,  properly  scheduled, 
as  the  reasonable  and  proper  requirement  of  the  student 
entering  the  profession  as  a  novice,  with  his  strictly  prepara- 
tory education  completed,  prepared  to  commence  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  that  profession  by  practice  and 
experience. ° 

*  Sibley  College  Reports,  1898. 

*  This  scheme  presumably  should  include  a    knowledge  of  the  pure   sciences 
underlying  the  art  to  be  pursued ;  for  such  studies  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
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(3)  The  plan  of  the  curriculum  of  the  professional  course 
being  thus  by  exact  methods  prescribed  and  Hmited,  it  must 
next  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  the  educational  institu- 
tions to  be  drawn  upon  can  supply  the  needed  preparation 
for  entrance  upon  the  proposed  course.  A  statement  of  such 
work  in  preparation  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  consti- 
tutes the  proper  system  of  entrance  requirements  and  the 
only  appropriate  demand  for  the  professional  school. 

If  it  is  found  impossible  to  secure  elementary  preparation 
for  entrance  into  the  course  as  planned,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, as  has  constantly  occurred  in  our  own  schools,  to  in- 
corporate some  non-professional  work  into  the  professional 
scheme;  but  this  means  simply  that  the  professional  school 
is  compelled  to  do  work  outside  its  province.  Should  it 
prove,  as  has  usually  been  the  fact  in  this  country,  that  so 
much  non-professional  work  must  be  performed  in  the  pro- 
fessional school  as  to  compel  excess  of  load,  the  surplus  is 
necessarily  left  out  and  the  student  is  compelled  to  defer  pro- 
fessional study  of  importance  until  actually  entering  upon 
professional  practice.  Such  a  mongrel  course  is  now  illus- 
trated more  or  less  by  practically  all  engineering  schools, 
and  it  may  be  a  generation  before  the  average  can  be  raised 
to  a  professional  level. 

Meantime,  we  are  endeavoring  to  gradually  raise  the  pro- 
fessional scheme  of  instruction  and  to  provide  opportunity 
for  the  advanced  student  to  secure  accessory  and  closely  re- 
be  acquired  in  later  ])rofessional  life.  It  must  include  so  much  of  the  applied 
science  of  the  chosen  vocation  as  can  be  safely  and  successfully  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  school  ;  for  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  claim  to  rating  as 
])rofessional.  It  should  include  such  necessary  and  such  desirable  elements  of  the 
college  curriculum  as  are  not  fairly  to  be  exjiected  to  be  possessed  by  a  novitiate 
and  which  are  needed  to  permit  the  acquirement  of  jirofessional  knowledge. 

The  complete  scheme  of  studies  for  the  technical  school  of  this  higher  profes- 
sional class,  obviously,  thus  comprehends  these  three  main  divisions:  (i)  as  the 
ultimate  and  final  preparation  for  professional  work,  certain  distinctive  and  pro- 
fessional branches  which  are  recognized  as  appropriate  and  needed  for  professional 
success:  (2)  certain  branches  of  pure  and  applied  science  which  are  essential  as 
preparatory  to,  or  as  needed  accompaniments  of,  the  distinctively  professional 
studies  :  (3)  certain  accessories,  the  possession  of  which  is  found  by  professional 
experience  to  be  prerequisite  to  main  or  incidental  lines  of  work  and  progress 
toward  the  ideal  of  the  profession. 
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lated  and  important  instruction  in  law,  economics,  the 
finance  of  engineering,  and  economics  of  manufactures;  at 
the  same  time,  circumstances  permitting,  proposing  to  re- 
strict the  specified  preparation  for  the  professional  school  to 
essentials,  leaving  to  the  candidate  for  admission  the  decision 
of  the  question  just  how  far  he  can  afford  to  give  time, 
money, and  strength  to  the  pursuit  of  earlier  academic  studies. 

The  fact  is  that,  with  everj-  technical  school  and  especially 
with  every  professional  school  in  the  department  of  engineer- 
ing, the  entrance  requirements  should  be  made  just  as  few, 
just  as  fit,  and  just  as  precise  in  adaptation  to  the  courses  of 
be  taken  up  as  by  any  means  possible.  The  nature  of  the 
professional  course  to  be  offered,  and  the  sequence  of  primary 
studies  with  its  special  courses,  determine  the  proper  require- 
ments for  entrance.  To  increase  entrance  requirements  by  in- 
troducing those  which  do  not  furnish  suitable  introduction  to 
work  to  be  taken  up  is  to  deprive  deserving  men,  usually  the 
most  deserving  classes  of  young  men,  of  the  right  of  gaining 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
chosen  profession,  or  art,  or  vocation.  To  raise  requirements 
for  sentimental  reasons,  simply  to  make  entrance  into  such 
courses  as  difficult  as  into  others,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  evefy 
person  familiar  with  the  equities  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  a 
crime  against  the  people,  and  especially  against  the  "  indus- 
trial classes,"  the  special  care  of  whom  is  made,  by  the  fun- 
damental law  and  by  the  charter  of  the  State  university,  a 
primary  duty.  "  Procrusteanizing "  is  bad  in  all  depart- 
ments; but  procrusteanizing  in  any  university  seeking  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  people,  including  the  "  indus- 
trial classes  "  as  well  as  the  cultured,  is  an  educational  blun- 
der, a  political  mistake,  and  a  crime  against  those  classes  of 
society  which  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  its  founders  to  give 
most  effective  aid.  Every  faculty  must  be  the  judge  of  the 
best  methods  of  accomplishing  its  purpyoses. 

The  steps  which  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  further  in- 
crease in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  make  them 
equivalent  to  non-professional  studies,  or  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  the  existing  academic  examinations,  are: 
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(i)  The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  profession  for  so  ad- 
vanced a  course  as  will  permit  the  further  rejection  of  non- 
professional studies  and  their  remission  into  the  preparatory 
schools  or  the  academic  departments  of  the  university. 

(2)  Preparation  on  the  part  of  the  preparatory  schools  gen- 
erally to  teach,  in  their  scientific  departments,  fully  and  satis- 
factorily, the  needed  non-professional  subjects — mainly  pure 
and  applied  science. 

(3)  The  advancement  of  the  principal  and  leading  profes- 
sional schools  of  engineering  to  the  grade  already  attained 
by  the  leading  schools. 

(4)  iVbility  on  the  part  of  pupils  coming  forward  from 
among  the  industrial  classes,  generally,  to  give  time  and 
money  to  secure  the  requisite  preparation  and  a  four-years* 
professional  course  of  the  standing  proposed;  deferring  going 
into  business  the  necessary  length  of  time.  This  is  now  a 
rare  case  among  the  industrial  classes. 

(5)  General  approval  by  the  profession  of  engineering  of 
the  proposed  policy  and  courses. 

(6)  Such  change  of  circumstances  and  of  views  of  educa- 
tional matters  as  shall  lead  the  industrial  classes,  generally,  to 
view  with  favor  compulsory  action  of  schools  of  engineering 
demanding  a  general  education  of  maximum  high-school 
grade  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to  professional  schools. 

The  subject  here  under  discussion  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention, of  late,  and  in  many  directions  in  which  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  much  interest  to  be  felt  in  the  matter. 
College  faculties,  academic  as  well  as  professional,  boards  of 
university  trustees,  the  press, — general,  educational,  and 
technical, — and  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  are  appar- 
ently finding  these  supplementary  educational  systems  suffi- 
ciently important  and  practically  interesting  to  cause  much 
earnest  thought  and  serious  discussion  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

Thus:  the  editor  of  a  leading  and  influential  journal,  one  of 
the  ablest  in  its  department,  remarks: 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  man  thoroly  grounded  in  general  prin- 
ciples can  attack  any  problem  successfully,  and  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
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tion  is  to  teach  men  to  think,  and  not  to  merely  fill  their  heads  with  useful 
information.  All  this,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  of  course  true ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  object  of  most  young  men  in  attending  an  engineering  school  is, 
we  think,  not  so  much  the  development  of  their  minds  as  the  equipment  of 
themselves  to  earn  their  livelihood  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
course  of  study  should  be  directed  to  the  latter  object,  and  that  the  student 
should  be  familiarized  with  the  sources  of  those  data  and  practical  formulas 
which  have  been  put  in  shape  for  quick  use.  • 

And,  again,  it  is  remarked: 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  spirit  of  the  old,  so-called  liberal  educa- 
tion— whose  chief  purpose  is  mental  discipline — has  been  allowed  to  have 
altogether  too  much  influence  in  modern  technical  education.  A  modern 
engineering  course  cannot  be  pursued  without  its  affecting  the  mental 
discipline,  and  many  strictly  technical  subjects  are  just  as  valuable,  from 
that  standpoint,  as  those  which  are  lugged  in  for  that  purpose  alone.  The 
mental  discipline  is,  in  other  words,  a  necessary  incident  to  the  work,  and  no 
special  effort  need  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  feature  requiring  atten- 
tion is  not,  then,  in  our  opinion,  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  but  the  reduction 
of  general  principles  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  applied  to  use. 

Writing  of  the  proposal  to  adjust  entrance  requirements 
for  all  kinds  of  schools,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  con- 
ferences at  which  a  common,  universal  curriculum  and  re- 
quirement shall  be  prescribed,  a  distinguished  iconoclast 
remarks: 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  open  to  much  question,  especially  as 
respects  a  department  in  what  may  be  called  a  formative  or  plastic  stage  of 
development,  as  English  at  present  unquestionably  is.  If  its  end  be  to  bring 
about  a  species  of  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  among  the  institutions 
of  advanced  education,  so  that  no  one  of  them  shall  secure  more  than 
its  share  of  the  business  by  .putting  the  standard  for  admission  lower  than 
the  others,  it  presents  an  aspect  of  the  educational  problem  in  no  way 
edifying.  It  is  again  a  case  of  quantity  as  opposed  to  quality.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  result  of  the  "  conference  "  is  to  establish  a  rigid  uniformity 
of  requirement,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  in  advance  that  it  will  be  a  uni- 
formity of  the  pedantic  and  the  commonplace.  Non  tali  auxilio — no  real 
advance  in  the  higher  education  will  come  in  that  way.' 

The  position  which  is  held  to-day  by  the  newest  profes- 
sional schools,  those  of  engineering,  in  the  United  States,  is 
perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  reports  of  professional  critics 

•  Sibley  College  reports,  1898. 

'  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  The  Nation,  December  9.  1897. 
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and  experts  from  Europe,  and  esj>ecially  from  Germany.  An 
American  writer  on  this  subject  has  recently  made  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

After  considering  these  chaotic  entrance  conditions  to  the  professional 
colleges  of  law  and  medicine,  it  is  refreshing  to  return  to  another,  in  which, 
with  but  little  pretension, — with  modesty  and  deprecation,  rather, — a  model 
has  been  set  which  all  other  professions  will,  in  the  end,  surely  follow. 

The  engineering  profession  to-day  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  educated 
in  America.  While  there  may  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  highly  trained 
men,  there  is  also  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  poorly  trained  ones  than  in 
either  medicine  or  law.  It  may  seem  strange  that  that  profession  which 
comes  less  into  immediate  contact  with  the  general  public  should  be,  upon 
the  whole,  more  highly  trained  than  those  which  touch  so  closely  the 
pecuniary  and  physical  well-being  of  everyone.  But  the  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find.  The  engineer  is  judged  more  by  his  peers,  while  the  lawyer's  or 
physician's  success  is  dependent  very  largely  upon  the  public.  The  capacity 
of  the  engineer  must  invariably  be  made  apparent  to  men  of  affairs  and 
ability,  while  the  lawyer  or  physician  is  judged,  for  the  most  part,  by  those 
who  are  incompetent  to  determine  his  real  merits. 

The  most  earnest  students  that  we  have  are  those  of  the  professional 
schools.  A  distinguished  teacher  of  engineering  has  said  :  "  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  fact  that  the  engineering  students  of  our  colleges  do  more  and 
harder  work  for  a  degree  of  equal  grade  than  do  the  students  of  other 
departments."  As  a  teacher  of  medical  science  I  know  that  the  average 
medical  student  does  fifty  per  cent,  more  work  than  those  of  like  capacities 
in  the  undergraduate  art  courses.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  earnest  students  are  those  who  seek  knowledge  as  a  direct  means 
of  success  ill  life  rather  than  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  its  possession.* 

"  Quite  as  good  exercise  may  be  found  in  getting  some 
whither  as  in  walking  around  the  square,"  and  the  question 
of  the  relative  educating  value  of  the  older  standard  educa- 
tional scheme  and  the  comparatively  recently  admitted  cur- 
ricula of  the  non-classical  and  the  technical  schools  has 
largely  dropped  out"  of  sight.  Experience  shows  that  the 
graduates  of  the  more  scientific  and  less  monastic  and  literary 
courses  are,  in  fact,  in  no  degree  inferior,  and  suffer  in  no  way 
in  the  comparison,  beside  the  product  of  the  school  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen.  Every  exercise  in 
applied  mathematics,  for  example,  gives  at  once  the  desired 
gymnastic  training  and  a  new  power  of  accomplishment  of 
useful  tasks.     Each  lesson  in  physical  science,  or  in  a  inodern 

'  S.  W.  Williston,  in  Science,  December  lo,  1897. 
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language,  gi\  c^  ihe  training  and  discipline  of  the  gymnastic 
schools  and  at  the  same  time,  and  with  even  added  efficiency, 
promotes  the  power  of  acquirement  of  learning,  while  it 
makes  the  learning  thus  gained  take  a  continually  more  and 
more  productive  and  effective  fomi.  All  scientific  and  tech- 
nical schools  have  curricula  which  presuppose,  and  usually 
demand,  for  entrance  some  adequate  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  in  all  the  essential  liberalizing  classes  of  literary  and 
historical  work,  if  not  in  the  classical  studies  themselves. 
The  whole  course,  trend,  and  purpose  of  such  schools  and  col- 
leges must  invariably  and  with  peculiar  effectiveness  insure 
not  only  the  acquisition  of  "  useful  knowledge,"  the  hvtc  noire 
of  the  ancient  regime,  but  also  very  effective  intellectual  gym- 
nastics and  an  increased  power  of  retaining  and  utilizing 
knowledge  such  as  only  that  peculiar  interest  which  comes  of 
actual  use  can  confer. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  authoritative 
members  of  the  profession,  the  process  of  raising  entrance  re- 
quirements has  already  gone  too  far,  and  the  result  of  carry- 
ing the  process  further,  for  purely  sentimental  reasons  which 
do  not  appeal  to  the  people  who  desire  to  send  their  sons  to 
such  schools,  will  be  to  seriously  cripple  institutions  of  this 
kind  in  the  work  of  aiding  the  industrial  classes  and  of  com- 
plying with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  making 
the  "  leading  objects  "  of  these  schools  and  of  the  colleges  to 
which  they  are  attached  that  of  providing  technical  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  cannot,  because  of  lack  of  time,  of  money, 
or  of  talent  for  literary  work,  take  the  older  college  courses, 
and  with  whom  lies  the  alternative  between  going  into  tech- 
nical schools  and  going  directly  into  business,  when  leaving 
the  high  schools  or  earlier. 

As  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  these  members  of  the  profession, 
we  lose  many  opportunities  of  helping  young  men,  who  now 
go  directly  into  business,  while,  were  the  requirements  made, 
as  they  would  say,  more  reasonable,  they  would  secure  a  good 
scientific  training  for  their  chosen  work.  The  university 
thus  loses  its  greatest  opportunities. 

In  illustration  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  tliat  elevation  of 
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the  entrance  requirements  of  Sibley  College,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  a  year  of  mathematics — demanding  higher  algebra  and 
advanced  work  in  geometry  and  trigonometry,  so  that  the 
college  work  should  begin  with  analytical  geometry — 
resulted  in  cutting  down  the  entering  classes  forty  per  cent., 
and  thus  nearly  one-half  of  the  young  men  who  might  have 
been  given  a  good  scientific  education  in  preparation  for  their 
professional  life  were  sent  into  business  untrained;  for  there 
was  no  evidence  of  their  entering  college  in  other  departments 
or  going  to  other  institutions.®  The  change  here  referred  to 
was  not,  however,  from  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  but  was  compelled  by  excess  of  numbers;  it  being 
found  impracticable  to  properly  handle  the  excessively  large 
classes  then  coming  forward  for  professional  training  pre- 
vious to  going  into  business.  The  outcome,  however,  was 
from  every  other  point  of  view  satisfactory.  It  permitted  the 
establishment  of  a  vastly  improved  course,  the  selection  of 
admirably  prepared  men,  and  the  elevation  of  the  school  to 
a  more  nearly  professional  position  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  reached.  To-day  the  great  German  and  other  foreign 
technical  colleges  are  endeavoring  to  get  our  methods  of 
experimental  engineering  introduced  into  their  curricula.  It 
further  permitted  the  organization  of  the  higher,  the  gradu- 
ate schools  of  special  departments  of  engineering,  as  marine, 
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railway,  and  electrical  engineering,  to  be  effected  in  satis- 
factory form. 

Summarizing  the  principles  which  control  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  technical  and  professional  schools  and  in  the  cor- 
relation of  these  schools  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  we  may  assert  the  following  principles: 

(i)  In  seeking  to  educate  a  people,  offer  what  the  people 
need  and  can  appreciate  as  needs  to  their  progress  thru 
life,  as  well  as  a  gymnastic  education.  The  people  can  be 
trusted  to  judge  when  and  where  they  may  find  it  best  to 
follow  the  educational  curriculum  and  where  and  when  to 
pass  over  into  the  technical  and  professional.  They  can  be 
trusted,  where  fitted  for  intellectual  work,  to  continue  their 
■education  as  far  as  practicable. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  people  were  offered  only  such 
schools  and  curricula  as  e<lucators  of  literarv'  tastes  desired 
to  give  them.  Our  colleges  made  comparatively  slow  prog- 
ress. Then  scientific  courses  were  intro<luced  into  college 
curricula  and  scientific  and  technical  and  professional  engi- 
neering schools  were  organized  and  our  colleges  grew 
rapidly  and  the  new  foundations  found  ample  support. 

(2)  In  organizing  any  course,  literary,  scientific,  technical, 
professional;  in  college,  technical  school,  or  professional 
school;  highest  success  will  be  attained  when  the  work,  in 
every  department,  is  performed  by  an  expert  in  that  depart- 
ment of  education  or  professional  practice,  and  when  the 
organization  is  effected  and  the  institution  managed  by  ex- 
pert practitioners  in  its  field. 

The  lawyer  should  organize  and  conduct  the  law  school; 
the  educator  and  teacher  of  such  subjects  should  organize, 
conduct,  and  entirely  control  academic  work,  and  the  engi- 
neering practitioner  and  expert  should  similarly  organize  and 
control  the  professional  school  in  which  the  principal  object 
shall  be  the  professional  training  of  young  engineers.  Each 
subject  taught,  also,  should  be  taught  by  specialists,  familiar 
with  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  art  and  with  the 
fundamental  and  essential   methods  of  that   department   of 
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hitman  knowledge.  The  more  learned  the  better,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  learning  for  which  cultivated  people  have  most 
respect;  but  always  and  completely  learned  in  his  special  de- 
partment. Experts,  never  amateurs,  must  be  intrusted  with 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  whatever  department  of  liberal 
education  or  of  professional  training  they  may  be  at  the  mo- 
ment seeking  knowledge.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  one 
man  can  ordinarily  be  expected  successfully  to  teach  higher 
mathematics  and  history  or  chemistry  and  languages. 

(3)  In  organizing  schools  and  curriculums,  assume  as  high 
a  preparation  as  is  practicable,  and  as  broad  an  education 
preliminary  to  entrance  into  professional  work  as  is  practica- 
ble, and  thus  build  the  program  on  as  high  a  plane  as  pos- 
sible. No  curriculum  will  ever  include  all  that  is  desirable 
and  no  system  of  entrance  requirements  will  ever  be  too  high, 
if  appropriate  and  practicable. 

If  these  principles  are  effectively  put  in  practice  by  our 
academic,  our  technical,  and  our  professional  schools,  organ- 
ized as  portions  of  one  great  **  complete  and  perfect  "  system 
of  education  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  Milton,  giving 
opportunity  to  all  and  providing  a  ladder  from  the  gutter  to 
the  highest  point  that  the  citizen  of  the  most  enhghtened  of 
nations  may  reasonably  aspire  to  in  each  individual  case,  we 
may  hope  to  see.  in  time,  schools  and  colleges  of  ideal  cur- 
ricula crowded  by  students,  zealous,  well-prepared,  ambi- 
tious, and  efficient;  parallel  lines  of  study  in  technical  schools 
in  which  those  of  our  youth,  unfitted  for  advanced  study  in 
the  fields  of  literary  or  classical  culture,  may  yet  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  applied  sciences  and  of  modern  languages 
and  literatures  while  seeking  special  preparation  for  their 
chosen  vocations,  for  the  sequel  of  the  lives  which,  they  are 
conscious,  destiny  has  assigned  them;  while  the  professional 
schools,  in  law  and  in  medicine,  in  theology  and  in  engineer- 
ing, will  place  themselves  in  rank  with  the  noblest  of  our  uni- 
versities and  side  by  side  with  them,  as  Koechly  predicted, 
fight  bravely  and  wisely  and  effectively  against  the  greatest 
enemies  of  our  land:  ignorance,  prejudice,  false  traditions, 
and  bad  politics.     Together,  they  will  conspire  to  give  our 
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men  of  wealth  and  leisure  that  culture  and  learning  which, 
only,  in  the  domain  of  scholarship  can  fit  them  for  their  places 
of  opportunity;  to  provide  for  our  professional  men  the  solid 
foundations  of  their  careers  in  learning,  in  scientific  prepara- 
tion, in  technical  instruction  and  practice  which  are  essential 
to  their  most  complete  and  perfect  work,  and  to  give  to  the 
sons  of  average  citizens,  unable  to  give  time  or  money  to 
higher  education,  precisely  that  preparation  for  the  obvious 
sequel  of  their  lives,  in  the  best  educational  preparation  pos- 
sible, that  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  professional,  who 
must  later  direct  their  work,  can  unitedly  contrive.  Repeat- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  writer,  elsewhere  stated,  ^^  where 
practicable: 

Teach  habits  of  pliysical  and  mental  activity,  and  a  healthy  body  aiul" 
mind  will  be  prolific  of  wholesome  and  noble  thought  ;  cultivate  skill  ii> 
fruitful  industries,  and  the  inclination  to  employ  that  skill  in  helpful  ways 
will  not  be  lacking  ;  feed  the  soul  with  the  harvests  of  thought  of  all  ages, 
with  the  gleanings  of  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries — in  whatever  language, 
however  given  verbal  expression — and  all  sympathies,  latent  or  active,  will 
find  their  destined  place  and  work.  Breed  "  the  soul  of  the  sage  in  the 
body  of  the  athlete,"  and  give  the  perfected  soul,  within  its  perfected  body, 
ability  to  do  for  itself  and  others  what  life  may  demand  of  it,  and  trust  that 
what  may  be  done  most  effectively  for  the  world  will  be  done  best  by  this 
perfected  humanity,  thru  the  exercise  of  the  broadest  sympathies  and 
most  efficient  powers  of  aiding  fellow-men. 

Where  "  the  complete  and  j>erfect  education  "  cannot  be 
aspired  to  by  the  youth  who  seeks  preparation  for  the  sequel 
of  his  life,  in  any  profession,  provide  for  him  just  as  complete 
an  education,  in  the  proper  sense,  as  his  time  and  means  per- 
mit, and  then  give  him  his  professional  training,  not  as  edu- 
cation but  as  a  noble  apprenticeship. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Miltonian  training,  re-enforced  by  Miltonian  learning, 
perfected  by  Miltonian  culture,  doing  most  for  the  humblest,  much  for  the 
highest,  whether  ranked  by  place  or  by  mind,  giving  health  to  the  body, 
skill  to  eye  and  hand,  stimulus  to  the  intellect,  and  greatness  to  the  soul, 
will,  always  and  everywhere,  most  effectively  broaden  the  sympathies  and 
render  the  individual  most  helpful  to  his  fellow-men.'* 

R.   H.  Thurston 
Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

""Miltonian  teaching,"  an  address  at   Pratt    Institute,    December   ii,  1894. 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  1037. 
>»  "  Ibid. 
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BAUMEISTER'S  HANDBUCH   DER  ERZIEHUNGS- 
UND  UNTERRICHTS-LEHRE^ 

Within  a  few  months  this  important  handbook  for  German 
secondary-school  teachers  has  been  completed.  The  best 
comprehensive  manuals  for  the  German  secondary-school 
teacher  heretofore  published  are  the  well-known  Handhuch 
der  praktischen  Pddagogik  by  Schiller  of  Giessen,  and  Ersieh- 
ungs-  imd  Unterrichts-lehre  by  Schrader  of  Halle.  The  pres- 
ent work  covers  the  ground  of  these  earlier  works  and  com- 
prises a  vast  field  that  the  earlier  works  do  not  deal  with  at  all. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  later  book  supersedes  the 
earlier  ones,  so  far  as  they  go.  It  is  in  its  greatly  enlarged 
scope  that  the  present  work  distances  all  others  of  the  sort. 
It  is  a  co-operative  undertaking  on  a  large  scale,  consisting 
of  the  combined  labors  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  men — 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  university  professors.  The 
whole  treatise  is  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Baumeister,  formerly  gov- 
ernment inspector  of  schools  in  the  Province  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  work  is  printed  in  Roman  type  and  on  excel- 
lent paper;  the  separate  parts  are  convenient  in  size  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  Bibliographical  references  are  fre- 
quent thruout  the  entire  treatise. 

The  work  of  the  several  writers  is  quite  free  from  any  unify- 
ing attempt  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  each  writer  con- 
tributes his  share  without  reference  to  that  of  any  other. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  external  unity  implied  in  the  common 
purpose  of  the  whole  work,  namely,  to  make  a  serviceable 
book  for  constant  use  in  the  details  of  classroom  teaching  and 
governing,  and  for  reference  in  the  history  of  education  and 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  secondary  educa- 

'  Handhuch  der  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichts-lehre  fur  hohere  Schulen.  Her- 
ausgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Baumeister.  MUnchen  :  1895-98.  C.  H.  Becksdie, 
Verlagsbuchhaudlung. 
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tion  thruout  Europe,  in  particular,  but  also  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  several  of  the  contributors  has  been  confessedly 
influenced  by  Herbartian  ideas,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
method. 

The  work  is  naturally  large,  but  not  discouragingly  bulky. 
Those  portions  in  particular  which  are  intended  for  all 
teachers,  whatever  subjects  they  may  teach,  attract  favorable 
notice  by  their  moderate  size;  and  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  work  are  expressly  intended  for  reference,  and  for  the 
departmental  teacher,  who  will  select  the  part  or  parts  of 
special  use  to  him. 

The  Hohere  Schulen  covered  by  the  title  are  the  classical 
and  non-classical  secondary'  schools  for  boys  with  six-  or 
nine-years'  courses;  ■  schools  for  girls  are  expressly  excluded 
from  consideration. 

The  scope  and  plan  of  the  work,  in  detail,  are  as  follows: 
it  consists  of  four  volumes,  each  comprising  two  or  more 
"parts."  The  general  foundation  or  introduction  to  the  entire 
treatise  is  Volume  I,  Part  i,  "An  outline  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation and  of  secondary  schools,  more  particularly  in  the  Ger- 
man states  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
time,"  by  Professor  Theobald  Ziegler  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg;  361  pages.  This  is  naturally  followed  by  Volume 
I,  Part  2,  "  The  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
schools  at  the  present  time,  more  pJarticularly  in  Germany  ";. 
894  pages.  As  already  intimated,  this  portion  of  Baumeis- 
ter's  treatise  consists  of  more  or  less  extended  accounts,  with 
statistics  whenever  available,  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  secondary  schools  in  the  several  states  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  most  Europyean  countries  outside  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  part  of  the 
handbook  was  produced  under  the  immediate  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  editor,  who  himself  contributed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  subject-matter. 

*  Namely:  the  gymnasium  and  pro-gymnasium,  the  real-gymnasium  and  real- 
pro-gymnasium,  the  real-schule  and  oberreal-schule,  and  the  hohere  blirger 
schulen. 
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Volume  II,  Part  i,  gives  a  systematic  presentation  of  edu- 
cational theory  {Tlieoretische  Pddagogik)  by  Dr.  Wendelin 
Toischer  of  the  German  Gymnasium  in  Prague;  200 
pages.  Volume  II,  Part  2,  is  a  corresponding  treatise  on 
general  educational  practice  {PraktiscJic  Piidagogik)  by  Dr. 
Adolf  Matthias,  Principal  of  the  State  Gymnasium  and  Real- 
Gymnasium  in  Diisseldorf;  214  pages.  This  portion  of  the 
handbook,  as  will  appear  later,  deals  only  with  general  school- 
room practice;  it  does  not  deal  with  the  methods  of  teaching 
individual  subjects.  These  methods  of  teaching  are  treated 
in  a  series  of  monographs  in  another  portion  of  the  w'ork. 

Important  supplements  or  appendices  are  found  in  each  of 
the  two  parts  of  Volume  II.  In  Part  i,  the  appendix,  which 
really  constitutes  a  second  division  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
consists  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Fries,  Superintendent  of  the 
Franckesche  Stiftungen  in  Halle;  206  pages.  In  Volume  II, 
Part  2,  we  have  two  appendices;  the  first  deals  with  boarding 
schools,-  by  Dr.  Gustav  Schimmelpfeng,  Principal  of  the 
Klosterschule  at  Ilfeldt;  38  pages;  and  the  second  deals 
with  school  hygiene,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Kotelmann,  a  well- 
known  physician  of  Hamburg,  and  editor  of  a  paper  on  school 
hygiene;  130  pages. 

Volumes  III  and  IV,  about  1900  pages  together,  consist 
of  monographs  on  methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects 
in  the  courses  of  study  of  secondary  schools,  namely:  religion, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  history,  geography,  "  mathematical 
geography,"  mathematics,  French,  English,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  ath- 
letics. Each  monograph  is  written  by  a  specialist  who  is  or 
has  been  a  teacher  of  his  subject  in  a  secondary  school  or  a 
university. 

Any  review  of  such  a  comprehensive  treatise  by  a  single 
reviewer  can  be  little  more  than  a  sketch  of  what  the  work 
contains.  The  present  review  accordingly  aims  only  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  new  source  of  profes- 
sional guidance  and  inspiration  and.  incidentally,  to  comment 
briefly  on  some  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
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Editor's  introduction — The  Editor's  Introduction,  prefixed 
to  Volume  I,  besides  setting  forth  the  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
whole  treatise,  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  contem- 
pyorary  educational  thought  in  Germany;  and  its  vigorous 
style  and  generally  sound  sense,  together  with  the  high  con- 
ception it  presents  of  the  function  of  secondary  education  in 
Germany,  make  this  introduction  of  decided  interest  to  every 
student  of  education,  whatever  his  nationality  may  be.  Dr. 
Baumeister's  conception  of  secondary  education  naturally 
rests  on  what  in  Germany  is  a  universally  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  public  policy,  namely,  that  appropriate  education  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  admission  to  training  for  a  profession  or 
for  a  future  career  as  a  member  of  the  directing  and  so- 
cially superior  classes.  Accordingly,  the  function  of  second- 
ary education  is  to  acquaint  ever}'  youth  with  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  so  that  he  may  know  well  both  its  physical  and 
social  aspects,  and  his  own  relation  to  them;  and  thus  prepare 
him  for  the  subsequent  professional  or  technical  training  that 
is  to  make  him  a  participator  in  some  leading  activity  in  state 
or  national  affairs  or  in  private  life.  Such  a  conception  of 
secondary  education  naturally  calls  for  a  comprehensive  and 
varied  course  of  study,  which  the  author  briefly  passes  in 
review. 

Dr.  Baumeister  is  an  ardent  classicist.  While  acknowl- 
edging the  imperative  claims  of  modern  subjects  in  the  prejia- 
ration  of  a  modern  youth  for  life's  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges, and  hence  recognizing  that  modern  subjects  have  a 
place  in  modern  secondary'  education,  he  insists  that  only  the 
classical  secondary  school,  the  gymnasium,  affords  the  edu- 
cation f^ar  excelience.  All  training  converges  for  him  in  the 
study  of  the  classical  languages,  particularly  of  Greek.  The 
secondary  school  without  Greek  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
g^-^mnasium,  while  the  secondary  school  without  either  of  the 
classical  languages  is  only  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  education  it  provides — that  educa- 
tion which  enables  them  to  see  the  promised  land,  but  does 
not  permit  them  to  enter  it.  In  a  fine  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
he  quotes  from  an  earlier  article  of  his  own: 
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So  long  as  Goethe's  Tasso  and  Ipigenie  are  more  highly  prized  than 
a  comfortable  sleeping-car,  so  long  as  Cologne  cathedral  is  more  admired 
than  Britannia  Bridge,  so  long  as  Raphael's  "  Madonna  "  is  considered  as 
mighty  an  achiev^ement  of  the  human  mind  as  spectrum  analysis  ;  in  short, 
so  long  as  the  idealistic  foundation  of  education  remains, — that  foundation 
which  has  enabled  western  Europe  to  become  the  center  of  cultivated 
humanity,- — so  long  must  we  continue  to  regard  the  educational  journey  to 
Greece  as  the  best  preparation  for  the  fullest  appreciation  of  all  the  aims 
and  interests  of  life.  He  who  lacks  the  necessary  intellectual  resources  for 
this  journey  may  visit  Italy  and  Rome,  and  there  seek  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  origin  of  modern  nations,  and  understand  much  that  was  originally  for- 
eign to  our  civilization,  but  is  now  ineffaceably  stamped  on  it.  The  great 
majority,  who  are  in  haste  to  earn  a  living,  must  content  themselves  with  an 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  domains  of  modern  life  (access  to  which  is  of 
course  by  no  means  denied  to  the  former  classes);  they  will  undertake 
a  survey  of  neighboring  nations,  and,  on  their  native  soil,  endeavor  to  gain 
a  thoro  comprehension  of  their  own  country's  history  and  conteniporary 
life. 


This  defense  of  classical  study  in  secondary  education  is 
found  on  examination  to  be,  as  usual,  not  so  much  a  defense 
of  the  study  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  languages  as  it  is  a  de- 
fense of  the  study  of  the  literature,  art,  and  institutions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  This  review  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
go  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  notion  that  the  best 
way  to-day  for  most  secondary-school  pupils  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  institutional 
debt  of  our  civilization  to  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  thru  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  in  passing,  however,  that  such  a 
notion  is  an  international  fallacy  that  has  wrought  much  mis- 
chief on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  notion  is 
wholly  erroneous.  Theoretically  it  is  easy  to  show  its  ab- 
surdity; it  has  never  been  proved  in  America  in  practice;  and 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  notion  is  quite  as  much 
without  foundation  in  Germany  as  it  is  in  this  country.  In 
all  countries  for  many  decades  the  acquaintance  which  sec- 
ondary-school pupils  have  acquired  with  Greek  civilization 
has  been  derived  mainly  from  history,  from  reference  books 
and  works  of  art,  from  translations,  and  from  notes  in  the  ver- 
nacular in  the  editions  of  the  classics  studied;  and  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent  from  the  actual  reading  of  the  classical 
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languages.  The  argument  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  the  classical  languages  in  secondary  education  is  not 
difficult  to  find,  but  it  is  time  the  absurd  fallacy  just  referred 
to  was  abandoned.' 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  Dr.  Baumeister  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  narrow  or  bigoted  classicist.  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  introduction  (pages  xxx-xxxi)  we  find 
him  warmly  defending  most  of  the  refonns  in  secondary  edu- 
cation advocated  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  December, 
1890.  It  is  well  known  that  those  reforms  were  made  chiefly 
because  the  demands  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  suninu)ne<l 
the  conference,  could  not  be  set  aside;  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant changes  adopted  for  the  program  for  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  and  real-gymnasia,  and  which  went  into  effect  in 
1892.  consist  chiefly  in  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
class  exercises  per  week;  and  that  this  reduction  was  effected 
mainly  thni  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  periods  given 
to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  Latin  in  the 
real-gymnasium.  At  the  same  time  a  small  increase  was 
made  in  the  number  of  periods  devoted  to  German,  to  his- 
tory, and  to  g>'mnastics.  By  these  changes,  together  with 
the  introduction  of  English  as  an  optional  study  into  the 
three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  and  a  small  increase  in 
the  amount   of  required   and   optional   drawing,   the   gym- 

*  Dr.  Baumeister's  naYve  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  classics  have  long 
been  studied  in  this  country  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  says:  "  Hence,  so 
long  as  the  more  highly  cultivated  classes  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  other  most 
advanced  nations  of  Europe  still  retain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  their  intellectual 
connection  with  classical  antiquity,  so  long  must  the  history  and  languages  of  the 
latter  constitute  a  part  of  the  higher  education  of  our  youth.  This  may  even 
be  verified  by  reference  to  young  America  which,  altho  already  distancing  her 
mother  Europe  in  technical  skill,  nevertheless  experiences  at  this  very  moment  the 
need  of  acquiring  her  higher  culture  by  penetrating  to  its  source  and  is  just  at  this 
time  eagerly  beginning  to  study  the  classical  languages."  [So  l.inge  daher  die 
hOher  gebildeten  Kreise  unserer  Nation  und  der  librigen  Kulturviilker  Kuropas 
den  geistigen  Zusammenhang  mit  dem  klassischen  Altertum  noch  lebendig  flihlen, 
mlissen  Sprachen  und  Geschichte  des  letzteren  einen  Teil  der  httheren  Jugend- 
bildung  ausmachen.  Wir  konnen  dies  sogar  an  dem  Beispiele  des  jUngeren 
Amerika  darthun,  das,  obwohl  schon  jetzt  die  Mutter  Europa  in  technischen 
Fertigkeiten  iiberflQgelnd,  dennoch  gerade  jetzt  das  BedUrfnis  fUhlt  ihre  hohere 
Bildung  sich  anzueignen,  und  dabei  auf  deren  Quellm  zurtickzugehen,  indem  es 
gerade  jetzt  die  klassischen  Sprachen  mit  Eifer  zu  studieren  beginnt. — Editor's 
Introduction,  p.  xvi  ] 
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nasium  is  said  to  have  been  "  modernized."  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  these  changes  at  once  aroused  a  storm  of 
controversy  in  Germany,  and  the  contest  is  still  in  progress. 
The  results  of  this  contest,  thus  far  discernible,  seem  to  be  a 
tendency  of  the  classicists  to  assume  a  more  reasonable  i>osi- 
tion  than  they  have  heretofore  held;  i.  e.,  to  make  them  will- 
ing to  accept  less  than  nearly  the  whole  curriculum  for  their 
share  of  the  educational  field,  and  a  growing  disposition  to 
acknowledge  the  educational  value  of  the  modem  subjects. 
Among  other  things,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  confer- 
ence had  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  real-gymnasium 
so  that  thenceforth  there  should  be  only  two  kinds  of  second- 
ary schools,  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-schule.  The  spirit 
of  some  phases  of  the  controversy  referred  to  is  illustrated  by 
a  recent  writer  in  his  book  Kultiir  mid  ScJiule.  He  says  in 
sul)stance:  The  December  Conference  of  1890  had  prepared 
a  little  drama  in  three  acts.  In  the  first  act  the  real-gym- 
nasium was  to  be  on  trial  before  the  gymnasium  and  the  real- 
schule;  in  the  second  act,  the  real-gymnasium  was  to  be  con- 
demned and  throttled;  in  the  third  act  the  gymnasium  and 
the  real-schule  were  to  join  in  a  triumphal  dance  around  the 
dead  body  of  their  foe.  But  this  drama  failed  to  be  enacted. 
In  clearing  the  ground  for  declaring  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  questions  at  issue,  Dr.  Baumeister  gives  an  excel- 
lent brief  account  of  the  historical  development  and  present 
condition  of  the  three  classes  of  German  secondary  schools. 
We  get  from  this  account  an  insight  into  the  crowded  Ger- 
man programs,  and  into  the  methods  of  teaching,  good 
and  bad,  past  and  present,  together  with  a  brief  but  vigorous 
plea  for  a  more  rational  and  effective  method  than  has  been 
the  rule  heretofore — all  decidedly  suggestive.  The  question 
of  method  is  treated  more  at  length  in  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding pages  of  the  introduction.  The  general  method  ad- 
vocated is  the  method  of  Herbart  as  modified  by  and  ex- 
plained in  the  practice  of  Herbart's  follower  Frick  in  Lehr- 
proben  and  Lehrgaeiige.  Dr.  Baumeister's  approval  of  Prick's 
general  method  and  of  the  mo<lel  lessons  in  Frick's  periodical 
is  fully  justified  by  their  general  excellence.    This  method  has 
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already  found  recognition  in  this  country  thru  American 
Herbartians,  some  of  whom  have  drawn  freely  from  the 
Lehrproben  and  Lchrgaenge  in  their  own  writings;  and  the 
method  is  destined  to  win  much  wider  recognition,  for  it  is 
thoroly  sensible.  The  two  or  three  pages  in  which  Dr. 
Baumeister  attacks  the  pedantic  arrogance  of  the  scholar  who 
cannot  or  will  not  see  that  teaching  power  in  the  schoolroom 
is  as  imjwrtant  as  scholarship, ought  to  be  translated  and  pub- 
lished as  a  tract  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  some 
American  and  European  educational  centers.  He  points 
out,  as  has  been  so  often  shown  before,  how  much  the  neo- 
phyte, whether  genius  or  common  person,  could  be  aided  in 
his  work  as  a  teacher  by  thoughtful  attention  to  the  recorded 
and  generalized  experiences  of  previous  workers,  that  is,  by  a 
study  of  methods.  He  then  discusses  the  absurd  notion  that 
what  is  valuable  in  each  teacher's  "  individuality  "  will  suffer 
by  such  study.  He  points  out  that  there  is  usually  much  in 
a  man's  "  individuality  "  at  the  outset  that  prevents  him  from 
developing  a  decent  efficiency  without  great  loss  on  the  part 
of  his  pupils;  and  that  there  is  indeed  too  little  danger  that  a 
teacher's  "  individuality,"  with  all  its  shortcomings,  will 
suffer  thru  training.  Complete  or  sudden  and  miraculous 
changes  of  personality  are  as  little  likely  to  occur  thru 
training  in  method  as  thru  other  kinds  of  training.  But 
to  assert  that  the  blunders  of  inexp>erience  cannot  be  mini- 
mized by  sensible  training  in  methods,  and  that  all  teachers, 
the  moderately  endowed  as  well  as  the  more  highly  gifted,  can- 
not profit  by  critical  study  of  good  teaching  and  by  reflecting 
on  the  educational  experiences  of  their  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries— to  assert  that  such  study  and  reflection,  unlike 
similar  study  and  reflection  in  every  other  field  of  human 
activity,  is  useless — is  arrogant  presumption  or  willful  blind- 
ness. 

The  last  subdivision  of  the  editor's  introduction  deals  with 
"  a  glance  into  the  immediate  future."  It  consists  of  a  .series 
of  reflections  on  contemporary  educational  and  social  ques- 
tions and  tendencies.  The  last  few  paragraphs  are  most  sug- 
gestive of  all.     The  author,  referring  to  the  widespread  in- 
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dustrial,  social,  and  political  discontent  and  uneasiness,  points 
out  that,  in  all  probability,  the  most  engrossing  problem  of 
the  next  century  will  be  the  gradual  reorganization  of  so- 
ciety. To  render  wise  and  efficient  service  in  this  reorgani- 
zation, the  directing  and  socially  superior  classes  must 
possess  social  enlightenment.  This  enlightenment  the  sec- 
ondary schools  must  accordingly  endeavor  to  furnish.  To 
that  end  Dr.  Baumeister  urges  the  introduction  of  "  phi- 
losophy "  into  the  last  year  of  the  course  of  study.  This 
philosophy  should  not  be  metaphysics,  but  such  a  study  of 
psychology  and  ethics,  particularly  the  last,  as  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions; such  a  study  as  will  prepare  the  youth  who  enters  at 
once  on  his  life  work,  or  on  the  university  study  of  law,  medi- 
cine, or  theology,  or  the  university  study  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  attack  the  social  problems  which  he  is  sure  to 
meet,  either  at  once  or  during  his  professional  study  and 
thereafter,  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  their  gravity  and 
complexity,  and  some  power  of  profiting  by  any  real  instruc- 
tion, whether  of  lectures  or  books  or  experience.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  secondary  school  promote  intelligent  prog- 
ress toward  that  widely  diffused  general  well-being  which  the 
social  reformer  is  aiming  at.  The  importance  of  such  con- 
siderations in  the  improvement  of  American  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropean secondary  education  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. 

I  have  touched  on  the  chief  points  of  the  editor's  introduc- 
tion to  his  handbook  in  order  to  indicate  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  whole  enterprise.  The  editor  has  undertaken  his 
task  con  amore  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  necessity  and 
utility. 

Zicgler's  History  of  education,  Volume  I,  Part  i — It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  several  contributors  to  the  handbook  have 
shown  that  they  share  the  editor's  interest  in  the  undertaking 
and  his  earnestness  of  purpose.  As  was  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, all  have  not  been  equally  successful  in  carrying  out  their 
intentions.  Among  the  most  successful  contributors  is  Pro- 
fessor Ziegler.     His  history  of  education  is  excellent.     The 
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history  is  expressly  limited  to  the  period  since  the  Renais- 
sance, and  deals  especially  with  secondary  education.  This 
limitation  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  author  from  giving 
a  valuable  introductory-  sketch  dealing  with  education  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  brief  ap- 
propriate consideration  thniout  the  work  of  elementary 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  higher  or  university  education 
on  the  other. 

Ziegler's  history  is  not  merely  educational  biography, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  still  represents  nearly  all  that 
we  have  of  the  history  of  education  in  English.  Ziegler's 
history  is,  as  it  should  l)e,  that  part  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion which  concerns  the  educational  doctrines  that  grow  out 
of  the  traditions  and  contemporary  needs  of  the  times  of 
which  he  writes,  and  the  schools  in  which  these  traditions  and 
theories  were  embcnlied,  together  with  their  influence  on 
their  own  times  and  on  the  evolution  of  the  culture  of  their 
immediate  future  and  of  to-day.  At  the  same  time,  the  lives 
and  work  of  individual  teachers  and  of  particular  schools  are 
treated  with  sufficient  fullness  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  their  personal  influence  or  immediate  useful- 
ness, and  to  aflford  guidance  and  inspiration — or  warning — 
to  the  modern  teacher.  The  history  is  not  narrowly  limited 
to  the  history  of  education  in  Germany;  altho,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  educational  movements  outside  of  Germany  are 
treated  mainly  with  reference  to  their  influence  on  German 
education.  The  last  section  of  the  history  deals  with  con- 
temporary educational  reforms,  and  anyone  who  has  read 
Ziegler's  little  book  Die  Fragen  dcr  Schidrcform  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  this  section  of  the  history  has  great  contem- 
porary interest  and  value.  Indeed,  Ziegler's  whole  history'  is 
so  clear,  comprehensive,  and  interesting  that  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  every  student  of  the  history  of  education,  and 
particularly  of  those  students  who  wish  to  trace  the  evolution 
and  contemporary  influence  of  educational  ideals  and  prac- 
tices, and  not  merely  the  lives  of  educational  reformers. 

Systems  of  secondary  education.  Volume  I,  Part  2 — The  sec- 
ond part  of  Volume   I   represents  a  large  amount  of  co- 
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operative  endeavor.  No  less  than  twenty-six  persons  have 
assisted  the  editor  in  the  exposition  of  the  systems  of  sec- 
ondary education  as  at  present  organized  and  administered 
thruout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
constitutes  a  thick  volume  of  reference,  and  is.  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  serviceable  compendium  of  information  on 
the  organization  and  administration  of  contemporary  systems 
of  secondary  education  in  print.  The  reports  from  the  sev- 
eral countries  are  written  either  by  natives  or  by  Germans 
who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  countries  reporting.  The 
only  European  states  missing  are  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rou- 
mania.  The  German  states  naturally  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  volume — about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  book. 
The  description  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States 
occupies  forty-one  pages.  If  I  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  book  by  this  i>ortion  (contributed  by  Professor 
Benjamin  I.  Wheeler  of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor 
Charles  H.  Thurber,  editor  of  the  School  rcvieic,  Chicago)  and 
by  other  portions  that  deal  with  secondary  education  in  such 
of  the  European  states  as  I  happen  to  know  something  about, 
I  should  say  that  the  entire  book  is  as  reliable  as  a  brief  ac- 
count can  well  be,  and  is,  moreover,  very  interesting. 

The  general  theory  of  education  (Theoretisclie  Padagogik), 
Volume  II,  Part  i — This  subject  is  expounded  at  length  by 
Dr.  Toischer  of  Prague  and  is  rather  disappointing.  The 
author  announces  early  in  his  introduction  that  his  stand- 
point is  not  that  of  one  who  merely  investigates  the  relation 
of  pupil  and  teacher;  that  he  purposes  to  consider  education 
also  in  its  broader  aspects — as  a  social  force  and  as  a  function 
of  society.  This  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  beyond 
a  few  incidental  references  in  the  next  few  pages  to  the  social 
aspects  of  education  the  author's  treatment  is  really  limited 
to  a  detailed  general  consideration  of  the  instruction  and 
training  of  children  at  first  in  the  home — this  is  rather  briefly 
treated — and  in  school.  He  immediately  divides  his  subject 
into  physical,  mental,  and  moral  education  (Pflege,  Unterricht, 
Zucht)  and  proceeds  to  discuss  each  in  what  is  very  like 
the  good  old  way.     The  style  is  rather  commonplace  and 
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sometimes  heavy.  The  book  may  be  compared  to  Bain's 
Education  as  a  science,  both  on  this  account  and  for  its  occa- 
sional pages  of  decided  value.  The  fact  is  that  a  treatment  of 
educational  theory  is  at  present  sure  to  be  only  a  compen- 
dium of  opinions,  and  as  such  its  value  in  stimulating  thought 
will  depend  on  the  freshness  or  originality  of  these  opinions, 
or  on  the  skill  with  which  they  are  set  forth.  In  neither  of 
these  respects  can  Dr.  Toischer's  contribution  to  the  Hand- 
buch  be  said  to  possess  conspicuous  merit.  It  is  a  plodding 
and  sincere  endeavor  to  consider  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous problems  of  educational  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  Herbartian.  As  such  it  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  contempo- 
rary discussion  of  the  theme  with  which  it  deals. 

The  professional  training  of  secondary-school  teacliers — The 
next  division  of  Volume  II  consists  of  Dr.  Fries's  detailed 
account  of  the  professional  training  of  secondary-school 
teachers,  almost  exclusively  in  Germany.  A  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  professional  training  outside  of  Germany.  It  is 
an  extremely  well  arranged  and  clear  account  of  the  training 
prescribed  by  the  several  German  states,  together  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  this  training  up  to  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Fries's  contribution  to  the  Handbnch  is  written 
with  the  conviction  that  "  Every  teacher  needs  in  preparation 
for  his  vocation,  in  addition  to  thoro  scholarship,  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  methcKl  which  not  only  does  not  force  his 
native  teaching  power  into  rigid  forms,  but  is  the  direct 
means  of  making  him  really  free  from  constraint,  and  his 
teaching  most  productive.  To  this  end  he  must  receive 
guidance  and  direction  from  men  of  acknowledged  scholar- 
ship, successful  experience,  and  excellent  personal  qualities; 
men  whose  whole  bearing  and  conduct,  and  particularly 
whose  faithful  performance  of  every  professional  duty  inspires 
confidence  and  respect." 

We  have,  first,  a  discussion  of  the  future  teacher's  univer- 
sity training.  Dr.  Fries  justly  insists  on  a  training  that  in- 
sures general  scholarship  as  well  as  special  proficiency  in  a 
chosen  field,  and  so  guards  against  superficial  knowledge  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  pedantic  narrowness  on  the  other.  This 
is  followed  by  an  account  and  critical  discussion  of  the  exami- 
nations that  are  or  might  be  intended  to  secure  this  training; 
and  a  further  similar  discussion  of  the  subsequent  professional 
training  of  the  seminary  and  the  apprentice  year.  Naturally 
the  crowning  portion  of  Dr.  Fries's  monograph  is  the  part 
that  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  this  profes- 
sional training  as  at  present  carried  on.  The  title  of  this  por- 
tion is  "  Experience  and  criticism  ";  and  in  it  are  passed  in  re- 
view the  three  plans  in  vogue  thruout  Germany;  namely, 
the  university  seminary,  the  apprentice  year  and  the  provin- 
cial seminary,  and  the  gymnasium  seminary,  or  seminary  in 
connection  with  a  gymnasium.  What  imparts  especial  value 
to  this  discussion  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  detailed  critical  con- 
sideration of  each  phase  of  professional  training  with  its  ex- 
cellences and  defects  under  each  of  the  three  forms  of  training 
just  mentioned;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Fries  is  himself  the  director  of  a  seminary  in  connection  with 
the  gymnasium  at  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen  over  which  he 
presides,  and  hence  has  repeatedly  had  to  consider,  during 
his  long  and  successful  career  as  a  teacher  and  supervising 
officer,  the  problem  of  professional  training  for  teachers.  He 
accordingly  brings  to  bear  on  the  entire  discussion  the  fruits 
of  a  ripened  experience.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a 
thoroly  judicial  spirit.  The  whole  account  is,  moreover, 
permeated  by  the  sound  scholarship,  the  clear  pedagogical 
insight,  the  inspiring  earnestness,  and  the  genial  spirit  of  the 
writer.  No  portion  of  the  Handbuch  will  be  found  more  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  to  teachers  of  teachers  than  Fries's  con- 
tribution. Like  Ziegler's  history,  it  deserves  to  be  translated, 
and  so  made  accessible  to  every  student  of  secondary  and 
higher  education. 

Matthiases  Praktische  pddagogik  is  a  high-grade  manual  of 
general  schoolroom  practice.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  interesting  and  suitable  description  of  the  attitude  of 
healthy  self-criticism  which  every  teacher  and  manager  of 
children  and  youth  must  acquire  if  he  would  aim  at  perma- 
nent growth  in  efficiency.     The  whole  book  is  now  and  then 
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enlivened  by  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing 
in  pedagogical  literature.  Matthias's  teacher  is  scholarly,  ear- 
nest, enthusiastic,  firm ;  all  of  this  teacher's  dealings  with  the 
pupils  are  dictated  by  a  conscious,  unwavering  purpose  to 
help  the  pupil  to  help  himself,  and  to  w'in  the  pupil's  confi- 
dence and  co-operation  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  whether 
moral   or  intellectual,   thru   the   influence   of  a   strong   hut 
kindly  personality.     We  find  him  accordingly  laying  special 
stress  on  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  and  de- 
voting the  first  tho  not  the  longest  division  of  his  book  to 
the   teacher's   personal    qualities.     Naturally,    he   does   not 
undertake  to  pass  in  review  all  the  virtues  that  the  teacher 
should  possess  nor  all  the  faults  he  ought  to  shun.     lUit,  as 
he  has  already  declared  in  his  introduction,  he  intends  to  dis- 
cuss his  sul)ject  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  wishes  to 
point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  that  experience  has  shown 
young  teachers  (and  often  older  teachers  too)  are  prone  to 
make,  and  which  a  suitable  warning  may  help  them  to  over- 
come; and  he  intends  to  discuss  some  of  those  virtues  which 
no  teacher  can  afford  to  dispense  with,  and  which  by  persist- 
ent endeavor  may  be  acquired,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  all 
teachers.     The  other  main  divisions  of  the   book   treat  of 
method,  moral  training  and  discipline,  the  school  and  the 
home.     In  the  chapter  on  methml  we  have  a  sensible  warn- 
ing against  *'  too  much   methcnl,"   but   also  a  just  protest 
against   "  methodless   procedure."     Then    follow   the   usual 
appropriate  considerations  bearing  on  the  teacher's  prepara- 
tion for  his  daily  work,  the  teacher's  voice  and  manner,  the 
art  of  questioning,  the  forms  of  answers,  teaching  by  lectures, 
reviews,  and  so  on;  together  with  a  section,  toward  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  in  which  the  practical  value  of  the  Herbart- 
Ziller-Stoy   formal   steps   in   instruction    is  asserted,   and   a 
judicious   use   of  this   scheme   is   recommended.     Matthias 
warns  against  being  mastered  by  this  scheme,  but  strongly 
recommends  mastering  it  with  a  view  to  using  it  when  it  can 
be  properly  employed,  and  refraining  from  any  attempt  to 
force  all  teaching  into  this  particular  mold.     This  is  good 
sense. 
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No  portion  of  Matthias's  book  shows  better  the  kindly  but 
strong  spirit  which  permeates  his  whole  monograph  than  the 
portion  deaHng  with  moral  training  and  discipline,  and  the 
importance  with  which  this  topic  is  regarded  is  sndwiti'  \^  i)ie ' 
fact  that  nearly  half  his  whole  book  is  devoted  to  it.  Tho 
the  familiar  headings  are  found  here,  the  treatment  is  fresh 
and  constantly  suggestive.  After  visiting  a  great  many  Ger- 
man classrooms  during  the  past  winter,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
much  good  might  result  if  this  book  could  be  read  carefully 
by  many  secondary^-school  teachers.  Matthias  objects  to 
military  discipline  in  the  school — the  most  common  form, 
tho  often  somewhat  softened,  now  in  vogue — and  would 
substitute  for  it  equally  firm  and  strenuous  insistence  on  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  the  performance  of  duty,  but  guided  by 
sympathetic  interest  rather  than  by  mere  authority  that  con- 
stantly has  a  tendency  to  become  despotic.  The  warnings 
and  suggestions  with  which  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
abound,  based  as  they  are  on  a  rich  and  varied  experience,  are 
excellent.  His  discussions  deserve  to  be  used  as  sources  of 
guidance  and  inspiration  by  all  teachers,  young  and  old. 

The  final  section  of  Matthias's  book — a  ver\'  short  one — is 
devoted  to  the  question  of  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  Tn  it  the  author  undertakes  only  a  rSsumS  of 
matter  already  incidentally  discussed  in  connection  with 
other  topics.  His  position  is  that  every  good  home  is  a 
natural  co-operating  agency  with  the  school,  and  no  special 
plan  for  co-operation  with  such  a  home  is  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  home  influences  are  antagonistic  to  the 
school  influences,  the  school  endeavors  to  show  to  parents 
the  reasonableness  and  the  friendly  purpose  of  every  require- 
ment, and  the  justice  and  kindly  spirit  that  underlie  the  treat- 
ment every  pupil  receives — and  then  every  teacher  takes 
pains  to  justify  these  claims  to  good  sense  and  kindline.ss  in 
•every  detail.  The  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  teachers  being 
what  it  should  be,  the  teacher's  attitude  is  that  of  one  who 
avoids  precipitating  a  conflict  as  long  as  possible;  but  also  of 
one  who,  like  the  physician,  is  a  professional  expert,  and 
whose  final  conclusions  must  therefore  be  respected,  whether 
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welcome  or  unwelcome,  whether  understood  or  not.  We  can 
hardly 'claim  as  y^U  in  this  country,  that  our  secondary-school 
,  Ibea'eber^  con^stHute  a  body  of  professional  experts;  indeed 
'  './rtJiTi  r^yiowh  observation  I  incline  to  the  belief  that,  in  spite 
of '  itHftfei'sal  high  scholarship,  it  also  requires  some  effort  to 
regard  the  rank  and  file  of  Gennan  secondary-school  teachers 
in  that  light.  Nevertheless  this  claim  can  be  made  for  most 
of  the  principals  in  Germany,  and  for  a  majority  of  our  own 
principals  in  this  country;  and  as  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  co-operation  between  home  and  school, 
whatever  that  co-oi>eration  or  conflict  may  be,  falls  chiefly  on 
the  principals,  the  soundness  of  Matthias's  position  will 
hardly  be  questioned;  especially  since  he  insists  strongly  that 
parents  have  their  rights  as  well  as  teachers,  and  that,  even 
when  the  parents  are  mistaken,  their  rights  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. The  suggestion  of  professional  independence  for 
the  teacher  like  that  of  the  physician  is  worth  reflecting  on. 
Professional  training  is  at  present  forced  on  our  principals  by 
virtue  of  their  position  as  directors  of  educational  affairs.  In 
the  course  of  their  experience  they  are  compelled  to  acquire 
professional  training.  Rut  most  teachers,  in  the  absence  of 
professional  training  before  they  begin  to  teach,  remain  what 
they  are  at  the  beginning — classroom  teachers,  whose  profes- 
sional horizons  are  limited  by  their  classrooms  and  their  sub- 
jects. Whatever  we  might  wish  to  claim  in  this  regard^ 
it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  professional  independence 
for  teachers  until  every  teacher  takes  his  vocation  seri- 
ously enough  to  make  special  preparation  for  it  as  a 
profession.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  grow  to  be  a 
body  of  professional  experts  whose  conclusions,  like  those  of 
the  physician,  shall  be  final. 

Dr.  Sch'immclpfengs  hoarding- school  questions — This  short 
essay  (Uebcr  Intcrnatserziehung)  is  disappointing,  not  because 
it  is  not  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  because  there  is  so  little 
of  it.  The  whole  essay  occupies  but  thirty-four  pages  of  the 
Handbuch.  The  author  disclaims  any  attempt  at  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  he  accord- 
ingly restricts  himself  narrowly  to  his  experience  in  his  own 
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school.  This  makes  his  account  concrete  and  interesting  as 
far  as  it  goes;  but  one  regrets  that  the  author  restricted  him- 
self to  so  narrow  a  field,  and  also  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
sert a  single  course  of  study  either  of  his  own  school  or  of 
some  other. 

After  a  brief  paragraph  on  the  question  of  day  schools  vs. 
boarding  schools,  in  which  the  question  is  designedly  left  open' 
to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  circumstances  (such  as  the 
business  or  profession  of  the  parents,  geographical  location 
of  the  home,  nature  of  the  children),  we  have  a  list  of  the 
boarding  schools,  with  their  attendance,  in  the  several  Ger- 
man states.  Some  of  these  statistics  are  twenty  years  old  and 
"hence  confessedly  unsatisfactory;  but  the  author  has  evi- 
dently been  unwilling  or  unable  to  revise  them.  The  body  of 
the  essay  consists  of  two  divisions,  covering  respectively  the 
organization  and  the  work  of  the  school.  In  the  first  section 
we  have  a  short  discussion  of  the  manifold  duties  of  the  direc- 
tor of  a  boarding  school,  together  with  the  personal  charac- 
teristics such  a  director  ought  to  possess  or  at  least  to 
cultivate.  Dr.  Schimmelpfeng's  presentation  glows  with  a 
calm  and  strong  enthusiasm  that  is  very  delightful  and  that 
evidently  comes  from  his  heart.  In  this  section  are  also  con- 
sidered the  duties  of  the  teachers;  the  various  classes  of 
pupils;  the  daily  allotment  of  time  for  work  and  for  recrea- 
tion; the  kind  and  amount  of  food  provided  for  pupils,  and 
the  general  hygiene  of  the  pupils.  The  author's  hearty 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  boarding  school  and  his  firm  con- 
viction that  it  may  be  made  the  source  of  great  good  to  the 
pupils  is  exhibited  still  more  clearly  in  the  second  section  of 
his  essay,  in  which  the  work  or  "  inner  life  "  of  the  school  is 
discussed.  He  points  out  the  great  advantage  to  the  pupil 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  supervision  and  assist- 
ance are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  the  class  exercises,  but 
extend  to  the  pupil's  preparation  for  his  daily  lessons  as  well; 
and  to  the  valuable  influence  the  teachers  may  exercise  over 
the  pupil's  private  reading.  The  author  intends  to  include 
in  private  reading  not  merely  books  read  by  individual  pupils 
in  accordance  with  the  teacher's  recommendation,  but  also 
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extra  or  voluntary  study  in  addition  to  required  work;  and 
finally  the  reading,  on  specified  evenings,  thruout  the  win- 
ter, with  the  teachers  or  principals,  of  some  classic,  either  in 
the  mother  tongue  or,  in  the  upper  classes,  in  some  language 
in  which  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  look  upon  this  reading  as  a  pleasure — a  serious 
pleasure,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  a  pleasure — rather  than  as 
drudgery.  The  arrangements  for  making  this  "  private 
reading "  of  use  to  nearly  the  whole  school  are  thoroly 
practical  and  could  be  employed  to  g^eat  advantage  in  any 
boarding  school. 

The  inner  life  of  the  school  is  described  with  a  gradually 
increasing  stress  on  the  excellent  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
intimate  association  of  teachers  and  pupils;  and,  under  direc- 
tion, of  the  pupils  with  each  other,  for  the  development  of 
intellectual  and  moral  strength  thruout  the  institution. 
The  author  remembers  that  not  only  the  teachers  educate  the 
pupils,  but  that  the  pupils  educate  each  other;  and  among 
other  sensible  recommendations  he  suggests  a  judicious 
use  of  "  prefects  "  or  older  pupils  charged  with  authority. 
Not  the  least  suggestive  recommendation  is  that  made  in  the 
last  paragraph,  namely,  that  the  newcomers  to  a  boarding- 
school  be  received  with  a  simple  ceremony  that  serves  to 
introduce  them  to  the  school  and  to  acquaint  them  with  its 
privileges  and  at  the  same  time,  by  exacting  of  them  the  sim- 
ple pledge  "  to  be  diligent,  obedient.  God-fearing,  and  thank- 
ful," to  imbue  them  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as 
well  as  their  privileges. 

Kotelmann's  School  Hygiene — Dr.  Kotelmann  begins  his 
monograph  on  "  school  hygiene  "  with  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
toric development  of  physical  instruction  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  science  of  school  hygiene  in  Germany.  He 
refers  to  the  celebrated  order  of  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia  in  1842,  which  declarefl  "  physical  exercise  to  be  a 
necessary  and  indispensable  phase  of  the  education  of  young 
men,"  and  points  out  that,  since  the  appearance  of  that  order, 
interest  in  physical  education  and  in  school  hygiene  has 
steadily   increased,   leading   naturally   to   many   special   in- 
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vestigations  and  to  the  recent  numerous  works  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Kotehnann's  monograph  is  divided  into  (i)  hygiene 
of  buildings  and  (2)  hygiene  of  the  pupils.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion we  have  the  usual  considerations  bearing  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  classrooms  within  the  building,  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  cleaning  of  buildings,  and  school  furniture, 
together  with  a  reference  to  Baginsky's  work  and  Eulenberg 
and  Bach's  treatises  on  school  sites,  and  the  details  of  school 
buildings;  in  the  second  division  are  discussed  the  hygiene  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  hygiene  of  the  sense  organs,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  hygiene  of  the  voice  and 
organs  of  speech,  and  general  physical  hygiene  of  the  pupils. 
References  to  recent  and  contemporary  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject are  abundant. 

The  author's  treatise  is  confined  to  those  aspects  of  the 
subject  which  are  more  or  less  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  teachers;  and  he  aims  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  guard  and  to  promote 
the  pupil's  normal  physical  development  during  his  school 
life.  Both  the  selection  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  treat- 
ment in  detail  make  the  book  useful  and  interesting.  It  is  a 
handbook  that  supplies  the  essential  information  that  no  pro- 
fessional student  can  afford  to  dispense  with,  and  its  practical 
discussion  will  be  appreciated  by  every  reader.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  comment  here  on  the  extraordinary  gulf 
that  exists  between  theory  and  practice  in  respect  to  certain 
obvious  demands  of  school  hygiene  in  Germany.  So  many 
of  the  buildings  are  old,  and  so  badly  heated,  lighted,  venti- 
lated, and  cleaned,  that  one  too  often  comes  away  from  visits 
to  schoolrooms  with  nearly  every  physical  sense  outraged. 
One  wonders  that  such  things  can  be  in  a  land  where  so  much 
is  said  and  written  against  them.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  new  school  buildings  which  are,  in  nearly  every 
respect,  models  of  their  class,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  such  buildings  are  far  from  being  the  rule  thruout 
Germany.  No  doubt  we  shall  continue  to  profit  by  German 
theory,  but  I  mistrust  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  some  other 
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educational  conditions,  we  have  already  outstripped  her  in 
practice. 

Volumes  III  and  IV  on  Metlwds — The  final  volumes  of  Dr. 
Baumeister's  Handbuch  consist  of  monographs  on  methods 
of  teaching  the  several  subjects  in  the  secondary-school 
courses  of  study.  Altho  both  of  these  volumes  are  now 
complete  only  one  of  them  has  come  to  hand  at  this  writing. 
To  review  these  volumes  adequately  would  require  as  many 
reviewers  as  there  are  subjects  discussed — sixteen  in  all.  But 
any  intelligent  teacher  can  easily  gain  from  these  mono- 
graphs a  distinct  impression  of  their  great  theoretical  and 
practical  value.  An  examination  of  the  volume  before  me, 
comprising  nine  of  the  monographs,  shows  clearly  enough 
that  each  writer  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  charac- 
teristic German  scholarship  and  a  ripe  experience  in  teaching 
it.  The  writers  are  not  compilers  of  devices.  What  renders 
the  work  of  most  of  them  especially  valuable  is,  first, 
that  they  show  by  implication  the  range  and  depth  of  schol- 
arship required  for  the  appropriate  teaching  of  a  given  sub- 
ject; and  second,  that  they  make  clear  what  they  consider  the 
characteristic  educational  effect — the  educational  value — 
which  their  subjects  may  be  made  to  yield  thru  good  teach- 
ing. The  methods  recommended  are  accordingly  gen- 
erally illuminated  by  clearly  conceived  and  definitely  stated 
aims.  On  this  account  alone  teachers  will  find  these  mono- 
graphs of  great  value.  They  constitute  an  encyclopedia  of 
sound  practice.  A'lmkssness  and,  in  this  country,  the  con- 
comitant inadequate  scholarship  are  the  most  prevalent 
causes  of  poor  teaching.  Mechanical  or  lifeless  imitation  of 
good  models,  or  blind  and  helpless  following  of  bad  ones,  can- 
not long  characterize  the  teacher  who  knows  his  subject  and 
works  with  definite  purposes  clearly  conceived.  I  am  sure 
that  American  as  well  as  German  teachers  will  have  a  hearty 
welcome  for  these  two  volumes — and  for  Baumeister's  entire 

treatise. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvaro  Univrrsity 


IV 

SENTIMENTALITY   IN  SCIENCE-TEACHING 

In  spite  of  the  advances  recently  made  in  the  quahty  of 
text-books  and  in  the  facilities  for  training  teachers,  the  value 
of  the  science  now  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful.  Those  best  fitted  to  judge  would  probably 
say  that  as  soon  as  methods  and  tools  for  instruction  have 
been  carefully  elaborated,  as  soon  as  experience  has  taught  us 
to  tell  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  nature-study  will  take  a 
rightful  place  in  the  curriculum.  Yet  the  work  which  is  now 
being  done  is  often  so  useless  that  the  stoutest  supporters  of 
nature-study  ought  to  be  always  exercising  their  critical  sense 
in  reforming  it.  Its  present  foes,  also,  ought  in  justice  to 
examine  the  situation  carefully,  so  that  they  may  not  deny  the 
value  of  the  work  in  general,  because  of  some  vice  in  the 
selection  of  material  or  the  methods  of  presentation.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  as  its  title  shows,  to  discuss 
one  such  vice,  perhaps  a  rather  important  one. 

A  teacher  said  to  me  recently:  "  I  do  not  try  to  teach  the 
children  facts  about  the  animals  and  plants.  I  don't  care 
how  much  they  know  about  them  if  they  only  love  them." 

Another  teacher  said  in  substance,  "  What  I  want  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  care  for  and  preserve  all  living  things, 
and  to  feel  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  nature,  to  love  nature." 
Doubtless  every  reader  of  this  page  has  often  encountered 
among  teachers  and  books  on  nature-study  an  attitude  some- 
thing like  that  of  these  quotations.  It  seems  very  fine  and 
moral.  The  pretense  of  ennobling  the  artistic  and  ethical  na- 
ture of  the  child,  of  raising  his  curiosity  to  the  height  of  an 
affectionate  interest,  is  very  plausible.  One  thinks  of  the 
young  generation  going  forth  imbued  with  a  love  of  nature 
and  a  joy  in  her  beauties  and  a  reverence  for  her  Creator,  and 
dreams  of  a  near  future  when  all  boys  and  girls  shall  be  poets 
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in  mind  if  not  in  words.  One  pictures  the  sweet  disposition 
of  the  Httle  girl  who  loves  even  the  daisy  so  that  she  will  not 
willlfully  mar  its  life  by  picking  it  and  applauds  this  attempt 
to  soften  child-nature  thru  the  flowers.  One  thinks  of 
the  ardent  interest  the  boy  must  have  in  the  birds  since  he 
has  learned  not  to  steal  their  eggs  and  feels  sure  that  of  such 
boys  will  not  only  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  also  the  king- 
dom of  future  scientists  be  made. 

Nature-study,  when  aiming  this  way,  is  a  thing  easily  to 
grow  enthusiastic  over;  a  thing  concerning  which  all  of  us, 
especially  young  women,  can  easily  feel  fine  emotions.  But 
after  all  this  aim  is  not  a  worthy  one.  The  teacher  who  aims 
chiefly  at  leading  her  scholars  to  feel  affectionately  toward 
plants  and  animals  is  not  aiming  at  a  justifiable  end.  It  is 
not  really  an  aesthetic  or  moral,  but  rather  a  sentimental  aim. 
Her  spirit  is  not  the  healthy  spirit  of  real  goo<lness  or  beauty, 
but  is  rather  the  sickly  spirit  of  a  sentimental  conventionality. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should 
care  for  and  preserve  plants  except  for  the  sake  of  himself  or 
other  people.  The  plant  itself  has  no  feelings  which  are 
gratified  by  an  untroubled  existence,  no  pains  which  care  may 
assuage.  The  reason  why  the  child  should  care  for  it  is 
simply  that  he  may  give  some  conscious  being  happiness  by 
means  of  its  sight  or  smell  or  taste.  The  plant  itself  is  no 
more  an  object  for  love  than  is  the  dirt  it  grows  in.  When 
its  existence  or  prosperity  conflicts  with  the  welfare  of  any 
human  creature  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  sacrificing  it.  The  child  who  should  refuse  to 
pick  a  flower  to  g^ve  to  some  sick  girl,  because  forsooth  he 
loved  the  flower  and  wanted  to  be  good  to  it,  would  certainly 
be  thought  a  monstrosity,  but  toward  creating  just  such 
monsters  this  style  of  nature-study  tends.  And  logically  the 
child  who  leaves  untouched  a  blossom  which  she  herself 
wishes  is  equally  an  ethical  monster.  Let  the  child  then  tend 
the  plants  because  his  fellows  like  to  see  them.  Let  plant- 
study  teach  him  to  love  his  fellows,  if  you  insist  on  its  teach- 
ing him  any  moral  lesson.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not 
only  not  wrong  for  the  child   not   to  love  the   plants  and 
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flowers,  it  is  really  wrong  for  him  to  love  them,  for  it  is  unrea- 
sonable and  therefore  mischievous  idolatry. 

The  question  of  inculcating  a  love  for  animals  is  a  different 
question  because  animals  do,  in  at  least  most  cases,  feel  pleas- 
ure and  pain.  They  do  possess  consciousness,  and  on  the 
nature  of  this  consciousness  depends  the  nature  of  our  duties 
toward  them.  Concerning  it  a  few  general  conclusions  may 
be  stated.  Animals  do  not  have  continuous  self-conscious 
lives,  and  a  painless  death  is  therefore  never  worse  than  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  them.  Under  many  circumstances  it 
may  be  a  boon.  Animals  do  not  have  sentiments  in  the 
human  sense,  and  are  therefore  utterly  unaffected  by  the  feel- 
ings we  may  have  toward  them.  Animals'  minds  are  not 
streams  of  thought  at  all  comparable  to  our  own,  and  there- 
fore all  emotions  and  conduct  toward  them  based  on  the  idea 
that  they  are,  come  from  a  wrong  motive  and  are  likely  to  be 
wrong  emotions  and  acts.  In  general,  we  have  a  right  to 
use  animals  for  our  own  purposes,  so  long  as  we  do  not  make 
them  live- uncomfortable  lives. 

Now  the  feeling  toward  animals  which  the  sentimental 
view  of  nature-teaching  tries  to  arouse  in  children  is  far  from 
this.  Its  first  and  greatest  commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  or  concretely,  "  Thou  must  not  step  on  beetles, 
stick  butterflies  on  corks,"  etc.  It  aims  to  make  children 
love  animals  like  people  and  so  extends  to  the  case  of  animals 
the  feeling  which  we  all  have  against  shortening  the  life-pro- 
bation of  a  self-conscious  personality.  This,  we  have  seen,  is 
irrational.  Equally  irrational  are  all  the  other  lines  of  con- 
duct to  which  the  child  is  led  by  the  emotion  of  love  toward 
animals. 

It  is  true  that  the  sentimentalists  support  their  view  by 
more  sensible  pretensions  than  any  supposed  claims  of  the 
animals  to  our  affection :  by  the  pretension,  namely,  that  the 
child  who  learns  to  love  animals  will  thereby  love  his  fellows 
better,  that  kindness  to  plants  and  animals  goes  with  human 
kindness.  Even  if  this  were  so,  one  could  easily  show  that 
their  sort  of  teaching  was  an  indirect  and  inferior  way  of  pro- 
ducing human  sympathy  and  love.     But  it  is  not  so.     The 
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truth  of  the  opposite  stands  out  clearly  from  the  philanthropic 
lives  of  scientists  and  physicians  who  have  systematically 
made  plants  and  animals  their  prey,  who  have  habitually 
looked  on  them  as  things  to  be  used  for  the  service  of  men. 
Moreover,  histor>'  has  made  for  us  a  convincing  experiment 
in  the  shape  of  the  believers  in  transmigration.  The  fol- 
lowers of  this  doctrine  have  been  systematically  taught  to  re- 
spect and  care  for  all  animals.  Their  children  have  been 
trained  to  this  attitude  thruout  every  hour  of  life.  Have 
these  Hindoos  been  more  loving  and  merciful  and  gentle  and 
sympathetic  to  their  fellows  than  other  nations  of  similar 
civilization  and  circumstances?  On  the  contrary,  right  be- 
side this  universal  kind  treatment  of  animals  has  flourished  a 
caste  system  pre-eminent  in  its  cruelty  to  human  kind.  The 
'man  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast  is  not  thereby  a  merciful 
man. 

Equally  false  is  the  claim  that  by  teaching  children  to  love 
living  things  we  are  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of 
future  scientists.  It  is  only  to  the  vain  imagination  of  a  sen- 
timentalist that  tender  affection  for  animals  and  plants  seems 
a  likely  road  to  a  scientific  interest  in  them.  It  is  a  road 
to  a  certain  wishy-washy  dilettantism,  which,  I  fancy,  is  the 
sort  of  scientific  investigation  in  which  these  teachers  are 
most  interested.  But  it  is  not  and  has  not  been  the  road  to 
real  science,  to  the  discoveries  of  which  our  century  is  so 
justly  proud.  The  impulses  to  scientific  investigation  have, 
of  course,  been  of  many  different  sorts,  but  of  those  which 
appear  in  childhood  the  chief  has  always  been  the  intellectual 
curiosity  to  know  things,  to  discover  their  parts,  how  they 
work  and  what  they  do.  Not  the  girl  who  dearly  loves  her 
doll,  but  the  one  who  cuts  it  open  to  see  its  insides,  is  likely 
to  be  an  investigator  of  human  physiology.  The  boy  who 
collects  moths,  who  steals  birds'  eggs,  who  pokes  the  unlucky 
crab  over  onto  its  back  and  in  fascination  watches  his  uncom- 
fortable eflForts  to  right  himself,  who  takes  his  toy  animals 
apart  to  put  them  together  again,  is  nearer  the  scientific  path- 
way than  the  noble  product  of  sentimental  nature-study  who 
loves  the  worms  and  cares  for  the  dear  plants.     St.  Francis  is 
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no  'patron  saint  for  science  or  science-teachers.  Curiosity, 
not  affection,  is  the  symptom  of  and  anlage  for  the  scientific 
temperament.  It  is  not  even  true  that  the  sort  of  love  our 
nature-study  begets  will  secure  the  habit  of  scientific  observa- 
tion. It  may  secure  the  personifying  observation  of  poets 
and  parable-makers,  that  is  all.  Science  and  scientific  obser- 
vation are  not  the  results  of  an  emotional  or  ethical,  but  of  a 
purely  intellectual,  interest  in  things.  For  their  purposes  the 
most  valuable  quality  in  the  child-mind  is  the  pure  desire  to 
know.  How  little  food  or  encouragement  or  exercise  this 
desire  gets  from  the  sentimental  teacher  of  nature-facts  is  well 
known  to  any  habitual  visitor  of  schools  or  kindergartens. 

One  more  claim  deserves  our  attention,  the  claim  that  the 
kind  of  teaching  we  have  been  attacking  is  yet  a  worthy  kind 
because  it  arouses  the  love  for  npture  in  general,  the  feeling 
for  nature  found  in  the  so-called  nature  poets.  We  have 
already  admitted  that  it  may  do  something  like  this,  and  have 
therefore' two  questions  to  answer.  Is  it  desirable  to  develop 
in  children  this  love  of  nature  in  a  lump,  so  to  speak?  If  so, 
is  nature-study  the  best  means  for  doing  it?  • 

The  feeling  is  desirable  as  an  innocent  aesthetic  emotion, 
as  a  means  to  healthy  pleasure.  It  brings  in  its  train  outdoor 
life  and  sympathy  with  much  beautiful  literature.  Yet  it  does 
not  rank  very  high  in  the  ethical  scale.  It  is  not  a  sign  of 
either  great  virtue  or  great  wisdom,  and  often  goes  with  a 
sickly  sort  of  mind.  It  is  not  comparable  to  the  intellectual 
interest  in  human  nature  which  we  may  call  insight,  or  the 
emotional  interest  in  human  nature  which  we  mean  by  sym- 
pathy. It  is  desirable  for  teachers  to  arouse  it  only  if  they 
arouse  the  proper  species  of  it.  We  are  far  from  wishing  a 
race  of  exaggerated  nature-lovers  of  the  Ruskin  type  or  of 
morbid  nature-lovers  of  the  type  of  the  heroine  of  the  lately 
famous  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night.  As  the  sole  or  predomi- 
nant attitude  of  a  human  being  toward  nature,  this  loving  in- 
terest is  an  atrocity.  Nature  is  quite  as  truly  "  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  quite  as  truly  an.  unchanging  machine,  quite  as 
truly  a  master  against  whom  our  revolt  is  beginning  to  suc- 
ceed, quite  as  truly  a  mere  collection  of  things  to  be  turned 
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to  the  service  of  our  conscious  ends.  It  is  above  all.  on  any 
reasonable  ground,  a  thing  to  study,  to  hww  about,  to  see  thro, 
and  one  can  readily  show  that  the  emotionally  indifferent 
attitude  of  the  scientific  observer  is  ethically  a  far  higher  atti- 
tude than  the  loving  interest  of  the  poet. 

Our  second  question  meets  with  a  shorter  answer.  The 
loving  interest  of  the  poet  is  an  aesthetic  emotion,  belongs  to 
the  field  of  aesthetic  culture,  and  is  best  encouraged  by  certain 
sorts  of  literature  and  art.  Let  us  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  leave  to  science-teaching  its  own 
aim — to  foster  the  intellectual  interests  and  reveal  the  truth 
about  matters  of  fact. 

Besides  these  failures  to  accomplish  what  they  pretend,  the 
sentimentalists  may  fairly  be  accused  of  doing  mischief  in  at 
least  two  ways:  In  the  first  place  they  arouse  in  children  an 
attitude  which  prevents  successful  nature-study  in  the  high- 
school  and  upper  grammar-school  grades.  Young  children 
like  to  do  things  to  anything — to  pull  apart,  handle,  and  fuss 
with  things.*  If  parents  and  teachers  treated  them  wisely 
they  would  be  ready,  even  eager,  at  twelve  or  thirteen  to  cut 
up  plants  and  animals  to  see  how  they  were  made,  to  collect 
and  mount  specimens,  and  to  do  painless  experiments  with 
living  animals.  But  thanks  to  the  home  and  school  train- 
ing, high-school  teachers  find  that  their  scholars,  especially 
the  girls,  are  unwilling  to  do  such  work  or  even  to  see  it  done. 
The  mothers  of  the  last  generation  ought  not,  I  suppose,  to 
be  blamed  for  their  prejudices,  but  the  teacher  who  willfully 
aids  and  abets  them  in  making  the  children  unfit  to  study 
their  own  bodies  is  worthy  of  all  the  blame  that  is  rightfully 
attached  to  misleading  superstition  and  bigotry.  It  would  be 
comical,  if  it  were  not  disheartening,  to  think  of  all  these 
teachers  of  supposed  science  eagerly  doing  their  best  to  ham- 
per and  almost  render  impossible  the  teaching  of  a  great  part 
of  science  in  later  grades.     High-school  teachers  are  com- 

'  I  disregard  the  question  of  possible  instinctive  repugnance  to  certain  animals 
{e.  g.,  spiders,  bugs,  reptiles,  etc.)  because  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  there  are 
such  instinctive  fears  and  because,  even  if  there  are,  they  can  in  normal  cases  be 
easily  overcome  if  education  counteracts  instead  of  re-enforcing  them. 
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pelled  to  teach  zoology  and  physiology  without  demonstra- 
tions or  experiments,  to  teach  in  a  fashion  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  college  or  medical  school,  and  yet  we  ex- 
pect their  teaching  to  be  entertaining  and  enlightening. 
Squeamishness  taught  in  the  home  as  a  conventionality  we 
shall  for  a  while  have  to  endure,  but  squeamishness  taught  in 
the  school  as  a  noble  emotion  is  unbearable.  One  feels  like 
suggesting  to  the  tender-hearted  sentimentalists  that  large 
numbers  of  the  dear  fishes  are  starving  for  lack  of  food,  and 
that,  as  a  noble  example  of  the  love  they  would  have  us  feel 
toward  all  living  creatures,  they  might  sacrifice  their  carnal 
bodies. 

My  second  charge  against  this  sort  of  nature-study  is  that 
it  encourages  in  the  child  a  vicious  lack  of  discrimination.  In 
his  recent  book  Dr.  Oppenheim  says  of  some  of  the  kinder- 
garten stories  and  games  that  they  "  look  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  little  one  from  a 
knowledge  of  reality,  of  true  relations.  Instead  of  making 
the  ascent  from  preparatory  existence  to  real  life  as  plain, 
gradual,  and  safe  as  pos.sible,  they  evidently  seek  to  encumber 
it,  to  make  it  steep  and  inaccessible.  .  .  Impersonation  of 
qualities,  occupations,  various  characters,  animals,  plants,  and 
many  animate  and  inanimate  things  is  the  main  feature.  And 
they  are  all  without  distinction  treated  on  the  same  level.  .  . 
In  most  of  these  story-games  there  is  commonly  a  startling 
lack  of  discrimination,  of  healthful  relations  expressed  in  a 
healthy  way."  It  is  with  a  similar  vice  that  I  charge  our 
sentimental  nature-teaching.  Birds,  insects,  snails,  and 
plants  are  all  put  on  the  same  level  and  that  too  on  a  level 
wrong  for  any  of  them.  They  are  all  credited  with  life  in  the 
sense  of  human  life,  and  the  child  is  taught  to  regard  them 
all  alike.  Now  it  is  safe  to  say -that  any  teaching  which  lets 
the  child  avoid  making  finer  and  finer  distinctions,  which 
allows  him  to  remain  with  generalities,  is  bad  teaching.  And 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  teaching  which  of  set  purpose  lets  the 
child  replace  correct  differentiations  by  a  false  assimilation  is 
criminal. 

So,  as  friends  to  the  study  of  science  wherever  possible,  and 
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as  foes  to  misleading  pseudo-science  and  pseudo-ethics 
wherever  taught,  we  ought  to  protest  against  the  attitude  T 
have  tried  to  describe.  If  real  science  is  not  fit  for  children, 
let  them  go  without  it,  but  let  nothing  be  taught  under  its 
banner  which  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The  word  nature- 
study  is  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  one  of  which  we 
have  perhaps  exposed.  I,  for  one,  hope  the  fate  of  science  in 
the  common  schools  may  not  be  decided  until,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  a  tautology,  we  have  tried  scientific  science  scientifi- 
cally taught. 

Edward  Thorndike 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


V 
A  COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  CHILDREN 

A  few  preliminary  statements  are  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  following  study. 

The  study  is  based  upon  a  three-years'  experience  with  a 
course  for  home  reading  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.  There  are  three  courses  in  reading:  one  for 
the  regular  reading  exercises  during  school  hours;  one  for 
teachers  to  read  to  pupils;  and  one  for  the  pupils  to  read  out 
of  school.  It  is  only  the  last  of  these  courses  that  is  con- 
sidered in  this  article. 

Substantially  the  following  list  of  books  was  placed  be- 
fore the  schools  for  guidance,  September,  1895.  It  has  been 
slightly  revised  and  increased  each  year  since.  Pupils  have 
l)een  urged,  not  required,  to  read  at  least  two  books  each 
during  second  and  third  grades,  and  four  books  each  during 
subsequent  grades.  After  reading  a  book  from  the  course 
the  pupil  reports  it  to  his  teacher.  The  teacher  dis- 
cusses the  book  with  the  pupil,  asking  questions  about 
it,  making  suggestions  for  further  reading,  etc.  The 
pupil  is  then  credited  with  the  reading  of  this  book.  Only 
books  thus  read  and  discussed  are  counted  in  the  following 
table.  Sometimes  children  hand  to  the  teacher  a  written  ac- 
count or  review  of  the  book  read.  In  some  schools  pupils 
keep  in  a  small  book  a  record  of  their  reading,  often  adding 
notes  upon  individual  books  read. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  books  are  the  pub- 
lic library,  which  has  placed  up>on  its  shelves  from  five  to 
twenty-five  copies  of  each  book  on  our  list;  school  libraries, 
especially  in  the  outlying  schools,  in  each  of  which  the  school 
board  has  placed  a  copy  of  such  books  on  the  list  as  are  in 
greatest  demand;  children's  libraries  in  several  schools,  col- 
lected and  maintained  by  the  children  and  their  friends;  and 
home  libraries,  where  parents  in  many  cases  have  been  guided 
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4240 

12.639 

758 

4553 

26.037 

516 

5122 

36.219 

442 
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in  purchasing  books  for  their  children  by  this  recommendecl 
list.  It  has  been  a  common  sight  to  see  a  teacher  with  quite 
a  crowd  of  her  pupils  in  the  public  librar>',  after  school  or  on  a 
Saturday,  aiding  them  in  the  selection  of  books. 

Principals  have  made  an  extended  and  detailed  report  upon 
the  work  each  year.  From  these  reports  have  come  many 
helpful  suggestions  for  improvement,  touching  incidents  to 
show  the  good  being  done,  and  statistics  that  show  really 
marvelous  results.  A  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  these  statis- 
tics is  here  given.  There  is  not  space  to  give  any  of  those 
numerous  individual  instances  that  best  indicate  what  is  really 
being  accomplished. 

Ygy^jj  Pupils    in  grades   Books  read  and  dis-  Pupils  ivho 

affected  by  plan.      cusseU  with  teacher,     read  none. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  above  table,  the  number  of  pupils  as 
yet  untouched  by  this  influence  is  small  and  is  constantly 
growing  smaller.  At  the  other  extreme  we  are  finding  some 
pupils  who  are  running  into  "  literary  dissipation."  With 
this  latter  class  teachers  are  now  working  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  reading  and  to  secure  more  thoro  study  of  what  is 
read. 

Among  the  other  items  annually  reported  by  the  principals 
have  been:  "book  of  list  for  each  grade  best  liked  by 
pupils";  "book  of  list  for  each  grade  considered  most  de- 
sirable in  opinion  of  the  teachers";  and,  "books  on  sug- 
gested lists  that  seem  undesirable,  and  why."  Compilations 
of  these  answers  have  been  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  annuai 
revision  of  the  lists.  Many  teachers  and  superintendents 
have  asked  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  these 
investigations.  I  regret  that  the  value  of  these  results  can- 
not be  made  available  without  the  publication  of  the  entire 
list  of  books.  This  makes  quite  an  extended  article,  but  I 
am  assured  by  several  superintendents  that  it  will  be  helpful. 
I  therefore  give  the  compilation  for  two  years — the  second 
and  third  of  our  use  of  the  plan.  It  includes  reports  from 
over  five  thousand  pupils  in  eighteen  schools. 
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1896-97 
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Schools  re 
it  to 

torting 

Schools  re 
it  to 

porting 

Author 

^ 

5 

1 
J: 
■5 
1 

1 

5 

^ 

5 

1 

^2 

a. 

R"S 

•f! 

to 

S'*=^ 

■a 

2  * 

t; 

J?'^ 

^ 

~  ? 

^ 

'^ 

^'^ 

^ 

:§"• 

=^ 

1"^ 

(5 

iS"- 

Grade  2 

Burt 

Little  nature  studies 

18 

3 

a 

0 

0 

I 

a 

May 

Little  Prudy       .... 

18 

3 

0 

a 

0 

Bass 

Animal  life         .... 

18 

a 

3 

I 

7 

Johonnot 
Mulock 

Friends  in  feather  and  fur    . 

18 

a 

4 

a 

3 

Adventures  of  a  brownie 

18 

•  4 

I 

6 

a 

Richard 

Joyous  story  of  Toto 
Little  lame  prince    . 

18 

6 

4 

I 

4 

I 

I 

Mulock 

18 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

Grade  3 

Pratt 

Stories  of  colonial  children  . 

18 

7 

10 

7 

13 

Abbott 

Learning       about        common 

things 

18 

■  0 

a 

I 

0 

2 

0 

I 

Jackson 
Burt 

Letters  from  a  cat    . 

18 

3 

I 

3 

a 

Stories  from  classic  writers  . 

18 

0 

0 

a 

I 

0 

0 

t 

Richard 

Four   feet,    two   feet,    and  no 
feet 

18 

4 

a 

3 

I 

I 

Carroll 

Alice  in  wonderland 

18 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Brine 

Bessie  and  Bee 

Grade  4— B 

18 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Burnett 

Editha's  burglar 

16 

II 

I 

10 

2 

Cox 

Brownies  ;  their  book     . 

16 

I 

0 

3 

0 

Dodge 

When  life  is  youn^ 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Johonnot 
Kirby 

Neighbors  with  wmgs  and  fins 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

I 

Corner  cupboard 

16 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Scudder 

Bodleys  on  wheels  . 

16 

0 

0 

t 

I 

Wesselhoft 

Sparrow  the  tramp 

16 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Morley 

Seed  babies       .... 
Grade  4— A 

16 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Winslow 

Fairy  geography 

16 

0 

3 

I 

I 

0 

0 

I 

Otis 

Signal  boys  of  '75     • 

16 

— 

I 

I 

3 

Olcott 

Eight  cousins    .... 

16 

(i) 

(3)* 

I 

4 

Andrews 

Story  mother  nature  told  her 

children 

16 

a 

6 

I 

4 

Gilman 

The  kingdom  of  coins     . 

16 

I 

I 

a 

I 

I 

Burnett 

Little  Saint  Elizabeth 

16 

8 

0 

9 

2 

Otis 

Boys  of  Fort  Schuyler    . 
Grade  5— B 

16 

I 

3 

3 

Butterworth 

Zig-zag  journey  to  the  Occi- 
dent           

15 

0 

I 

0 

a 

Watson 

The  Boston  tea  party 

IS 

3 

7 

3 

6 

Burnett 

Little  Lord  F"auntleroy 

IS 

10 

I 

7 

I 

Uncle  Lawrence 

In  search  of  a  son     . 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hale 

Little  flower  people 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

I 

Hawthorne 

Grandfather's  chair 

IS 

I 

I 

a 

0 

a 

Otis 

Toby  Tyler 

IS 

(12) 

(0» 

6 

I 

Grade  5— A 

Hawthorne 

Biographical  stories 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 
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Kingston 

Wood 

Ballard 

BRgleston 
McLtonald 
DePo« 
Dana 


Hantington 

Blaiadell 

Coffin 

Andrews 

Bntterworth 

McCook 

Faraday 

Stockton 

Alcott 


B^leston 

Franklin 

Knox 

Wiggin 

Buckley 

Bam  ford 

Blaikie 

Dickens 

lAnier 


Kipling 

Buckley 

Greeley 

Henty 

Stowe 

Alden 

Abbott 


Dana 

Smiles 

Dodge 

Henty 
Barr 

Brooks 
Alcott  (L.  M.) 


Porter 


TlTl-E 


Grade  5— A,  Cont. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
My  back  vard  xoo    . 
Among  the  moths  and  butter- 
flies    

Hoosier  schoolboy  . 
A  double  story  ., 

Robinson  Crusoe 
Plants  and  their  children 

Grade  6— B 

Stories  of  remarkable  women 
Stories  of  the  Civil  War 
Boys  of  '61  .... 

Bach  and  all      ...        . 
Zig-sag  journeys 
Tenants  of  an  old  farm 
Chemical  history  of  a  candle 
Fanciful  tales    ... 
Little  women    ... 

Grade  6— A 


Brant  and  Red  Jacket    . 

Autobiography 

Boy  travelers    . 

Birds'  Christmas  carol   . 

Fairy  land  of  science 

Up  and  down  the  brooks 

How  to  get  strong    . 

Little  Nell 

Boys' King  Arthur   . 

Grade  7— B 

ungte  book      .... 

<ife  and  her  children 
Three  years  in  Arctic  service 
Beric  the  Briton 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin  . 
Moral  pirates    .... 
Paul  Jones         .... 

Grade  7— A 


Two  years  before  the  mast  . 
Round  the  world,  by  a  boy    . 
Hans  Brinker    .... 
St.  George  for  England 
Young  people  of  Shakspere's 

dramas 

Historic  girls    .... 
Autobiography 

Grade  8— B 

Scottish  chiefs  .... 


1896-97 
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1896-97 

!          1897-98 

1 

Schools  reporting 
it  to  be  : 

!  Schools  retorting 
it  to  be: 

. 

k 

J^ 

k 

r^ 

M 

>* 

<b 

Author 

Title 

1 

•5"S 

0 

1 

•Si 

5 

1 
1 

■15 

it 
\1 

1 

■V. 

It 

•It 

•0 

% 

1 

1^ 

a 

1- 

1 

1^ 

tN 

Grade  8— B,  Cent 

Hall 

Adrift  in  the  ice  fields    . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Heilprin 

Earth  and  its  story 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parton 

Captains  of  industry 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bunyan 

Pilgrim's  progress   . 

4 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Lowell 

Jason's  quest     .... 
Tom  Brown  at  Rugby    . 

4 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Hughes 

4 

I 

0 

I 

I 

Knox 

Boy  travelers    .... 

4 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Egglcston 

Montezuma        .... 
Grade  8— A 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scudder 

George  Washington 
Under  Drake's  flag 

4 

0 

a 

t 

I 

Henty 

4 

a 

0 

0 

I 

Trowbridge 

Three  scouts     .... 

4 

I 

0 

X 

0 

Ball 

Starland 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nordhoff 

Man-of-War  life 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stockton 

Personally  conducted     . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Scott 

Ivanhoe      

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whitney 

Faith  Gartney's  gfirlhood 

4 

0 

0 

I 

.  0 

Dodge 

Land  of  pluck    .... 
Grade  9— B 

4 

_i 

0 

0 

Brooks 

Abraham  Lincoln 

3 
3 

X 

I 

I 

a 

Henty 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada   . 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Butterworth 

Zig-zag  journeys  in  the  White 
City 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shaler 

Story  of  our  continent    . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Buckley 

Winners  in  life's  race 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Custer 

Boots  and  saddles    . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irving 

Alhambra 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eliot 

Silas  Marner      .... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dickens 

David  Copperfield    . 

3 

I 

0 

X 

0 

Souvestre 

Attic  philosopher 

Grade  9— A 

3 

0 

0 

Greene 

Coal  and  the  coal  mines 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Henty 

By  right  of  conquest 

3 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Merriam 

Birds  through  an  opera  glass 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cooper 

The  spy 

3 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Brooks 

Century     book      for      young 

Americans      .... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Taylor 

Views  afoot       .... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irving 

Mahomet 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winthrop 

John  Brent         .... 
Ben  Hur 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wallace 

3 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Santine 

Picciola 

3 

- 

_l 

0 

0 

(i)  Not  in  list  for  1896-97. 

(2)  In  group  for  5th  grade  A,  in  list  of  1896-97. 

^3)  In  group  for  6th  grade  B,  in  list  of  1896-97. 

(4)  In  group  for  4th  grade  A,  in  list  of  1896-^7. 

(5)  In  group  for  5th  grade  B,  in  list  of  1896-97. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


George  Griffith. 


VI 
EDUCATIONAL   VALUE   OF   BIOGRAPHY 

In  the  songs  of  victory  or  of  the  chase,  chanted  by  the 
primitive  bard  to  his  fellow  tribesmen,  as  they  dance  and  feast 
around  the  glowing  camp  fire,  the  first  note  of  history  is 
sounded.  These  early  stories  are  biographical,  relating  as 
they  do  the  great  feats  of  some  first  strong  man.  History, 
we  thus  see,  is  '*  the  outcome  of  a  primitive  impulse  to 
tell  the  story  of  noteworthy  deeds."  *  Its  roots  are  firmly 
imbedded  in  biography.  '*  Man  alone  is  interesting  to  man," 
says  Goethe.  In  consequence  of  this  insatiable  interest  of 
man  in  man,  this  innate  love  of  personalities,  this  "  conscious- 
ness of  kind,"  the  thrilling  tales  of  the  early  chronicles,  bal- 
lads, sagas,  and  epics  are  but  hero  stories  of  great  chiefs  and 
leaders.  Authentic,  as  individual  life  histories,  they  certainly 
are  not,  but  genuine  as  essential  elements  in  group  life,  they 
certainly  are  to  both  singer  and  hearers.  Moreover,  they  act 
as  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the  formation  of  tribe  spirit  and 
character,  arousing  tribal  passions  of  pride,  hatred,  anger,  or 
revenge.  Everything  in  these  days  partakes  of  the  marvel- 
ous and  mysterious.  The  pwDwer  of  superstition  is  supreme. 
After  death  the  great  man  of  the  tribe  is  idealized,  and  with 
the  passing  of  years  he  develops  into  the  type  admired  by  the 
particular  people  among  whom  he  once  lived.  This  type  in 
the  course  of  centuries  becomes  farther  and  farther  removed 
from  its  source,  until  we  can  scarcely  discover  its  origin. 
Who  is  Arthur,  Siegfried,  or  Roland  but  the  ideal  man  of  his 
respective  age  and  land?  So  too,  our  earliest  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  are  purely  biographical. 

The  history  of  early  societies  is,  no  doubt,  the  history  of  the 
great  man.  "  Society  is  founded  on  hero-worship,"  says 
Carlyle.^     But  as  man  progresses  and  as  social  life  becomes 

'  Genung,   The  practical  elements  of  rhetoric  (Boston,  1893),  p.  375. 
'  The  hero  as  divinity,  p.  11. 
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more  complex  and  perfect  in  organization,  we  miss  the  lesson 
of  the  ages  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  man's  story. 
Owing  to  the  inborn  interest  of  man  in  man  and  the  conse- 
quent ease  of  awakening  in  him  sympathy  for  the  deeds  of 
other  men,  arose  the  great-man  theory  of  history.  This  is 
the  only  view  taken  of  history  until  we  come  to  Montesquieu, 
who  may  justly  be  called  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem 
sciences  of  politics  and  history.  With  his  "  epoch-making 
principle,"  ^  "  that  history  is  shaped  not  by  single  units  or 
men  but  by  a  general  course  of  affairs,  a  trend  of  ideas,  the 
causes  of  which  may  be  analyzed  and  understood  by  the  hu- 
man reason,"  *  he  gives  impulse  to  an  intellectual  movement 
which  culminates  in  the  modern  scientific  treatment  of  his- 
tory. During  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  man  fell  into 
ill  repute.  Bored  by  the  great  man,  Voltaire  said  of  Jesus, 
"  I  pray  you  never  let  me  hear  that  man's  name  again."  * 
But,  about  the  middle  of  our  century,  an  effort  was  made 
once  more  to  enthrone  the  hero  with  all  his  former  glory,  in 
men's  minds.  "  Carlyle,  with  his  Gospel  of  Hero- Worship, 
sought  to  revive  the  sway  of  personality  by  inspiring  anew 
reverence  and  admiration  for  the  exceptional  man."  °  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  that,  "  Universal  history,  the  history 
of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  worked  here,"  ^  or  that, 
"  All  dignities  and  ranks  on  which  human  association  rests 
are  what  we  may  call  a  heroarchy  (government  of  heroes) — 
or  a  hierarchy,  for  it  is  sacred  enough  withal."  *  Nor  again, 
with  Emerson,  when  he  says,  "  There  is  properly  no  history, 
only  biography."  ®  Yet  we  cannot  deny  Carlyle's  statement 
that  admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself  is  the  vivifying 
influence  in  man's  life.     And  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 

^  Flint,  Historical  philosophy  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  p.  103. 

*  Barnes,   Studies  in  historical  method,  p.  124. 

*  Emerson,  Uses  of  great  men,  p.  31  (in  Representative  Men). 

*  Ross,  Social  control,  ix.     Personality,  ^>w.  y<7«r.  Soc,  242-43. 
'  The  hero  as  divinity,  p.  i . 

*  The  hero  as  divinity  p.  1 1 . 

*  Essay  on  history,  p.  13. 
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Chinese  Mencius  expressed  a  truth  when  he  declared  a  sage 
to  be  the  instnictor  of  a  hundred  ages. 

Undoubtedly  biography  is  not  all  of  historj-.  What  it  once 
was  it  is  no  more.  In  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  biography  and 
histor)%  but  with  the  development  of  the  race  according  to 
Spencer's  law,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
biography  becomes  differentiated  from  history.  It  still 
forms  an  essential  part  of  it,  but  by  no  means  covers  the  whole 
field. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  see  that  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  gjeat  men  has  a  sanction  in  human  nature  itself  and  that 
an  intimate  bond  of  relationship  exists  between  biography 
and  history. 

Now  let  us  try  to  define  this  relationship.  What  is  the 
function  of  the  g^eat  man  in  the  story  of  the  world?  The 
vital  connection  between  the  past  and  the  present  is  the  great 
man.  "  The  past  gives  us  a  treasure  of  invention  and  prod- 
uct; the  present  a  workman  to  whom  invention  and  product 
are  but  stuff  and  tools.  From  this  union  of  treasure  and 
genius  history  springs."  "  The  great  man  is  the  result  of  the 
accumulated  thought  of  ages  and  the  cause  of  further  de- 
velopment. In  him  are  centralized  the  forces  of  the  civiliza- 
tion which  culminates  in  his  period.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
evolution  of  the  society  of  whose  revolution  he  is  oftentimes 
the  cause.  He  exhibits  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  time 
in  miniature,  is  therefore  a  type.  These  type  lives  become, 
as  Mr.  Barnes  says,  instruments  of  .society  for  social  prog- 
ress, and  are  consequently  of  great  historical  value.  The 
function  of  the  great  man  is  to  explain  the  age  and  of  the 
age  to  explain  the  man.  Thus  the  study  of  the  one  is  incom- 
plete without  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  the  complement 
of  the.  other. 

In  looking  backward  we  can  discover  three  distinct  atti- 
tudes which  the  world  has  held  toward  the  great  man.  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  stages  of  social  development.     First 

'0  Barnes.  Studies  in  historical  method,  p.  42.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1896.) 
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of  al]  we  find  the  great  man  looked  upon  as  a  gift  of  the  gods, 
nay,  as  a  god  himself,  endowed  always  with  supernatural 
power  and  attributes.  This  view  was  natural  during  the  in- 
fancy of  society,  and  we  find  it  taken  in  all  the  early  records. 
The  world  next  looks  upon  the  exceptional  man  as  a  special 
agent  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  at  a  certain  time  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  purpose.  This  theory  is 
maintained  by  the  earliest  historical  wTiters,  the  Jewish 
chroniclers,  Herodotus,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Tacitus.  It 
continues  to  direct  the  thought  of  most  biographers  even  up 
to  to-day.^^  We  are  last  of  all  coming  to  consider  the  man 
of  genius  as  the  product  of  his  antecedents  and  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  new  movement  in  history  started  by  the  French 
and  German  schools  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this  has  been  closely  followed  by  a  change  of 
attitude  toward  biography.  The  Zeitgeist  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  totally  changed  our  way  of  looking  at  the  lives 
of  great  men.  Under  its  influence  the  meaning  of  the  word 
biography  has  broadened.  Instead  of  denoting,  as  formerly, 
merely  a  careful  and  exact  record  of  the  incidents  in  a  man's 
life  it  now  includes  a  study  of  his  work  and  influence. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  biography. 
We  can  discern  three  methods  of  treatment  in  biographical 
writings,  and  according  to  the  method  used  we  may  classify 
the  life.  First,  there  is  the  historically  exact  method,  which 
gives  a  truthful  account  of  the  events  in  the  life  portrayed. 
This  style  we  may  call  the  Narrative  Biography.  Second, 
there  is  the  literary  or  picturesque  method,  which  gives  a  pic- 
ture whose  completeness  and  charm  are  due  often  not  to  fact 
but  to  fancy.  This  kind  of  biography  we  may  term  Literary 
Biography.  And  lastly,  we  discover  the  critical,  interpretative, 
and  sociological  method  of  treatment.  In  a  biography  writ- 
ten after  this  method  the  man  stands  as  a  type  of  his  age;  his 
actions  are  shown  to  be  largely  the  result  of  his  milieu;  in 
short,  he  is  treated  as  a  social  unit  rather  than  as  an  indi- 
vidual.    Let  us  call  this  the  Sociological  Biography. ^- 

"  It  is  Gladstone's  point  of  view. 

"  De  Quincey  thus  classifies  history:  (i)  the   purely  narrative,    whose   business 
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Without  doubt  the  first  and  last  of  this  classification  are 
the  most  important,  historically  considered. 

The  narrative  biography  is  of  historical  importance  be- 
cause it  gives,  in  fact  almost  demands,  a  contemporary  view 
of  the  character  in  question.  We  have  the  testimony  of  an 
eyewitness  oftentimes  and  feel  the  consequent  force  of  the 
fact.  As  we  read  the  past  becomes  present.  Our  hero  lives 
again.  We  follow  him  as  companion  to  the  chase,  in  search 
of  adventure;  we  talk  with  him,  sit  at  table  with  him,  live 
with  him.  Thru  the  magic  of  the  writer  the  Then  be- 
comes Now,  the  There,  Here.  This  narrative  style  of 
biography  is  p)erhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  arousing 
historical  sympathy. 

The  sociological  biography  is  of  value,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause it  g^ves  us  just  what  the  first  cannot:  the  view  of  the 
great  man  in  the  perspective.  It  must  be  written  long  after 
the  time  of  the  hero  whose  life  it  depicts,  as  an  interval  of 
years  is  required  between  the  actor  and  interpreter  for  ri 
proper  critical  review  of  the  age  to  which  the  great  mati 
belongs. 

In  the  first  style,  the  interpretations  and  applications  are 
left  to  the  reader.  In  the  last,  they  are  forced  upon  him;  and 
herein  we  discern  a  danger,  for  the  biographer  is  too  often 
apt  to  distort  facts  to  suit  his  preconceived  notions,  to  cur- 
tail or  embellish  to  suit  general  principles. 

The  narrative  biography  is  well  exemplified  in  BosweU's 
famous  Life  of  Johnson.  Johnson  himself  thought  that  no 
one  could  write  a  real  life  who  had  not  lived  in  social  inter- 
course with  the  one  of  whom  he  wrote.  From  this  point  of 
view,  his  devoted  follower  was  most  excellently  qualified  for 
his  task.  Macaulay  thus  eulogizes  Boswell:  "  Homer  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspere  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of 

it  is  to  give  a  naked,  unadorned  exposition  of  public  events  ;  (2)  the  scenical,  whose 
function  is  to  make  the  past  present ;  and  (3)  the  philosophic,  which  views  the 
course  of  events  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  ascertains  the  forces  underlying 
results,  and  seeks  to  discover  the  general  laws  governing  the  progress  of  the  world's 
civilization  {Essay  on  Charlemagne,  works,  vol.  vi,  p.  138). 
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biographers.  He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  all  com- 
petitors so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention 
them."  Of  this  life  Carlyle  says:  '*  We  have  in  English  but 
one  good  biography — Boswell's  Johnson."  Other  biogra- 
phies which  may  be  classed  under  this  same  heading  are, 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay,  full  of  most  interesting  personal 
reminiscences,  and  Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning.  From 
1886  to  1890  the  author  of  the  latter  biography  lived  with 
Cardinal  Manning,  imbibing  from  the  living  source  materials 
for  his  work.  The  Cardinal  really  tells  his  own  story,  so 
full  are  the  two  volumes  of  letters,  diaries,  and  reminis- 
cences. 

The  second  kind,  or  literary,  biography  is  almost  always  an 
expression  of  hero-worship,  pure  and  simple.  The  literary 
biographer  aims  to  present  striking  scenes  and  dramatic  situ- 
ations; he  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination  and  feelings; 
his  narration  teems  with  eloquence  and  passion.  He  is 
dominated  by  his  artistic  sense  and  cannot  resist  adding  here 
or  omitting  there  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  proportion,  or 
grace.  This  style  of  biography  is  a  species  of  portrait-paint- 
ing in  which  likeness  to  the  original  is  Jtot  the  desideratum. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  brilliancy  of  tone,  richness  of 
tints,  and  effectiveness  of  the  picture  than  to  exact  truth.  In 
fact  the  presentation  is  always  artistic.  The  literary  man, 
when  writing  biography,  usually  chooses  only  those  charac- 
ters personally  attractive  to  himself — whom  he  idealizes  more 
or  less.  When  treating  of  men  who  are  distasteful  to  him 
he  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  depreciates  and  per- 
verts, sometimes  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  artistic 
temperament,  moreover,  is  not  the  one  primarily  fit  for  the 
exhaustive,  painstaking  research  necessary  to  the  historian. 

Foremost  among  biographers  of  the  literary  class  stand 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Voltaire,  and  Irving.  Carlyle,  tho  pos- 
sessing the  historical  sense,  or  the  power  of  making  the  past 
alive,  as  perhaps  none  before  or  since,  is  always  biased  by  his 
own  nature.  His  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  fine  sample  of  ex- 
treme hero-worship.  While  Carlyle's  biographies  furnish  us 
with  entertaining  and  interesting  reading  matter,  they  fail  to 
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present  exact  truths.  Macaulay's  biographies  exhibit  the 
very  traits  which  he  censures  in  others.  He  forces  upon  the 
reader  his  own  attitude  of  mind,  and  discusses  thoroly  but 
one  side  of  a  character.  As  Saintsbury  says,  "  Tlie  heights 
and  depths  of  a  subject  Macaulay  never  gave — i>erhaps  he 
never  saw  them."  "  In  all  the  work  of  both  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle  the  personality  of  the  author  is  strikingly  in  evidence. 
It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  individuality  to  their  styles  and 
makes  their  productions  so  remarkably  fascinating.  Vol- 
taire's biographical  works  are  by  no  means  his  best.  His  at- 
titude of  mind  is  anything  but  the  judicial  one.  He  is  inac- 
curate in  detail,  and  thro  all  he  writes  one  can  discern  the 
narrow  views  of  the  eighteenth-century  pessimist.  Irving, 
in  his  Lives,  strives  always  after  the  picturesque  and  roman 
tic.  He  is  deficient  in  research,  but  incomparable  in  artistic 
finish.  His  Columbus  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  gems  of  hero- 
worship  literature.  Irving's  treatment  of  Mahomet  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  method  of  dealing  with  all  his  heroes.  It  Is 
emphatically  individualistic.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  ante- 
cedent conditions;  the  actions  of  his  hero  are  never  viewed 
in  a  social  light;  his  life  is  never  studied  as  that  of  a  social 
unit, — a  member  of  the  social  organism, — but  always  as  that 
of  an  individual.  Parton's  biographies  may  also  be  classed 
under  this  heading.  He  is  an  excellent  story-teller,  knows 
how  to  weave  together  anecdote  and  fact,  to  outline  a  sketch 
with  a  few  bold  strokes.  He  possesses  the  historic  sense  to 
quite  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  sociological  biography  was  given 
when  Buckle,  who  revolted  against  Carlyle's  hero-theory  of 
history,  boldly  announced  that  great  men  have  no  influence 
on  the  civilization  of  the  world.  He  looked  upon  the  man  of 
genius  as  a  disturbing  force  in  the  world's  history  and  as 
merely  the  result  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  He  at- 
tributed all  progress  to  environment  and  ignored  utterly  the 
law  of  heredity.  He  gave  all  credit  to  "  external  advantage  " 
and  made  no  allowance  for  "  internal  power."     Tho  Buckle 

"  Saintsbury,    History  of   nineteenth    century    literature.     New    York  :    Mac- 
millan  Company,  1896,  p.  229. 
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thus  gives  us  but  half  truths;  tho  he  forgets  that  the  great 
man,  a  product,  to  be  sure,  of  his  milieu,  is  responsible  in 
great  measure  for  what  comes  after;  tho  he  thus  fails  to  dis- 
cover the  action  and  reaction,  constant  and  rhythmic,  be- 
tween the  ages  and  the  great  man;  to  him  we  must  neverthe- 
less give  the  credit  of  emphasizing  the  principles  enunciated 
a  hundred  years  before  by  Montesquieu  and  of  directing  the 
course  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  biography  into  its  present 
channel. 

Pre-eminent  among  sociological  and  critical  interpreters 
of  the  lives  of  men  stands  Sainte-Beuve,  "  the  perfect  critic." 
In  his  sketches  of  Mirabeau,  Montaigne.  Mme.  Necker, 
BufYon,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  all  the  others  contained  in 
Causeries  du  Lundi,  he  gives  us  a  perfect  picture  of  French 
genius  and  social  life.  He  interprets  French  civilization  to 
the  world.  Justin  Winsor's  Christopher  Columbus  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  sociological  method  of  treatment,  tho  in  his 
effort  to  undo  the  evil  work  of  the  hero- worshipers,  Winsor 
goes  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  He  utterly  shatters  our 
old  notion  of  the  glorious  hero;  he  belittles  Columbus,  mak- 
ing him  merely  the  creature  of  circumstance,  the  instrument 
of  his  time  for  the  execution  of  an  idea  not  original  with  him 
but  often  formulated  in  the  ages  gone  before.  He  forgets 
that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  his  special  mission.  Human 
nature  is  unequal  and  excellence  in  one  line  often  means 
deterioration  in  another.  "  The  greater  the  man,  the  more 
impossible  to  connect  in  a  mathematical  diagram  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  his  conduct,"  "  says  Sloane.  Columbus  was 
great  because  the  aim  of  his  life  was  accomplished — thru 
him  a  great  thought  was  realized.  His  pertinacity  of  pur- 
pose, his  tenacity  in  clinging  to  his  idea  thru  all  the  strug- 
gles he  was  forced  to  undergo,  give  him,  without  doubt,  a 
claim  to  be  classed  among  the  world's  elect.  Another  excel- 
lent example  of  sociological  biography  is  Masson's  Life  of 
Milton.  In  Sloane's  Napoleon  Bonaparte — A  history,  we  dis- 
cover in  advance,  from  the  title,  the  author's  point  of  view. 

'^Sloane,  Napoleon  Bonaparte— <i  history.  New  York  :  Cent.  Pub.  Co.,  1896, 
vol.  iv.  p.  223. 
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He  considers  Napoleon  as  a  typical  man  of  his  time  in  almost 
every  sphere  of  action.  He  treats  him  as  the  type  individual, 
the  type  citizen,  the  type  soldier,  the  type  despot,  and  the 
type  idealist  in  politics,  and  accounts  for  his  existence  in  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  past,  immediate  and  remote,  to  Napo- 
leon's own  present.  This  view,  made  in  the  perspective,  also 
traces  the  development  of  many  of  our  modem  institutions 
for  whose  existence  we  are  indebted  to  Napoleon.  Nor  does 
Sloane  forget  to  give  credit  to  the  innate  f>ower  and  genius 
of  the  man. 

Mr.  Fiske  gives  Freeman  the  first  rank  among  the  his- 
torians of  to-day  who  have  made  scientific  use  of  the  results 
gained  from  the  modern  investigation  of  social  phenomena  by 
practical  application  of  these  results  to  the  interpretation  of 
past  ages.  He  gives  him  credit  for  having  raised  the  study  of 
history  to  a  higher  level  than  it  has  ever  before  reached. 
*'  He  is  as  ardent  a  hero-worshiper  as  Carlyle,"  says  Fiske, 
"  only  vastly  more  intelligent."  We  might  add  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Fiske  also  should  be  classed  with  that  of  Mr. 
Freeman  for  elevating  history  to  its  present  high  status 
thro  use  of  the  modern  method  of  studying  the  evolution  ot 
society. 

Of  course  literary  worth  is  not  wanting  in  the  best  instances 
of  either  the  narrative  or  the  sociological  biography — in  fact 
it  must  be  present  in  any  style  of  writing  to  give  it  high  rank. 
But  in  the  narrative  and  the  sociological  biography  literary 
value  is  made  subordinate  to  the  chief  aim  in  view,  which  is, 
in  the  one  case,  faithful  record  of  fact,  in  the  other,  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  action.  In  the  purely  literary  biogra- 
phy, on  the  contrary,  literary  excellence  and  artistic  effect 
are  of  paramount  importance. 

As  before  stated,  the  kinds  of  biography  of  greatest  value 
to  the  student  of  history  are  the  narrative  and  the  sociologi- 
cal— the  first  for  the  historical  sympathy  it  must  provoke, 
and  the  last  for  the  large  insight  it  gives  into  the  meanings 
of  the  movements  of  the  ages.  The  literary  or  hero-worship 
style  has,  no  doubt,  its  place.  Its  mission  is  to  interest  and 
inspire.     But  such  biographies  must  be  taken  knowingly — 
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must  be  swallowed  whole  rather  than  carefully  chewed  and 
digested. 

From  the  foregoing  the  following  applications  may  be 
made  for  the  use  of  biography  as  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
history. 

1.  The  study  of  history  should  be  begun  by  biographical 
sketches. 

2.  The  style  of  biography  to  be  used  by  young  children 
should  be  the  narrative,  drawn  whenever  possible  from  con- 
temporary sources. 

3.  The  literary  biography  should  be  used  discreetly.  It  is 
a  good  instrument  for  arousing  interest,  but  should  always  be 
corrected  by  exact  historical  narrative. 

4.  The  critical  or  sociological  biography  should  be  re- 
served for  the  later  period  when  the  pupil  has  developed  the 
power  to  sift  and  distinguish  for  himself. 

5.  The  study  of  biography  should  never  be  abandoned,  but 
should  be  carried  right  along  after  history  proper  is  begun. 
For  the  lives  of  great  men,  besides  making  the  dead  past  live 
and  inciting  the  young  to  noble  emulation,  throw  strong 
light  on  those  questions  regarding  the  relation  of  the  man  to 
the  group  and  the  influence  of  individual  endeavor  upon  the 
destiny  of  societies  which  so  greatly  occupy  the  mature  minds 
of  to-day. 

Sadie  E.  Simons 

Central  High  Schooi,, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VII 

STUDY    OF    EDUCATION    AT   THE    UNIVERSITY 

OF TEXAS 

The  failure  of  Mexico  to  provide  for  education  in  the  state 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  she 
was  punished  in  the  revohition  of  1836.  Remembering  on-e 
of  the  causes  of  the  revohition,  the  fathers  of  the  Repul)lic 
of  Texas  planned  a  system  of  public  instruction,  with  a  uni- 
versity at  its  head.  The  university,  mindful  of  its  obligation 
to  the  common  schools,  maintains  a  school  of  education,. 
wherein  those  who  are  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  State  may  be 
equipped  for  their  high  and  responsible  calling. 

The  first  important  duty  of  the  school  of  education  is  to 
give  instruction  concerning  what  has  already  been  achieved 
in  education.  Here,  as  in  other  fields,  true  wisdom  lies  in 
teaching  first  what  is  already  known.  The  advance  made  in 
education  by  this  generation  is  slight,  when  compared  with 
the  great  inheritance  which  it  receives.  None  but  the  hope- 
lessly bumptious  can  believe  that  labors  confined  to  a  few 
decades  can  surpass  those  of  centuries.  He  who  cultivates 
in  the  minds  of  his  students  the  belief  that  this  old  world 
has  been  for  ages  educationally  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  that 
it  has  been  waiting  for  him  and  his  disciples  to  open  its  eyes, 
unstop  its  ears,  and  loose  its  tongue;  that  there  has  been 
nothing  good  in  the  past;  that  the  future  is  to  be  made  secure, 
however,  thru  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  some  few  edu- 
cational experts  of  the  present  day,  not  only  exposes  himself 
to  the  contempt  of  thinking  men,  but  also,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
hinders  educational  progress. 

Education,  in  order  to  be  rational,  must  be  founded  upon 
psychology — "  psychologized,"  as  Pestalozzi  expressed  it. 
Many  practical  truths  in  psychology  have  been  discovered 
and  generally  accepted.  It  is  much  better  to  know  the  psy- 
chology that  has  already  been  evolved  by  the  race  than  to  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  that  which  one  can  evolve  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness.  The  law  of  interest,  for  example, 
has  been  upheld  by  leaders  in  education  all  along  the  ages, 
and  it  is  now  reasonably  well  established.  Current  educa- 
tional thought  does  not  object  to  this  Herbartian  statement: 
**  Interest  is  direct  and  does  not  arise  from  emulation  or  hope 
of  reward  other  than  that  which  the  subject  itself  affords;  it 
is  not  prompted  by  selfishness,  or  fear,  or  ambition."  In  har- 
mony with  Herbart's  view  is  that  of  Quick,  who  says:  "  In- 
deed, the  mind  without  sympathy  or  interest  is  like  the  sea- 
anemone  when  the  tide  is  down,  an  unlovely  thing,  closed 
against  external  influences,  enduring  existence  as  best  it  can. 
But  let  it  find  itself  in  a  more  congenial  element,  and  it  opens 
out  at  once,  shows  altogether  unexpected  capacities,  and 
eagerly  assimilates  all  the  proper  food  that  comes  within  its 
reach.  Our  school-teaching  is  often  little  better  than  an  at- 
tempt to  get  sea-anemones  to  flourish  on  dry  land." 

The  psychology  already  developed  has  furnished  insight  re- 
specting this  matter  of  interest,  and  has  contributed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  the  solution  of  every  other  educational 
problem.  It  seems  superfluous,  then,  to  add  that  university 
instruction  in  education  should  carefully  consider  the  study 
given  all  along  the  centuries  to  this  important  subject. 

A  second  educational  question  which  has  been  determined 
with  reasonable  thoroness  and  accuracy  is  that  of  disci- 
pline, or  management.  No  modern  university  school  of  edu- 
cation is  worthy  of  existence,  if  it  does  not  teach  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  doctrine  that  the  teacher  is  a  leader,  not  a  driver; 
that  he  is  to  develop  a  self-governing  being,  not  a  being  in 
continual  need  of  control  and  restraint;  that  he  is  to  rule  by 
reasonableness  and  sympathy,  not  by  authority  and  brutality. 
Even  the  army,  the  navy,  the  reform  schools,  and  the  peni- 
tentiaries are  controlled  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the 
higher  motives  of  man;  and,  if  severity  can  be  excluded  with 
safety  from  the  management  of  these  institutions,  with  how 
much  greater  reason  can  it  be  banished  from  the  institution 
in  which  children  are  to  be  educated.  There  is  no  general 
truth  more  clearly  taught  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  that 
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man's  spirit  seeks  to  be  free;  that  it  grows,  and  blossoms,  and 
bears  fruit  only  when  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
liberty.  This  truth  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
great  leaders  in  education.  There  are  some  things,  surely, 
that  should  be  considered  settled,  even  in  the  educational 
world,  and  every  modern  school  of  education  should  teach 
that  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  school  management  has 
passed  beyond  the  realm  of  debate. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  method  of  teaching  also,  the 
university  school  of  education  should  profit  by  the  labors  oi 
the  past.  All  progress  must  have  its  source  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  times.  Tho  we  live  in  the  clays  of  the 
mountebank,  who  is  advertising,  like  a  patent-medicine 
vender,  a  new  and  a  royal  road  in  education;  yet  the  great 
underlying  truths  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  education  have 
been  known  to  the  world  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  mind  of  man  has  remained  essentially  the  same  thru 
all  the  ages;  and  if  one  does  not  wish  to  be  a  charlatan,  he 
examines  with  patience  and  with  a  receptive  spirit  the 
teachings  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  master- 
teachers  of  old.  In  a  very  significant  sense  there  can  never 
be  a  new  education.  That  there  will  be  improvement  in 
method  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but  the  method  finally  adopted 
will  simply  be  an  approach  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
method  already  known. 

The  second  great  duty  of  a  university  school  of  education 
is  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Man  fails  to  rise  to  the  real  dignity  of  manhood  when  he 
rests  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  Ques- 
tions that  relate  to  empirical  psychology,  child-study,  and  re- 
lated subjects,  offer  tempting  fields  of  work.  The  neglected 
history  of  education  affords  almost  unlimited  opportunities 
for  original  investigation.  The  best  history  of  education  yet 
written  in  any  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of 
Henry  Barnard's  Journal  of  education.  Outside  of  his  Journal 
and  a  few  meager  and  unsatisfactory  text-books,  the  English 
language  has  little  literature  bearing  upon  this  important 
subject — a  subject  which  the  university  school  of  educatioti 
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should  emphasize  by  contributions  resulting  from  original 
studies. 

Another  contribution  which  the  university  school  of  edu- 
cation should  be  expected  to  make  is  to  elevate  and  dignify 
the  office  of  the  teacher.  No  greater  service  to  the  teachers 
and  the  people  can  be  rendered  by  the  university  than  that 
of  strengthening  and  honoring  the  profession  that  gives  its 
life  that  others  may  live. 

A  third  contribution  of  the  university  school  of  educatioti 
should  embrace  serious,  sympathetic  effort  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  men  and  women  already  actively  engaged  in 
teaching.  If  the  school  of  education  is  to  exercise  leadership 
in  the  educational  system,  it  must  show  its  worthiness  of  the 
honor  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  service  announced 
by  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  when  he  said,  "  Let  him  that 
would  become  greatest  among  you  become  your  servant." 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  contribution  of  the  uni- 
versity school  of  education  is  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
public-school  idea.  The  doctrine  that  education  is  for  all,  is 
fundamental  to  educational  progress.  While  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  edu- 
cate all  its  youth,  yet  occasionally,  even  now,  one  hears  a  cry. 
as  if  coming  from  the  dark  ages,  such  as  the  following  uttered 
some  months  ago  thru  the  pages  of  an  American  maga- 
zine: "  Linked  closely  with  many  other  very  serious  educa- 
tional mistakes,  and  from  many  points  of  view  by  far  the  most 
profoundly  serious  of  them  all,  is  that  curious  fancy  which  is 
almost  universal  among  the  people,  that  education,  in  itself 
and  for  all  human  beings,  is  a  good  and  thoroly  desirable 
possession.  So  axiomatic  is  this  held  to  l)e  that  its  princi- 
ple has  been  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of  many  of 
our  States.  There  is  probably  in  our  whole  system  to-day 
no  principle  so  fundamentally  untrue  as  this,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly none  that  is  fraught  with  so  much  social  and  political 
peril  for  the  future.  For  education  means  ambition,  and  am- 
bition means  discontent."  There  is  no  occasion  to  be 
alarmed  by  these  undemocratic  views;  yet  it  is  not  unwise  to 
call  attention  to  such  educational  aberrations,  and  to  say  that 
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the  mind  conceiving  them  does  not  understand  the  nature 
and  necessities  of  republican  government,  and  has  an  ex- 
tremely "  curious  fancy  "  concerning  the  purpose  and  princi- 
ples of  modern  education.  A  little  knowledge  is  sometimes 
a  dangerous  thing,  and  he  who  speaks  upon  educational 
topics  should  first  separate  himself  from  that  large  company 
in  which  is  found  a  certain  Texas  teacher,  who  once  answered 
a  question  in  education  by  saying:  "  Teaching  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  is  a  very  simple  matter;  you  first 
teach  what  you  know,  and  then  you  teach  what  you  don't 
know."  The  advice  of  the  modern  humorist,  *'  It  is  better 
not  to  know  so  many  things  that  are  not  so,"  is  especially 
applicable  to  those  philosophers  whose  wisdom  with  respect 
to  education  has  been  gotten,  not  by  studying  what  educa- 
tion isy  but  by  studying  what  education  is  not. 

Above  every  other  doctrine  the  American  university 
must  place  the  doctrine  of  free  schools,  that  is  to  say,  the  doc- 
trine of  democracy.  Above  everything  else  the  university 
should  teach  the  rights  of  man,  among  which  is  the  right  to 
such  instruction  as  is  necessary  to  guarantee  him  a  reason- 
able degree  of  success  and  happiness  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
Every  educational  force  in  a  republican  government  should 
minister  to  the  advancement  of  the  whole  people.  How 
great  is  the  influence  of  an  institution  which  trains  young 
men  and  women  for  the  work  of  teaching  is  shown  in  this  ex- 
tract taken  from  one  of  the  memorable  addresses  delivered  by 
Horace  Mann:  "  I  believe  that  pedagogical  schools  are  a  new 
instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of  the  race.  I  believe 
that  without  them  free  schools  themselves  would  be  shorn  of 
their  strength  and  their  healing  power,  and  become  at  length 
mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form. 
Neither  the  art  of  printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  the  free 
press,  nor  free  suffrage  can  long  exist  to  any  beneficial  or 
salutary  purpose  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
For  if  the  character  of  qualifications  of  teachers,  be  allowed 
to  degenerate,  the  free  schools  will  be  pauper  schools,  and 
paui>er  schools  will  produce  pauper  souls,  and  the  free  press 
will  become  a  false  and  licentious  press,  and  ignorant  voters 
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will  become  venal  voters,  and  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and 
flagitious  men  will  govern  the  world." 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  creed  of  the  school  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Texas  is  expressed,  by  way  of  summary, 
in  this  sentence,  which  is  the  motto  Quick  chose  from  Froe- 
bel  for  Educational  reformers:  "  The  duty  of  each  generation 
is  to  gather  up  the  inheritance  from  the  past,  and  thus  to 
serve  the  present  and  prepare  better  things  for  the  future." 
Unswerving  loyalty  to  this  creed  will  result  in  adding  honor 
to  the  school  of  education  and  in  strengthening  educational 
ideals  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

.  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas 
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VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE   USE   OF   HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Dr.  Harris  has  contributed  to  the  September  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  an  article  of  very  great  interest,  but 
not  wholly  convincing  in  some  of  its  arguments.  A  dreadful 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  condition  of  mind  of  those  who  do  not 
receive  the  higher  education;  yet  we  are  assured  that  the  only 
methods  which  lead  to  correct  ideas  and  sound  judgments 
are  not  applicable  to  immature  students.  From  which  it  re- 
sults that  under  e.xisting  conditions  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  think  aright,  and  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  is  a  great  mistake. 

The  only  child-mind  I  can  claim  to  have  known  much 
about  was  my  own.  As  I  reflect  upon  the  past,  I  do  not  find 
that  my  early  intellectual  powers  were  different  at  all  in  kind 
from  those  I  now  possess.  They  differed  only  in  degree, 
and  not  so  very  much  in  that,  if  the  fruits  of  experience  be 
subtracted  from  the  present  total.  My  little  son  of  five 
years,  again,  reasons  acutely  enough ;  I  believe  his  reasoning 
powers  are  as  great  in  comparison  with  his  perceptive  ability 
as  in  an  adult,  always  remembering  his  limited  experience. 
If  it  is  found  that  children  in  school  possess  minced  informa- 
tion only,  it  is  small  wonder,  for  it  is  mostly  served  out  to 
them  in  that  condition. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Harris  has  hit  upon  an  evil 
which  is  genuine  enough,  and  serious  enough;  but  that  the 
fault  is  by  no  means  in  the  children  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  entirely  in  our  schemes  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

I  wholly  agree  that  the  mental  condition  of  the  mass  of  our 
school-taught  population  is  deplorable;  I  insist,  quite  as 
much  as  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  value  of  the  methods  of  the  higher 
education;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  or  ex- 
cuse for  postponing  those  methods  until  that  stage  in  educa- 
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tion  when  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  have  dropped 
out. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  those  who  have  to  teach 
scientific  subjects  that  quite  young  pupils,  who  have  never 
been  to  school,  are  in  many  respects  brighter  than  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  schools.  They  are  prepared  to  study  reali- 
ties, and  do  not  have  to  readjust  their  minds  after  a  long 
course  of  disjointed  fragments  supplied  from  books.  But 
how  different  would  it  be,  if  the  research  method  were  uni- 
versal in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools!  Let  those  who 
have  tried  it  say  whether  this  is  impossible. 

One  more  word.  We  are  all  as  children  in  research,  and 
those  who  have  studied  deeply  for  many  years  are  the 
humblest,  the  least  ready  to  claim  wisdom.  It  has  always 
been  my  experience  that  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  natural- 
ists are  the  most  modest — I  will  even  say,  the  most  childlike. 
I  think  the  most  we  can  claim  for  the  average  college  or  uni- 
versity graduate  is  that  he  may  be  in  the  way  to  acquire  wis- 
dom; but  that  he  has  had  anything  resembling  a  complete 
education,  or  even  a  symmetrical  one,  I  deny.  He  has,  along 
with  his  learning,  usually  acquired  a  number  of  venerable 
prejudices,  from  which,  as  a  rule,  he  can  by  no  means  free 
himself.  The  picture  of  his  mind  given  by  Dr.  Harris  on  p. 
157  illustrates  this;  he  is  conservative,  and  actually  thinks,  I 
suppose  {vide  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph)  that  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  machines,  because 
of  their  commonplace  intellects! 

T.     D.     A.     COCKERELL 

1 
Mksili.a  Park, 

New   Mexico 

Professor  Cockerell's  objection  to  my  argument  is  worth 
considering,  but  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  give  complete 
assent  to  the  remedy  he  proposes.  I  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  differences  between  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  and  to  show  that  those  differences  are  founded  in 
real  differences  in  ability  to  think  or  to  make  mental  combi- 
nations. One  may  call  this  difference  one  of  degree  only  if 
he  chooses,  but  the  difference  between  a  mind  that  can  make 
only  small  combinations  and  a  mind  that  can  make  large 
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combinations  or  syntheses  is  so  great  as  to  appear  to  be  one 
of  quality  or  kind  and  not  merely  of  degree,  because  the  syn- 
thesis which  one  makes  becomes  at  once  a  tool  of  thought, 
and  the  person  who  has  made  it  gradually  recasts  all  of  his 
observations  and  comes  to  see  them  in  the  light  of  his  new 
synthesis.  Take  the  obser\'ation  of  nature  since  the  Dar- 
winian idea  has  been  adopted.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Cockerell 
will  admit  that  the  old  observations  of  organic  life,  made 
without  an  insight  into  evolution,  all  seem  very  incomplete 
and  inadequate.  W^hat  would  the  child's  observations  upon 
a  pump,  made  before  he  had  studied  hydraulics,  be  worth  as 
compared  with  his  observations  aftervvard?  In  fact  one's 
view  of  the  world  or  of  the  part  of  the  world  which  he  ob- 
serves changes  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  school 
studies  pursued,  whether  elementary,  secondary^  or  higher. 
In  this  view  I  cannot  see  the  pertinency  of  Professor 
Cockerell's  remedy,  which  is  this:  Introduce  the  methods  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  into  the  elementary  school 
and  the  kindergarten,  and  you  will  make  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion productive  of  as  g^eat  thinking  powers  as  do  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  at  present.  In  other  words  introduce 
analytical  geometry  and  the  calculus,  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory and  comparative  philology,  Kant's  Critique  of  pure 
reason,  and  Spinoza's  Ethics  into  the  elementary  school,  and 
the  child  of  that  age  will  then  see  things  not  in  fragments,  but 
he  will  see  them  in  the  light  of  the  highest  unities  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

William   T.   Harris 
Bureau  ok  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NO    NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY    AT    WASHINGTON 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  of  a  national  university; 
that  may  be  all  right.  But  I  do  enter  my  protest  against 
having  such  an  institution  located  at  Washington.  For,  to 
me,  there  could  no  greater  calamity  befall  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  this  country — and  they  are  the  ones  that  ought  to 
fill  such  a  school — than  to  have  them  spend  from  four  to  six 
years  of  the  formation  period  of  their  lives  at  the  national 
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capital.  And  I  will  tell  why.  That  town  is  filled  to  the  point 
of  rankness  with  the  political  driftwood  of  the  nation.  I 
don't  go  back  on  the  representatives  of  our  Government,  who 
must  perforce  live  there — the  President,  Cabinet,  department 
folks,  Congress,  and  all;  I  have  nothing  against  them.  Take 
them  as  a  whole,  and  they  will  size  up  fairly  well  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  people  almost  anywhere.  But  it  is  the  people  that 
surround  all  these  that  I  am  afraid  of,  and  these  make  up  the 
general  bulk  of  Washington  population.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple whose  every  thought,  word,  and  deed  are  grounded  in 
one  word,  namely,  "  pull."  They  have  lost  faith  in  every- 
body and  in  everything.  They  do  not  believe  that  there  is, 
anywhere,  such  a  thing  as  genuine  merit  and  sterling  integ- 
rity that  can  live  on  what  it  really  is,  but  they  base  all  their 
hopes  on  earth,  and  any  that  they  may  have  of  heaven,  on 
"  pull."  We  all  know  this.  We  all  have  friends  there  whom 
we  have  seen  go  away  down  in  the  scale  of  manhood  because 
of  the  influence  of  their  environment. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  delib- 
erately to  put  our  young  men  and  women  where  they  would 
come  in  contact  with  this  baleful  influence  while  they  were 
in  school.  Their  boarding  houses  would  be  kept  by  the  like 
of  these;  their  boarding-house  companions  would  be  of  the 
same  kind;  in  a  word,  they  would  meet  it  at  every  turn  during 
the  entire  period  of  their  stay  in  the  city.  Can  anyone  doubt 
what  the  influence  on  them  would  be?  My  notion  is  that 
they  would  leave  their  school  life  filled  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion with  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  "  pull  ";  filled  .so  full 
of  it  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  anything  else,  either  in 
their  heads  or  their  hearts.  And  to  have  a  great  stream  of 
such  young  men  and  women  poured  out,  continually,  over 
this  country,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  for  the  best. 

I  have  no  objection  to  such  a  university  being  located  in 
New  York,  for  business  is  wholesome  to  the  soul,  and  New 
York  is  business.  New  York  has  a  word,  too,  and  that  word 
is  "  push,"  and  there  is  all  the  difference  between  heaven  and 
hell,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  character  is  concerned,  be- 
tween these  two  words.  "  Push  "  has  for  its  basis  virility  and 
sterling  worth.     "  Pull  "  is  bedded  in  sycophancy,  duplicity, 
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and  a  perpetual  pretending  that  is  first  cousin  to  dirty  lying. 
The  air  of  New  York  (or  any  big  business  city — Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans)  is  bracing.  What 
one  breathes  in  Washington,  outside  the  government  build- 
ings, is  a  poisonous  gas.  There  is  no  business  in  Washington. 
There  is  beggary,  fawning,  treachery,  and  any-thing-to-get- 
to-the-fore.  And  I  would  not  have  our  young  men  and 
women  immersed  in  this  sort  of  thing.  They  would  be  if 
they  went  to  school  there.     They  could  not  help  it. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  not  pessimistic.  Nor  do  I  lack  faith  in  our  oflficials  at 
Washington.  It  is  only  their  environment  that  I  am  afraid 
of,  and  this  we  all  know  to  be  bad. 

William  Hawley  Smith 
Peoria,  III. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The   rational   spelling-book;  in   two   parts — By  J.  M.  Rice.     New   York: 
American  Book  Company,  1898.     80  p.,  128  p.;   15  cents,  20  cents. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  author  of  the  articles  in  the  Forum  pub- 
Hshed  a  few  years  ago,  which  created  a  wide  interest  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  has  written  a  spelling-book  having 
the  above  title.  The  book  is  based  upon  the  results  obtained 
by  actual  tests  in  spelling  of  more  than  33,000  pupils,  living 
in  several  large  cities  of  this  country.  After  collecting  and 
tabulating  the  spelling  papers,  which  took  months,  the  author 
then  began  a  critical  study  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  whether  spelling  should  be  an  inci- 
dental study,  or  an  indep^endent  study,  requiring  definite 
preparation;  or,  to  put  the  statement  in  another  form, 
whether,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  legitimate  place  for  the  spelling-book. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  the  author  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  taken  affirmatively.  There  had  been  for 
years  an  issue  on  this  point;  one  side  contending  that  spelling 
should  be  taught  incidentally,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  use 
of  a  spelling-book,  and  the  other  side  had  been  designated  by 
the  rather  uneuphonious  title  of  the  "  spelling-book  fiends." 
The  swing  for  several  years  had  been  away  from  the  spelling- 
book  idea,  and  now  the  return  is  quite  as  pronounced.  A  nu- 
merous clientage  never  sympathized  with  the  attempt  so  ear- 
nestly made  to  banish  the  spellers  and  to  make  a  huge  bonfire 
of  them  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  At  any  rate  spelling- 
books  were  retained  in  many  schools,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
subject  was  proscribed  in  many  localities.  This  was  the 
situation  when  Dr.  Rice  proposed  to  ascertain  whether  the 
children  in  city  schools  where  no  spelling-books  were  used 
spelled  as  well  as  they  did  in  cities  where  books  were  used, 
and  the  spelling  lessons  were  learned  systematically.     In  giv- 
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ing  tests  he  chose  common  words,  but  the  results  were  some- 
what contradictory,  because  the  plan  pursued  was  not  unlike 
the  "  prayer  gauge  "  proposed  by  Professor  Tyndall  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  A  better  test,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  to  give  pupils  the  words  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
use  (and  the  list  should  have  covered  from  2000  to  4000 
words  in  common  use,  instead  of  a  few  hundred),  and  then  to 
repeat  the  lists  with  successive  classes  during  three  or  four 
years. 

America  has  been  prolific  in  the  production  of  spelling- 
books;  in  fact,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  this  country 
lacked  a  good  supply,  and,  no  doubt,  the  ''  old  blue-back  " 
had  more  to  do  in  settling  our  somewhat  erratic  spelling  on  a 
tolerably  solid  basis  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
Noah  Webster  unconsciously  struck  a  rhythmic  movement 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  nearly  all  the  lessons  of 
his  spelling-book,  and  one  whose  significance  educators  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate;  but  it  remained  for  the  physi- 
cists to  discover  that  all  movement  is  rhythmic,  and  to  give 
it  a  deeper  meaning  as  they  advanced  in  scientific  accuracy. 
This  explains,  in  a  large  measure,  why  the  "  old  blue-back." 
with  its  short  sentences  of  lofty  import,  has  been  so  popular 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  author  of  the  Rational  spelling-booh  says  that  his  book 
is  "  to  teach  spelling  pure  and  simple,  designed  for  use  in  all 
the  grades  or  years  of  school  work."  Part  I  is  designed  to 
take  the  learner  thru  three  years'  work  in  spelling,  and 
Part  IT  from  the  fourth  year  thru  the  eighth  year.  Part 
I  contains  nearly  1800  common  words,  and  Part  II  about 
4700,  making  a  total  of  6500. 

To  fix  the  spelling  of  each  word  firmly  in  the  mind,  four 
lessons  are  given,  and  then  the  fifth  is  a  review  of  the  most 
difficult  words  in  the  preceding  four  lessons,  and  this  idea  is 
carried  out  thru  the  eight  grades,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year's  course  there  is  a  general  review  of  "  difficult  words," 
so  that  the  theory  of  the  book  is  spell  and  review,  so  far  as 
the  pure  spelling  and  remembering  the  words  are  involved. 
As  a  help  to  their  meaning,  nearly  all  the  words  are  used  in 
short  sentences  from  the  first  thru  the  fifth  year.     These 
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sentences  the  pupils  are  to  read.  The  characteristic  features 
of  the  book  are  expressed  as  follows: 

"  I.  The  careful  grading  of  the  work  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  growth  of  the  child's  comprehension;  the  words 
selected  for  each  successive  year  being  on  a  somewhat  more 
mature  mental  plane. 

"  2.  The  precedence  given  to  common  words. 

"  3.  The  small  number  of  words  compared  with  the  ground 
covered, 

"  4.  The  provision  made  for  thoro  drill,  by  means  of 
constant  reviews." 

A  large  percentage  of  the  words  were  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  thefr  use  in  the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  life,  and  judged  of 
from  this  standpoint,  they  are  well  chosen.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  list  reveals  the  fact,  also,  that  many  words 
usually  inserted  in  spelling-books  are  so  easily  spelled  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  in  learning  them. 

The  total  number  of  lessons  in  the  book  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  four  hundred,  so  that,  including  the  words  the  pupil  would 
not  be  likely  to  misspell,  combined  with  those  he  is  to  be 
drilled  upon,  would  give  him  the  mastery  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  words  at  the  close  of  the  ward-school  course — so  far 
as  the  mere  spelling  is  concerned.  That  is,  the  average  pupil 
would  be  sure  of  spelling  correctly  the  number  of  words  men- 
tioned. 

A  pertinent  inquiry  at  this  point  is,  how  do  children  learn 
to  spell?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  reveal,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  what  a  spelling-book  should  contain,  and 
upon  what  scheme  the  words  should  be  arranged  and  the 
order  of  their  arrangement.  Children  learn  to  spell  by  one 
or  all  the  methods  herein  enumerated. 

1.  By  ear,  or  sound;  they  hear  a  word  spelled,  and  they  re- 
member it  just  as  they  learn  the  words  of  a  song,  or  any 
other  incident.  They  remember  even  to  the  intonations  of 
the  voice  used  in  spelling  the  word,  and  this  species  of  learn- 
ing to  spell  is  continually  going  on  with  some  children  when 
they  attend  school. 

2.  Others  learn  from  seeing  the  words,  the  order  in  which 
the  letters  stand.     They  learn  words  as  objects  by  their  form. 
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Such  as  learn  this  way  exclusively  see  distinctly  and  picture 
forms  correctly. 

3.  Others  again  learn  slowly  by  having  to  write  the  words, 
letter  by  letter,  till  they  are  ingrained  in  the  brain  cells  and 
finger  movements.  This  class  requires  much  practice  in 
writing  or  drawing  the  words,  and  in  oral  spelling.  They 
are  the  slow  ones. 

4.  A  fourth  class  learn  the  words  or  spell  them  orally. 
Some  pupils  combine  two  of  these  methods;  others  again, 
three  of  them;  and  a  large  number  employ  all  the  metho<ls: 
».  e.,  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  hand  are  all  called  into 
service,  the  one  re-enforcing  all  the  others,  and  vice  versa,  till 
it  may  be  said  that  the  vocal  organs  and  the  fingers  spell  auto- 
matically. To  pronounce  words  correctly,  oral  spelling  and 
pronunciation  are  absolutely  necessary-,  and  to  get  the  proper 
pronunciation,  the  system  employed  in  some  schools  of  hav- 
ing the  pupil,  when  spelling  a  word,  if  more  than  one  syllal)le. 
pronounce  each  syllable  separately,  and  then  uniting  each 
syllable  with  the  preceding  syllable,  or  syllable  and  pronounc- 
ing, is  founded  up>on  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  psychologi- 
cal process,  and  those  who  condemn  it  are  forced  to  work  to 
repress  what  the  child  unconsciously  seeks  to  do  as  a  means 
of  helping  himself.  ^ 

Reverting  again  to  the  s|>elling-book  under  discussion,  it 
may  be  asked,  has  the  present  work  embodied  all  that  should 
appear  in  a  text-book  that  a  child  ought  to  know  after  pass- 
ing thru  our  graded  schools?  We  believe  that  the  hook 
would  have  been  strengthened  by  indicating  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  more  words  than  the  author  saw  fit  to  do.  Special 
attention  would  thus  have  been  drawn  to  the  words  of  diffi- 
cult pronunciation  as  they  occurred  in  the  lessons,  and  this 
would  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  lists  as  they  now  occur. 
and  probably  would  have  rendered  their  repetition  unneces- 
sary. It  would  have  been  a  more  beneficial  exercise,  if,  in- 
stead of  writing  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  words 
thru  the  five  grades  beginning  with  the  first,  the  words  in 
each  lesson  had  been  woven  into  a  literary  unity  or  story. 

This  would  have  been  a  fine  opportunity  to  teach  a  species 
of  composition  that  has  not  hitherto  received  attention  under 
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definite  form  in  this  country,  and  it  would  not  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  general  plan  6f  the  work.  Unrelated,  inde- 
pendent sentences  are  not  always  interesting  reading,  even 
about  very  common  things.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
take  twenty-four  words  and  weave  them  into  a  connected 
paragraph  than  it  is  to  write  twenty-four  independent,  un- 
related sentences,  each  beginning  with  a  capital  letter  and 
ending  with  a  period  or  a  question  mark. 

This  book  will  serve  a  good  purpose  at  this  time,  because 
it  marks  a  departure  in  its  plan  and  scope  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  text-books  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  only  book 
that  bases  its  claims  on  strictly  psychological  and  useful  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  upon  the  mere  huddling  of  words  into 
groups  to  be  learned.  Whether  the  author  has  hit  the  key-, 
notes  in  spelling  will  be  determined  later  on.  At  any  rate, 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  in  that  he  has  struck  out  on  a  new- 
line. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  every  page  is  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct type. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Phonics  and  reading— By  C.  C.  Van  I.iew,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Training 
Department,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Amelia  F. 
Lucas,  Professor  of  Reading,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111.,  1897.     53    \>,     50  cents. 

This  book,  tho  a  brief  treatise,  contains  matters  so  point- 
edly and  tersely  put  that  it  covers  the  essential  elements 
of  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  mechanics  of  reading 
and  speaking.  The  authors  inform  us  that  it  is  the  out- 
growth of  some  years  of  co-operative  work  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  It  is  written  for  "  the  use  of 
teachers  and  of  students  in  normal  and  in  high  schools."  Its 
aim  is  "  to  furnish  a  more  available  and  scientific  basis  for  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English 
language  than  has  hitherto  appeared,"  and  "  to  suggest  to 
teachers  of  reading,  literature,  and  language  what  the  authors 
deem  to  be  the  most  desirable  means  and  devices  of  securing 
a  more  beautiful  oral  speech  in  their  pupils," 
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In  pursuance  of  this  aim,  sections  on  the  following  topics 
are  set  forth  in  a  clear,  succinct,  methodic,  and  attractive 
form:  The  organs  of  si)eech;  the  consonants;  the  vowels  and 
diphthongs;  on  lists  of  pronunciation;  on  diacritical  mark- 
ings; on  the  relation  of  phonics  to  expression  in  reading;  and 
on  the  relations  of  phonics  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  The 
different  sections  are  rich  with  directions,  graphic  descrip- 
tions, numerous  tables,  and  with  ingenious  and  most  helpful 
diagrams  showing  the  vocal  organs  in  various  typical 
positions. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  of  this  nature  that  does  not 
tend  in  its  advice  and  suggestions  toward  too  great  a  sepa- 
ration of  abstract  formal  drills  from  inspiring  and  directing 
content.  "  The  effects  of  drill  are  only  wholesome  when  the 
drill  act  is  in  vital  touch  with  the  pupil's  efTort  to  read  or 
si>eak  with  some  thought-purpose."  The  motive  for  the 
study  of  pronunciation  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of 
adequate  expression.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  feel  how  the 
neglect  of  phonic  elements  mars  the  force  and  beauty  of  a 
passage.  It  is  thought  that  the  best  training  in  phonics  will 
be  secured  in  the  practice  in  which  the  pupil  tries  to  set 
forth  the  "  full  value  of  the  sound-forms  the  artist  has  chosen 
to  clothe  his  thought  in."  Work  under  the  influence  of  an 
author's  thought  and  feeling  produces  not  only  a  higher  in- 
terest and  devotion,  but  also  leads  to  a  better  training  in 
phonics  than  can  be  had  from  drills  on  abstracted  lists. 
Habits  in  pronunciation  should  be  habits  in  pronouncing 
something  besides  words. 

The  authors  evidently  do  not  share  the  very  unwise  yet 
common  fear  of  the  imitative  element  in  reading;  they  have 
faith  in  good  models.  "  New  ideals  must  often  be  set  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  the  desire  must  be  created  to 
change  the  old  slovenly  habits  of  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion for  a  phonetically  beautiful,  refined,  and  appropriate 
speech." 

The  last  section  is  particularly  strong.  Most  teachers  will 
read  it  as  a  new  message.  It  is  hoped  they  will  fathom  its 
real  import.  The  educational  bearing  of  the  "  language  en- 
vironment "  of  pupils  on  their  school  work  and  its  signifi- 
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cance  on  method  have  never  been  to  my  knowledge  so  clearly 
and  forcefully  put  as  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  choice  book. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  a  strong,  direct  plea  for  a  higher  and  clearer 
vocal  culture  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  and  for  a 
more  extended  critical  use  of  the  voice  and  of  speech  in  the 
processes  of  instruction.  In  both  the  home  and  the  school 
children  should  have  opportunities  to  hear  well-told  stories 
and  to  listen  to  a  high  order  of  reading  as  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  a  methodic  training  of  their  powers  to  read  and  speak  with 
"  beauty,  force,  and  rhythm  of  sound  that  make  for  literary 
effect."  The  teacher  and  parent  ought  to  become  forceful 
factors  in  the  "  language  environment  "  of  the  child  to  mold 
its  speech-forms  phonetically,  grammatically,  and  rhetori- 
cally. 

L.  H.  Galbreath 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


L'enseig^ement  integral — Par  Alexis  Bertrand,  correspondant  de  I'lnstitut, 
professeur  k  I'Universite  de  Lyon.     Paris:    Felix  Alcan.  1898.     313  p.     5  fr. 

M.  Bertrand's  book  is  a  contribution,  from  a  more  than 
usually  constructive  point  of  view,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
secondary-school  curriculum.  He  has  in  view  a  secondary 
training  that  shall  be  more  closely  related  to  the  elementary 
school  course  and  to  life  than  is  now  the  case.  Greek  and 
Latin,  therefore,  are  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear,  and  a  curric- 
ulum substituted  that  rests  upon  the  carefully  ordered  study 
of  the  sciences.  Science  is  interpreted  in  a  very  broad  and 
humane  way,  and  the  author  is  tremendously  in  earnest. 

He  fails,  however,  to  understand  the  necessity  of  studying 
what  Dr.  Harris  has  happily  called  the  embryology  of  our 
existing  civilization,  and  so  entirely  misses  the  point  of  the 
argument  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  As  to  most  of 
his  practical  suggestions,  it  may  be  said  that  it  grows  increas- 
ingly wearisome  to  find  the  floo<l  of  new  books  in  French, 
German,  and  English  which  prove  conclusively  that  some- 
thing is  impossible  that  the  best  schools  of  America  have 
been  successfully  accomplishing  for  nearly  a  generation. 

N.  M.  B. 


X 

EDITORIAL 

Just  at  present  Chicago  has  displaced  New 
Schools  and  Poll-    i  ^      <  <  r     i 

tics  in  Chjcatro      ^  '^^^  ^^  ^"^  center  of  the  most  mteresting 

developments  in  public  education.  Mayor 
Harrison's  board  of  politicians  has  been  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  override  Superintendent  Andrews  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  principals  and  teachers,  and  as  Mr.  Andrews  stood 
up  stoutly  for  his  rights  and  responsibilities  a  glorious 
shindy  was  the  result.  The  Times- Herald  is  authority  for 
this  typical  instance  of  log-rolling: 

An  instance  of  what  Dr.  Andrews  is  trying  to  do  and  how  friendship  was 
used  in  the  matter  of  appointments  occurred  recently.  A  woman  teaclier 
wanted  to  be  a  night-school  principal.  An  examination  was  held  for  can- 
didates for  the  principalships,  so  that  Dr.  Andrews  could  choose  from  those 
successful.  Before  the  examination  this  teacher  called  on  Dr.  Andrews 
and  told  him  of  her  ambition.  Several  trustees  also  called  on  him.  Dr. 
Andrews  suggested  that  the  teacher  take  the  examination,  but  for  some 
reason  the  teacher  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion. 

Dr.  Andrews  submitted  his  list  of  nominations  later  to  the  school  manage- 
ment committee.  Against  Dr.  Andrews's  strongest  protest  Trustee  Sexton 
named  this  teacher,  who  did  not  take  the  examination.  Trustees  IJrennan, 
Schwab,  Sherwood,  Keating,  and  Mrs.  O'Keeffe  voted  with  Trustee  Sexton 
to  recommend  the  teacher  without  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Andrews. 
When  the  matter  came  before  the  board,  however,  Dr.  Andrews's  recom- 
mendations for  principals  of  evening  grammar  schools  were  adopted. 

A  little  later  a  committee  not  only  nominated  two  princi- 
pals of  evening  high  schools  against  Mr.  Andrews's  protest, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  woman,  actually  struck 
out  of  Mr.  Andrews's  report  tran.smitting  the  names  the  sen- 
tence in  which  he  stated  that  two  of  the  names  were  upon  the 
list  against  his  protest  and  solely  by  order  of  the  cominit- 
tee.  This  astonishing  performance  was  denounced  by  Mr. 
Andrews  before  the  board  of  education,  and  the  member 
who  falsified  the  document  had  the  temerity  and  the  bad 
judgment  to  defend  her  utterly  indefensible  action. 
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The  friction  continued  to  increase  until  early  in  December, 
when  Mr.  Andrews  threatened  to  resign  and,  according  to 
one  account,  did  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  If  so,  his  pur- 
pose became  known,  and  before  his  letter  was  opened,  the 
members  of  the  board  who  had  been  playing  politics  were 
brought  to  their  senses  and  surrendered  to  Mr.  Andrews's 
entirely  just  and  proper  demands.  As  a  result  there  was  no 
resignation.  | 

It  is  worth  recording  that  more  than  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities mentioned  in  this  Review  for  September  last  have 
come  to  pass.  Mr.  Andrews  has  disappointed  the  politicians 
who  elected  him,  he  is  rising  to  the  height  of  his  great  op- 
portunity, and  he  is  making  an  independent  and  aggressive 
superintendent.  As  a  result  the  men  who  elected  him  have 
been  bitterly  opposing  him,  while  those  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Lane  are  his  cordial  supporters. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  won  in  this  struggle  and  has  become  a 
figure  of  national  importance  as  a  representative  of  honest 
and  non-political  school  administration.  Repentance  at  this 
late  day  will  avail  little  to  Chicago's  board  of  education, 
and  the  city  ought  to  turn  with  gratitude  to  the  com- 
mission of  which  President  Harper  is  chairman  and  accept 
with  joy  and  thanksgiving  its  plan  for  a  modern,  scientific 
system  of  school  administration  that  will  turn  the  political 
traders  and  schemers  out  in  the  cold  and  keep  them  there. 

Meanwhile  it  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  recent 
appointees  to  the  board  were  pledged,  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment, to  vote  for  the  displacement  of  Colonel  Parker  next 
spring.  Publicity,  however,  is  apt  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  political  plot  of  this  sort,  and  we  shall  not  believe 
that  Chicago  will  permit  such  a  blot  upon  its  name  and  repu- 
tation until  the  deed  is  done. 


Resignation  of  A  bomb  has  burst  in  another  quarter.  A 
Superintendent  few  wecks  ago  Superintendent  Search  of 
oyo  e  f^Q]yQ]^e^  Mass.,  announced  his  intention  of 
resigning  his  of!ice  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  His  in- 
•tention  was  expressed  in  a  vigorous  and   outspoken  open 
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letter  to  the  citizens  of  Holyoke  which  must  have  made  their 
cheeks  tingle  with  shame.  Some  passages  from  this  letter 
will  bear  quoting: 

The  superintendent  has  stood  uncompromisingly  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  politics  on  the  schools.  No  one,  unless  in  the  chair,  can  imagine 
the  tremendous  pressure  which  has  been  exerted  on  this  office.  The  fol- 
lowing illustrations  will  answer :  A  certain  scandalous  sheet  had  the  prac- 
tice of  reproducing  without  authority  the  advertisements  given  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  government  to  other  papers,  and  of  then 
presenting  bills  for  the  same,  trusting  that  the  heads  of  the  departments 
would  honor  such  bills  rather  than  be  blackmailed.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  refused  to  approve  a  bill  of  this  kind.  The  very  next  week  this 
paper  began  its  abuse,  and  I  am  told  it  has  not  since  ceased.  Another 
illustration:  Within  two  months  of  my  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  I  was  informed  one  day  by  a  manufacturer  of  Hoston,  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  a  man  (then  an  alderman  of  Holyoke)  who  offered  on 
compensation  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  influence  the  coming  purchase  of 
furniture  for  the  new  high  school.  This  was  in  1896.  The  enterprising 
official  certainly  wanted  to  have  the  building  equipped  in  time. 

Another  illustration:  F'or  one  year  and  a  half  there  has  been  delay  in 
furnishing  means  for  the  construction  of  the  laboratories  in  the  new  high 
school,  largely  because  there  has  been  "  nothing  in  it."  During  this  time  it 
has  been  intimated  by  a  certain  party  that  the  money  could  i)e  forthcoming, 
if  the  contract  could  go  to  the  right  man. 

Still  another :  For  more  than  two  years  the  Nonotuck  Street  school  has 
been  overwhelmingly  crowded.  Some  months  since  the  school  committee 
and  the  board  of  public  works  united  in  the  selection  of  an  acceptable  site. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  need  of  the  city,  including  the  overcrowding  of 
the  main  building,  and  the  confinement  of  two  hundred  children  in  tene- 
ments dangerous  for  school  occupancy  and  which,  for  such  purpose,  should 
be  condemned  by  the  board  of  health,  all  relief  stands  to-day  dependnit  on 
a  political  barter  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  of  private  interest. 

The  second  cause  for  the  storm  which  has  been  gathering  around  the 
superintendent's  head  is:  The  appointment  of  teachers  has  been  based  on 
merit  and  not  on  political  pull.  No  one  without  experience  in  this  particu- 
lar field  can  appreciate  the  tremendous  pressure  which  has  been  exerted  on 
the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  appointment  of  certain  persons  as 
teachers.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  nearly  six  hundred  applicants  dur- 
ing this  past  year,  and  more  available,  does  not  seem  to  n>ake  any  difference 
with  these  persons  who  feel  that  they  have  sole  claim  on  every  open  posi- 
tion, without  regard  for  comparative  merit,  or  the  wish  to  pursue.  The 
superintendent  has  dared  to  contest  the  claims  of  certain  individuals  that 
not  even  the  power  of  the  school  committee  could  disturb  them  in  their 
positions,  and  that  the  city  owed  them  a  living  irrespective  of  fitness  for  the 
responsible  work  of  teaching.  Certain  teachers  were  not  nominated  for 
reappointment,  in  two  or  three  instances  for  reasons  which  would  not  stand 
the  light  of  public  discussion.     Rather  than  perniit  to  reach  the  public  print 
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matters  which  would  be  of  questionable  value  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
schools,  the  superintendent  has  endeavored  to  answer  misrepresentations  by 
a  dignified  silence,  believing  that  the  people  would  have  good  sense  enough 
to  rely  on  the  man  to  whom  had  been  intrusted  the  care  of  the  schools  and 
who  has  been  in  a  position  to  examine  the  fuller  merits  of  respective  cases. 
These  dismissed  teachers,  not  all,  but  certain  ones,  have  been  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  discolor  the  truth  and  to  poison  the  public  mind.  Many 
articles  over  fictitious  signatures  have  appeared  in  public  print.  These 
designing  persons,  or  their  friends,  have  circulated  many  false  reports. 
Many  threatening  letters  have  been  sent  to  this  office,  sometimes  several 
fictitious  signatures  being  traceable  to  the  same  person.  The  following, 
addressed  to  the  superintendent  and  received  thru  the  mail  one  year  ago. 
is  a  fair  sample : 

"  Reinstate  all  the  teachers  dropped  or  expect  the  same  treatment,  Janu- 
ary I.  Holyoke  will  not  tolerate  such  cruelty.  If  you  do  not  at  once  com- 
ply with  this  request,  you  will  be  ripped  up  by  the  press. 

"  P.  S.  The  feeling  against  you  is  bitter. 

"  A  Mill  Owner." 

This  "  Jack  the  Ripper  "  has  appeared  in  other  letters,  some  with  other 
signatures,  in  the  public  print.  It  is  simply  astounding  how  any  commun- 
ity has  permitted  itself  to  be  misled  by  these  designing  persons,  whose  sub- 
sequent procedure  has  demonstrated  their  unfitness  for  responsible  positions 
in  the  schools. 

All  this  is  not  in  a  new  and  half-developed  community;  it  is 
in  Massachusetts.  If  only  one-half  of  what  Mr.  Search  states 
were  true,  it  would  prove  that  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  the 
home  of  Horace  Mann,  the  precious  interests  of  the  children 
of  at  least  one  prosperous,  thriving  community  are  given  over 
to  the  care  of  barbarians  and  political  traders.  Every  brave 
man  who  speaks  out  and  denounces  these  abuses  in  detail  and 
so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  is  a  hero  and  an  active  agent 
in  hastening  the  day  of  retribution  and  of  better  things. 


^,    ^       .  It  will  be  remembered  that  at   the  Wash- 

The  Consultmg         .  ri^T-i/-.  -ir 

Psychologist  mgton  mectmg  of  the  National  Council  of 

Education  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity read  a  paper  on  "  The  new  psychology  and  the  con- 
sulting psychologist "  that  excited  much  interest.  This 
paper  is  now  accessible  in  printed  form  in  the  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  ought 
to  have  the  careful  attention  of  the  superintendents  of  schools 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
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.Boston,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Buffalo.  New- 
ark, New  Orleans.  Washington,  and  other  cities  of  similar 
size. 

Professor  Royce's  argument  ends  with  the  practical  pro- 
posal that  in  the  large  cities,  and  in  course  of  time  in  other 
places  as  well,  there  shall  be  a  member  of  the  stafT  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  who  is  by  training  and  occupation 
a  consulting  psychologist.  Professor  Royce's  conception  of 
such  an  officer  is  this: 

He  should  be  a  well-equipped,  modem,  experimental  psychologist,  with  a 
thoro  university  training,  with  skill  as  a  laboratory  investigator,  but,  after 
he  once  accepts  his  office,  with  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a  decidedly 
practical  man.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  what  our  better  institutions 
have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  the  general  study  of  the  art  of  education.  He 
shall  also,  if  possible,  have  had  himself  some  experience  as  a  practical 
teacher.  But  he  shall  not.  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  professor  of  pedagogy 
[education  ?].  He  shall  not  be  responsible  for  teaching  psychology  to  col- 
lege classes,  or  to  anybody  else,  excepting  so  far  as  the  spirit  moves  him  to 
discuss  his  science  with  the  teachers  of  his  city.  He  shall,  indeed,  consult, 
.but  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  anybody's  final  and  authoritative  adviser, 
infallible  or  otherwise.  If  possible,  he  shall  never  be  called  "professor." 
He  shall  have  no  authority  over  the  organization  of  schools  or  the  determi- 
nation of  school  methods.  But  this  shall  be  his  office  and  his  responsibility, 
namely :  to  find  out,  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible,  and  with  a  mininuimof 
interference  with  the  ordinary  work  of  any  school,  whatever  it  is  possible 
and  worth  while  for  the  teacher  and  the  trained  psychologist  together 
to  know  concerning  the  mental  states  and  processes  present  in  the  children 
of  the  schools  of  his  city.  In  other  words,  his  official  task  shall  be  simply 
Investigation  and  report  upon  those  facts  concerning  the  school  chiUhen  of 
his  city  which  are  at  once  of  a  psychological  character  and  of  practical 
interest. 

Professor  Royce  instances  fatigue,  good  and  had  spelling, 
good  and  bad  memory,  mental  effects  of  physical  exercise, 
psychological  relation  of  manual  training  to  other  parts  of 
school  work,  increase  of  skill  from  the  use  of  this  or  that 
method  of  training  in  arithmetic  or  reading,  psychological 
relations  of  various  methods  of  discipline,  and  the  like,  as 
topics  of  a  practical  character  which  have  also  much  theo- 
retical interest,  and  which  the  consulting  psychologist  might 
well  take  up  at  once.  Teachers,  if  left  to  themselves,  are 
not  sufificiently  expert  psychologists  to  make  a  successful 
study! of  these  facts  for  themselves.     The  laboratory  investir 
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g^ations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  of  so  theoretical  a 
character  that  their  results  fail  to  move  the  teacher  or  to 
shape  his  practice.  The  consulting  psychologist,  working 
with  the  teacher  and  in  the  schoolroom,  would  bridge  the  gap' 
and  unite  theory  and  practice  in  what  now  seems  a  hope- 
lessly distant  ideal. 

We  wish  very  much  that  some  or  all  of  the  superintend- 
ents we  have  named  would  act  on  Professor  Royce's  sugges- 
tion and  note  carefully  the  results.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
they  would  prove  to  be  practically  helpful  far  beyond  ordit^ary 
expectation.  Harvard,  Columbia.  Chicago,  and  other  imi- 
versities  are  sending  out  every  year  well-trained  men  who' 
could  be  secured  for  these  posts.  A  moderate  salary,  say 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars,  would  be  sufficient, 
at  first,  to  attract  excellent  men  and  well-trained  investiga- 
tors. The  experiment  is  worth  making,  and  there  may  well 
be  a  friendly  rivalry  among  the  great  cities  as  to  which  shall 
lead  the  wav. 


We  regret  that  the  Brooklyn  School  Board  has  availed 
itself  of  its  legal  privileges  and  elected  three  new  associate 
superintendents  for  that  borough.  A  year  ago  Superintend- 
ents Maxwell,  Ward,  and  Walsh  not  only  supervised  the 
Brooklyn  schools  well  but  also  cared  for  the  licensing  of 
teachers;  this  last  duty  does  not  devolve  upon  the  bor- 
ough superintendents.  Now  Superintendent  Ward  has 
eight  associates  at  good  salaries.  Superintendent  Jasper 
of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  has  sixteen  associ- 
ates, who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  clerical  and  committee 
work.  Both  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  in  Brooklyn 
the  schools  are  overweighte<:l  with  high  salaried  officers  at  the 
top.  There  would  be  better  and  more  effective  supervision 
if  the  number  of  associate  superintendents  were  reduced  one- 
half  and  the  principals  made  more  use  of. 


The  organization  in  New  York  of  the  Cuban  Educational 
Association  is  a  long  step  toward  helping  to  bring  about  a 
stable  form  of  government  in  Cuba  and  toward  developing 
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the  material  resources  of  the  country.  The  association  is 
organized  to  accept  and  to  administer  the  offers  made  by 
more  than  two  hundred  American  colleges  and  scientific 
schools,  in  response  to  General  Wheeler's  suggestion,  to  give 
at  least  two  free  scholarships  to  Cuban  students  qualified  to 
pass  the  admission  examinations.  The  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  General  Joseph  Wheeler;  Alexander  E.  Orr,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Professor  But- 
ler of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Revieiv  of  Reviews;  President  W.  H.  Baldwin,  jr.,  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad;  and  Gilbert  K.  Harroun,  treasurer  of  Uniprj, 
College. 

Cuba  needs  railroads,  docks,  bridges,  sanitation,  road- 
building,  improved  agriculture,  manufactures.  The  American 
scientific  and  agricultural  schools  afford  splendid  training  for 
men  who  look  forward  to  any  of  these  occupations.  Appli- 
cations from  Cubans  are  pouring  in.  The  applicants  will  be 
carefully  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  Cuban  Educational 
Association  and  allotted  to  those  institutions  that  can  equip 
them  best  for  their  chosen  careers. 


The  first  three  apfK)intments  to  the  School  Board  of  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  made  by  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  were  of  a  character  to  inspire  confidence  that  even 
Tammany  Hall,  no  matter  what  it  must  say  at  election  times, 
would  not  consent  to  have  the  schools  drift  back  to  the  mire 
of  sloth,  dull  routine,  and  politics  from  which  the  administra- 
tion of  Mayor  Strong  dragged  them.  But  the  fourth  ap- 
pointment, that  of  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Moriarty  in  place  of 
Hugh  Kelly,  resigned,  shatters  any  such  confidence  at  once. 
Mr.  Moriarty  was  one  of  the  most  preposterous  members  of 
the  preposterous  group  removed  from  the  School  Board  by 
Mayor  Strong  on  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  the  late 
Robert  Maclay,  then  president.  Mr.  Moriarty  will  not  only 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  educational  question  that 
comes  up,  but  he  has  a  sure  instinct  for  discovering  which  the 
wrong  side  is. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  IN  THE  COMMON 
SCHOOLS 

The  dominating  influence  in  the  world's  thought  at  the 
present  time  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Beginning  its  con- 
quest but  a  generation  ago  with  what  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
the  question  of  man's  physical  or  corporeal  relationships,  it 
has  penetrated  little  by  little  his  intellectual  and  moral  do- 
mains so  completely  that,  to-day,  there  is  not  a  phase  of 
thought  or  a  human  activity  that  has  not  been  stimulated 
and  vivified  by  this  greatest  of  all  human  conceptions.  With 
the  advent  of  this  idea,  chaos  and  chance  went  out  and  the 
reign  of  order  and  universal  law  was  ushered  in. 

Between  the  all-embracing  theor}-  of  the  development  of 
life  and  the  theory  upon  which  modern  education  is  based 
there  are  many  points  of  vital  contact.  Theories  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  more  profoundly  influenced  by  this  means 
than  people  are  aware;  it  is  acting  as  a  revolutionizing  force 
upon  the  whole  profession  of  school-teaching. 

Among  the  many  interesting  suggestions  derived  from  the 
general  theory  of  development,  there  is  none  which  possesses 
a  more  fascinating  interest  to  the  student  of  childhood  and 
education  than  the  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  of 
the  so-called  culture-epochs  in  the  history  of  the  individual. 
This  theory  seeks  to  do  for  the  psychic  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  human  being  what  the  subject  of  embryology  has  done 
for  the  physical  life,  and  the  analogy  is,  indeed,  a  striking  one. 
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When  von  Baer  showed  that  every  organism  in  its  earliest 
stage  has  the  greatest  number  of  characteristics  in  common 
with  all  other  organisms  in  their  earliest  stages,  and  that  at 
each  later  stage  characteristics  are  developed  which  distin- 
guish the  embryo  from  those  groups  of  embryos  which  it 
formerly  resembled,  he  brought  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  that  has  ever  been  marshaled 
to  its  support.  If  all  other  testimony  were  to  be  obliterated, 
those  facts  which  are  furnished  by  embryology  could  have 
hardly  any  other  explanation  except  that  offered  by  the  evo- 
lutionary account  of  creation. 

If,  now,  after  he  enters  uix>n  the  postnatal  period  of  ex- 
istence it  be  equally  true  that  the  individual  repeats  in  himself 
the  epochal  stages  of  the  race,  including,  in  a  general  way,  the 
individual  and  social  aspects  of  each,  then  this  order  of  de- 
velopment would  indicate  a  law  of  growth  which  must  affect, 
most  profoundly,  all  methods  of  instruction. 

In  considering  this  interesting  analog^',  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  what  the  facts  are  which  have  been  gathered 
by  a  study  of  embryology.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
resemblances  which  appear  between  embryos  of  different 
species  are  ven*-^  general;  the  details  are  unlike.  The  erro- 
neous impression  has  existed  that  the  higher  animal,  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  successively  typifies  the  adult 
stages  of  lower  forms.  Thus,  for  example,  that  the  human 
embryo  at  a  certain  stage  is  like  the  adult  worm;  at  another, 
and  later  period,  like  the  adult  fish,  and  so  on.  This  is 
misleading  and  wrong,  the  truth  being  that  the  human 
embryo  in  an  early  stage  of  development  has  certain  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  the  embryo  of  a  fish,  and,  later,  it 
acquires  others  which  are  common  to  all  mammals.  Von 
Baer,  "  the  father  of  embryology,"  illustrates  the  point  by  re- 
lating how  he  bottled  up  several  embryos  in  spirits  and  neg- 
lected to  label  them.  In  the  course  of  time  he  forgot  the 
names  and,  by  observation,  it  could  not  be  told  whether  they 
were  embryonic  lizards  or  frogs  or  mammals.  The  popular 
mistake  concerning  the  facts  of  embryology  is  precisely  simi- 
lar in  its  crudity  to  that  wide-spread  misconception  of  Dar- 
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winism,    that   man   is   a   lineal   descendant   of   the   modem 
monkey. 

The  facts  of  embryology,  however,  when  properly  under- 
stood, do  not  of  themselves  prove  or  even  assert  anything 
concerning  the  development  of  the  mind  after  birth.  It 
would  be  the  baldest  assumption  to  maintain,  because  there 
are  the  prenatal  periods  when  the  body  possesses  character- 
istics common  to  many  allied  forms,  near  and  remote,  that, 
therefore,  after  birth  there  are  low  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment wherein  the  child  exhibits  characteristics  common  to 
primitive  peoples.  The  utmost  that  can  be  urged  is  that  be- 
tween the  two  there  exists  an  analog^^  While  the  domain  of 
embryology  may  lend  suggestion,  it  is  evident  that  the  early 
stages  of  mental  development  remain  to  be  studied  by  them- 
selves. 

Before  dealing  further  with  that  interpretation  of  the  early 
instincts  of  children  which  is  at  least  the  suggestion  of  the 
culture-epoch  theory,  it  is  well  to  clearly  understand  what  is 
involved  in  the  act  of  teaching,  and  what  this  implies  in  the 
choice  of  material.  Teaching  includes  two  considerations  of 
equal  and  fundamental  importance:  one  of  these  is  the  choice 
of  subject-matter,  together  with  its  presentation.  The  value 
of  the  material  chosen  for  presentation  is  determined  mainly 
by  two  things — namely,  its  psychological  relations  to  the 
pupil  and  its  general  educational  bearings.  From  the  psy- 
chological consideration  the  teacher  adapts  the  matter  to  the 
instincts  and  capacities  of  childhood  which  are  dependent 
mainly  upon  age.  The  educational  worth  depends  upon  the 
relative  value  of  such  and  such  knowledge  and  training  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  that  life  which  the  child  leads  at  present 
and  which  the  teacher's  judgment  forecasts  for  the  future. 

The  second  consideration  of  paramount  importance  in  true 
teaching  is  embodied  in  what  may  be  called  the  reaction  of 
the  pupil  as  a  result  of  the  presentation.  No  presentation 
ever  reaches  consciousness  without  a  reaction,  however  feeble 
it  may  be,  which  results  in  an  immediate  and  inevitable  men- 
tal construction  that  corresponds  to  the  given  phase  of  pres- 
entation.    Everything  that  belongs  to  teaching  is  involved 
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in  the  presentation  and  the  reaction.  Poor  teaching  may  be 
due  to  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  subject-matter  or  to  a 
neglect  to  present  it  under  all  of  its  aspects,  thereby  obscuring 
some  of  its  relations,  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  failure  to  afford  all 
the  needed  opportunities  and  means  for  mental  construction 
which  the  varied  presentations  demand.  This  notion  of 
teaching  is  perfectly  general  and  applies  to  all  instruction  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  subject-matter.  It  is  the  purpose 
here,  however,  to  consider  under  the  light  of  this  conception 
what  material  seems  best  fitted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
primitive  instincts  of  children.  Without  doubt  this  early 
period  of  life  is  the  most  perplexing  one  to  the  teacher.  As 
age  comes  on  and  the  demands  of  immediate  existence  begin 
to  assert  themselves  in  more  definite  form,  the  decision  as  to 
what  shall  be  presented  may  be  more  easily  made.  But  in 
the  earlier  years,  when  parents  and  friends  and  teachers,  of 
necessity,  must  assume  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  for  the 
child's  needs  in  actual  living,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
cide just  what  the  real  necessities  of  life  are  to  the  child. 

Upon  one  point  at  least  there  may  be  general  agreement, 
namely,  that  certain  so-called  primitive  instincts  do  actually 
exist,  and  that  by  taking  intelligent  advantage  of  them,  defi- 
nite educative  presentation  may  be  begun  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  was  once  supposed.  When  the  child  enters  this 
world  and  begins  its  conquest,  being  wholly  without  experi- 
ence, its  earliest  demands  are  met  thru  the  operation  of  those 
instincts  which  probably  are  its  heritage  from  thousands  of 
ancestors.  The  first  and  most  persistent  instinct  is  that 
which  is  expressed  as  a  desire  for  food.  For  some  time  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  instinct  alive.  Very  soon  others  are 
aroused  which  cannot  be  defined  in  strictly  utilitarian  terms; 
for  example,  the  attractions  that  are  furnished  by  light  and  by 
sounds.  In  general,  tho,  so  far  as  the  instincts  may  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  utility,  they  are  all  directed  toward  self- 
preservation,  thru  efforts  to  secure  food  and  to  provide  means 
of  defense  and  shelter.  While  these  instincts  have  been  and 
are  probably  common  to  all  peoples  in  all  times,  they  are 
not  equally  strong  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  a  tolerably 
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well-defined  order  of  development.  In  teaching  it  might  be 
well  to  consider,  also,  what  the  effect  of  racial  intelligence  may 
be  upon  the  presence  and  development  of  these  instincts.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  are  quite  the  same  in  a  child  which  is 
the  product  of  an  old  civilization  and  the  child  which  is  the 
latest  in  a  long  series  of  generations  of  savages.  What  the 
effect  of  this  varied  ancestral  influence  may  be  is,  and  of 
course  must  remain,  somewhat  problematical. 

It  is  at  this  stage  in  the  education  of  children,  when  the 
primitive  instincts  seem  to  call  for  nourishment,  that  many 
teachers  have  assumed  the  interesting  story  of  the  race  as 
revealed  by  embryology,  as  the  setting  and  the  background 
for  their  system  of  education.  In  working  out  this  attractive 
analogy,  tho,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  have  done  so  under 
the  misleading  conception  as  to  the  embryological  facts 
to  which  already  reference  has  been  made;  that  is,  under  the 
idea,  for  example,  that  in  one  stage  of  his  development  the 
embryo  man  is  more  or  less  like  the  adult  fish;  at  a  later 
stage  like  the  adult  mammal,  etc.  Whereas  the  truth  is  that 
while  at  a  given  point  the  two  embryos  have  some  character- 
istics in  common,  they  are  by  no  means  identical.  From  this 
point  backward  the  history  of  the  two  seems  to  converge  to- 
ward a  common  ancestral  type;  but  looking  forward  the  lines 
are  separated  by  infinite  divergence.  At  all  events,  what- 
ever may  be  the  teacher's  idea  upon  this  point,  the  prac- 
tical application  growing  out  of  the  analogy  consists  in  meet- 
ing the  early  instincts  of  childhood  with  presentations  from 
the  udult  lives  of  primitive  peoples.  That  is,  as  bearing 
upon  the  instinctive  search  for  food  the  child  is  taught  to 
hunt  and  fish;  or,  at  least,  the  presentations  are  such  that  his 
reactions  are  stimulated  in  that  direction.  In  meeting  the 
demand  for  shelter,  he  is  taught  to  build  the  wigwams  of  the 
Indian  or  the  huts  of  other  savages.  Such  work  is  done  in 
the  belief  that  as  the  early  instincts  are  vague,  so  the  means 
of  satisfying  them  must  be  crude  and  simple,  which  is  a  propo- 
sition that  no  one  can  possibly  deny. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  theory  that  the  child 
repeats  the  racial  history,  there  is  certainly  room  to  question 
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whether,  in  this  attempt  at  a  practical  application,  teachers 
have  not  made  an  egregious  mistake. 

It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  suppose  that  while  the  child 
may  be  Indian-like  in  his  instincts,  he  is  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  an  Indian  or  treated  as  one;  just  as  it  is  a  radi- 
cal mistake  to  suppose  that  because  the  human  being  at  a 
given  point  in  development  is  fish-like,  that  therefore  it  is 
actually  a  fish.  Those  who  hold  essentially  to  this  view  of 
the  matter  undoubtedly  fail  to  give  due  weight  to  another 
fact  of  which  evolution  makes  a  great  deal,  namely,  the  in- 
fluence of  environment.  All  have  witnessed  the  yielding  of 
an  organism  to  some  peculiar  feature  of  its  environment. 
Especially  is  this  influence  powerful  upon  the  simple  forms  of 
life  and  upon  the  young  of  all  living  things.  It  seems  to  be, 
therefore,  a  proposition  of  the  most  elementary  kind  that  in 
choosing  material  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  early  instincts, 
it  should  be  taken  from  the  immediate  environment  of  the 
children.  Even  the  Indians  themselves  were  bound  to  recog- 
nize this  fact.  Those  that  lived  on  the  treeless  plains  did  not 
satisfy  the  demands  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Indians  did  who  lived  in  the  mountains  or  in  the 
forests.  The  tribal  lines  were  often  very  closely  coincident 
with  these  fundamental  natural  features.  It  is  going  against 
nature  to  deny  to  the  children  of  the  present  the  privilege  of 
utilizing  their  environment  in  their  day  as  the  Indian  freely 
used  his  surroundings  in  those  ancient  days.  The  Indian 
boy  worked  out  his  ideas  of  life  unfretted,  probably,  by  any 
teacher  who  tried  to  have  him  live  the  life  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, or  that  of  a  Chinese  boy  or  of  an  Aryan,  and  somehow 
he  managed  to  grow  up  to  be  at  least  a  natural  and  a  good 
Indian. 

A  failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  child's  surroundings 
in  choosing  material  for  study  is  equivalent  to  denying  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  of  apperception,  which  asserts,  in  sim- 
ple terms,  that  a  child  can  learn  only  as  the  presentations 
call  for  use  of  its  own  experience.  The  presentations  of 
primitive  life,  as  the  lessons  are  usually  taught,  ignore  en- 
tirely too  much  the  value  of  the  immediate  setting  of  the 
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children's  lives.  The  lessons  require  that  the  present,  both 
in  time  and  space,  shall  disappear,  and  that  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  evanescent  shade  of  the  past  revealed  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  story. 

One  may  grant  almost  everything  that  anyone  may  claim 
regarding  the  demands  of  the  primitive  instincts  of  children 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  begin  the  solution  of  life's  problems  by  using  from  the 
first,  even  in  their  plays,  the  material  furnished  by  their  en- 
vironment. To  fail  in  doing  this  is  a  serious  mistake  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  safe  criterion 
by  which  one  may  determine  just  what  phase  of  savage  life 
shall  be  adopted  as  the  pattern  for  the  children.  Why  the 
American  Indian  or  the  Esquimau?  Why  not  the  Hotten- 
tot or  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  Samoan?  It  is  much  simpler 
to  suppose  that  the  children  will  be  better  off  by  dealing  in  a 
natural  way,  each  with  his  own  conditions,  than  they  will  be 
if  we  laboriously  unload  upon  them  modes  of  life  that  are 
foreign  to  them.  Following  the  same  logic,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  erect  altars  on  the  school  grounds 
and  teach  the  children  how  to  sacrifice  goats  upon  them  in 
order  to  fan  the  dawning  flame  of  religious  instinct. 

In  the  next  place  it  would  seem,  as  before  mentioned,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  able  to  count  something  upon  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  racial  development,  at  least  by  the  time  the  child 
enters  school.  The  natural  conditions  which  underlie  our 
present  life  are  so  attractive,  even  to  children,  that  their 
early  tendency  to  utilize  them  seems  almost  instinctive. 
There  is  not  a  child  of  six  years  in  the  country  to-day  that 
does  not  have  too  much  sense  to  try  to  settle  the  question  of 
shelter  by  building  a  bark  wigwam  or  by  digging  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  His  question  demands  a  different  treatment. 
It  is  not,  "  What  would  I  do  if  I  were  in  the  woods?  "  but, 
"  How  can  I  solve  the  problem  here  and  now?  "  In  casting 
about  for  materials  the  bark  on  the  trees  would  be  about  the 
last  thing  he  would  think  of.  There  is  no  civilized  child  to- 
day of  six  years  who  would  not,  if  let  alone  to  his  own  devices, 
aspire  to  a  building  that  would  throw  the  wigwam  and  the 
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igloo  into  the  shade.  The  teacher  should  use  this  aspi- 
ration carefully  as  the  directive  force  in  the  education  of 
children. 

Teachers  almost  invariably  fail  to  appreciate  how  difficult 
it  is  to  create  about  the  children  the  realities  of  environment 
that  lies  almost  wholly  outside  of  their  experience.  Miss 
Flora  J.  Cooke  tells  of  an  amusing  incident  which  illustrates 
this  point.  After  doing  all  in  her  power  to  environ  the  chil- 
dren with  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  forest  dwellers,  she 
approached  them  with  the  question  of  procuring  food.  They 
immediately  replied  that  they  would  get  that  at  the  grocery. 
When  she  reminded  them  that  they  were  in  the  forest  re- 
mote from  stores,  they  merely  said  they  would  have  to  keep 
on  traveling  until  they  reached  one.  Another  teacher  had  a 
similar  experience.  She,  with  infinite  care,  had  detailed  the 
features  of  forest-life;  when  it  was  proposed,  however,  to  go 
on  a  hunting  exi>edition,  to  her  intense  disgust  the  children 
suggested  that  they  should  get  revolvers  and  shoot  rats.  In 
another  instance,  a  boy  was  trying  to  construct  some  kind  of 
a  primitive  dwelling,  using  wooden  pins  to  hold  the  pieces  to- 
gether. His  patience  was  soon  exhausted  and  he  ex- 
claimed: "we  have  nails;  why  not  use  them?"  This  is  a 
question  that  no  "  make-believe  "  answer  will  satisfy. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
image  shall  be  a  faithful  correspondence  to  the  presentation 
that  is  made.  But  in  such  a  study  of  primitive  life,  the  ap- 
perceptive material  is  so  exceedingly  meager  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous question  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  result.  As 
teachers  we  do  not  realize  how  closely  the  children  depend 
upon  immediate  contact  thru  their  senses  for  their  notions  of 
things.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  the  paint- 
ings which  children  make  from  a  story  that  has  been  read  to 
them  with  those  which  they  make  from  nature  direct.  Even 
so  common  an  object  as  a  tree  painted  from  a  story  is  rarely 
as  faithful  a  representation  as  the  tree  that  is  painted  from  the 
direct  sense  presentation. 

Nor  can  it  be  fairly  urged  that  the  natural  interest  is  any 
greater  in  the  materials  used  by  primitive  peoples  than  it  is  in 
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those  in  use  by  our  own  high  civilization.  Children  in  play- 
ing at  blocks  invariably  plan  houses  patterned  after  those 
which  they  see  about  them.  They  lay  them  out  in  rooms 
and  in  buildings  of  several  stories,  which  they  connect  with 
staircases.  They  supply  them  with  fireplaces  and  chimneys 
and  other  things  that  belong  to  civilized  life.  If  they  are  at 
play  in  the  yard  or  fields,  in  building,  they  invariably  avail 
themselves  of  the  bricks  and  lumber  piles  that  may  be  in  the 
vicinity.  Even  if  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  woods  with 
the  Indians  themselves  it  may  be  well  believed  that  they 
would  build  wigwams  under  protest,  and  with  many  a  long- 
ing for  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  civilization.  This  would  be 
true,  probably,  even  in  play;  but  quite  surely  it  would  be  so 
if  the  actual  question  of  shelter  had  to  be  solved  as  a  measure 
of  self-preservation. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  all  difficulties  in  the  correla- 
tion of  studies  may  be  traced  to  incorrectly  applied  psycho- 
logical principles.  In  the  recognition  of  the  primitive  in- 
stincts there  can  be  no  mistake;  but  in  seeking  to  satisfy 
them  thru  the  use  of  materials  that  belong  to  other  peoples, 
to  other  times,  and  to  foreign  lands,  the  application  is  unques- 
tionably wrong. 

Four  years  ago,  in  an  article  entitled  the  "  Correla- 
tion of  science  and  history,"  which  appeared  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review,^  the  writer  maintained  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  correlation  of  science  and  history,  if,  in  the 
former,  the  child  is  to  live  in  the  present,  and  in  the  latter  he 
is  to  dwell  in  the  past.  Subsequent  experience  has  fur- 
nished no  reason  for  changing  that  opinion.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  study  of  science  which  will  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  individual  who  wants  to  build  a  wigwam,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  that  individual  is  an  Indian  or  a  Caucasian. 
Science  says  to  the  Indian,  "  Your  days  are  numbered;  you 
must  take  your  place  in  the  mournful  and  vanishing  proces- 
sion of  the  opossum  and  kangaroo."  Turning  to  the  child. 
Science  lifts  a  warning  finger  and,  pointing  to  their  retreating 
footsteps,  says,   "  Beware!  "     Science  of  to-day  sternly  re- 

'  9  :  464. 
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fuses  to  join  hands  with  any  subject  which  sends  its  devotees 
thru  the  forest  on  quest  of  plunder  and  pillage.  To  all  such, 
whether  the  adult  savage  or  the  civilized  child,  it  must  refuse 
aid  and  comfort.  The  savage  instincts  may  be  a  reality  in 
childhood's  experience,  but  one  must  protest  against  any 
system  of  education  which  seeks  to  cultivate  them.  Granted 
that  they  may  furnish  the  motive  power  for  the  earlier  years, 
it  should  be  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  use  them  as  crea- 
tive forces  that  shall  produce  results  in  terms  of  our  own  most 
enlightened  living.  The  training  which  has  made  the  red 
man  and  the  Hottentot  a  savage  will,  if  applied  in  the  same 
way  to  a  white  child,  produce  the  same  deplorable  results. 
History  itself  proves  this  to  be  true.  The  white  children  of 
pioneers  who  were  stolen  at  an  early  age  by  the  Indians  and 
brought  up  among  them  proved  to  be  as  bloodthirsty  and 
cruel  as  the  most  relentless  barbarians — so  little  removed  are 
we  as  yet  from  the  savage  condition.  But  it  is  claimed  that 
children  must  pass  thru  these  earlier  stages  and  by  easy  tran- 
sitions enter  the  succes.sive  planes  of  the  higher  life.  It  may 
be  true;  but  be  it  remembered  that  every  morsel  of  food  that 
goes  to  feed  the  savage  instincts  sets  the  bones,  fixes  the 
muscles,  determines  the  will,  and  foreshadows  ideals,  and 
makes  the  transitions  all  the  more  difficult.  Those  teachers 
in  the  earlier  grades  who  encourage  or  even  tolerate  a  species 
of  brigandage  among  the  pupils  are  laying  broad  and  deep 
foundations  of  trouble  for  the  teachers  in  the  grades  above 
them.  The  results  of  our  teaching  may  be  invoked  in  proof 
of  this  and  also  to  support  the  proposition  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  supposed  transitions  into  the  higher  life 
are  never  made.  As  in  the  embryological  life,  the  changes 
are  always  to  the  more  and  more  refined  type,  so  the  tran- 
sitions in  the  early  years  of  child  life  are  supposed  to  be  up- 
ward. It  is  due  that  some  culture-ef>och  theorist  should  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that,  in  the  beginning,  within  the  limits  of  his 
knowledge,  a  child  is  uniformly  kind  and  sensitive  toward 
everything  about  him,  as  the  years  pass  he  becomes  less 
considerate  and  more  cruel,  until  he  reaches  that  legal  bound- 
ary of  depredation  set  by  the  common  law,  and  after  that 
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sinks  into  a  stolid  and  sullen  indifference  toward  God's  crea- 
tures. How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  while  in  early  years 
the  songsters  in  the  hedgerows  are  the  delight  of  childhood, 
from  the  youth  and  adult  they  must  skulk  and  hide  for  their 
lives;  that  to  sing  a  note  is  to  invite  instant  death?  This 
is  a  fact  so  universal  and  patent  that  even  the  very  crows 
themselves  have  thought  it  all  out.  If  thev  were  not  facts, 
the  marshes  and  prairies  and  woods  would  not  be  tenantless  as 
a  desert  and  silent  as  the  grave.  If  the  fancied  transitions  were 
really  made,  the  latter  years  would  not  find  men  engaged  in 
the  butchery  of  trap-shooting  and  women  wearing  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  helpless  animals  on  their  bonnets.  These 
results  may  be  charged  up  directly  to  wrong  teaching  in 
school  and  in  the  home,  that  is  founded  upon  the  misappre- 
hension of  what  the  primitive  instincts  of  childhood  really 
call  for.  Let  there  be  an  end  to  the  education  that  is 
founded  upon  the  theory  that  the  child  is  a  savage.  Let  us 
now  see  what  education  will  do  when  it  rests  upon  the  fact 
that,  within  the  limits  of  his  knowing,  the  child  is  kind;  that 
so  far  as  he  can  actually  comprehend,  he  is  sensitive  and 
considerate. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  all  the  early  years  of  life  there 
must  be  a  presentation  of  material  immense  in  quantity  and 
rich  in  variety.  Our  civilization  furnishes  such  material  in 
overwhelming  amount,  and  if  we  make  judicious  use  of  it, 
the  work  of  presentation  becomes  simplified  a  hundredfold. 
Think  of  what  a  marvelous  educative  influence  might  be 
wielded  upon  our  children  in  those  roaring  centers  of  indus- 
try, our  modern  cities.  Consider  the  inspiration  that  influ- 
ences the  soul  of  a  boy  that  sees  continually  around  him,  in 
country  and  town,  the  rush  and  bustle,  and  feels  the  thrill  and 
throb  of  this,  our  intense  and  magic  life.  These  influences 
are  the  lodestone  which  draws  our  children  from  the  schools 
before  their  time,  and  robs  the  rural  district  of  its  vigorous 
youth.  Contrast  the  educative  influences  of  such  surround- 
ings with  those  provided  for  by  a  system  of  education  which 
lifts  the  child  out  of  it  all  and  transports  him  to  a  distant  and 
lonely  island.     Think  of  the  educative  fellowship  offered  by 
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his  present  conditions  and  compare  it  with  that  companion- 
ship which  the  island  affords — a  dog,  a  gun,  a  goat,  and  a  gib- 
bering, naked  savage.  Compare  all  the  fullness  of  earth  with 
the  barrenness  of  that  desolate  spot  and  then  try  to  give  one 
solitar}^  reason  why  any  considerable  part  of  a  child's  precious 
time  and  activity  should  be  absorbed  by  the  story  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

The  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  the  presentation  of  materials 
drawn  from  his  environment  is  at  once  positive  and  definite. 
In  all  the  constructions  of  his  imagination,  whether  they  be 
in  wood,  in  clay,  in  metal,  or  in  color,  science  is  at  once  his 
chiefest  help.  It  tells  him  how  to  make  and  lay  his  bricks; 
how  to  mix  the  mortar;  where  to  put  the  windows;  how  to 
heat,  light,  and  ventilate.  It  teaches  him  how  to  lay  the  tim- 
bers to  secure  the  maximum  support  out  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  material.  It  teaches  him  to  secure  his  food  in  a 
humane  way  and  how  to  prepare  it  for  use;  what  to  do  with 
the  refuse;  how  to  prevent  waste.  It  points  the  way  to 
health,  long  life,  and  happiness  thru  all  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  it  calls  a  halt  upon  savage  and  useless  destruction  by 
making  clear  the  economy  of  nature.  In  short,  science 
stands  ready  and  wilHng,  and  it  is  amply  capable  of  taking  the 
child  as  he  finds  himself  placed  in  this  age  and  of  helping  him 
to  the  uttermost  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  life.  There  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  correlating  science  with  any  other 
subject  that  prop)oses  to  do  the  same. 

Granting  the  truth  of  what  has  been  maintained,  the 
practical  question  still  confronts  the  teacher  as  to  how 
this  wholesale  presentation  from  the  immediate  environ- 
ment may  be  brought  about.  In  the  first  place  it  must 
be  studied  as  educative  subject-matter  for  first-hand  use, 
and  not  as  mere  illustrations  of  what  may  be  found  in 
books  or  as  a  basis  for  the  use  of  books.  There  should  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  a  series  of  handbooks,  giving  detailed  outlines  that 
will  guide  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  great  sources  and  cen- 
ters of  our  activity.  Each  center  of  present  interest  will 
appear  under  different  aspects  which  correspond  to  the  great 
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subjects  of  study.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  should  attempt  to  work  out  the  ideal  of  shelter 
as  it  shows  itself  at  the  present  time  in  the  construction  of 
houses.  This  would  require  a  varied  presentation.  One 
phase  of  such  presentation  would  involve  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  building  material  and  the  consideration  of  the  rea- 
sons why  certain  selections  should  be  made.  This  would 
naturally  fall  under  several  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  Mineralogy:  a  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  various  kinds  of  stones  used  in  the  walls;  a 
similar  study  of  the  bricks,  mortar,  and  cement,  and  of  the 
different  metals  used  in  construction;  a  study  of  glass  and 
glassmaking. 

2.  Botany:  a  study  of  the  structure,  growth,  and  properties 
of  different  kinds  of  wood;  a  selection  of  wood  with  reference 
to  strength,  lightness,  color,  grain,  and  cost. 

3.  Mechanics:  a  study  of  all  materials  with  a  view  of  relat- 
ing, directly,  form  to  function;  how  to  shape  the  various 
beams  of  wood  and  iron,  to  secure  the  maximum  of  support 
from  the  minimum  of  material  and  cost;  the  adaptation  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  different  forms  of  the  same  material — 
such  as  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel,  brass,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and 
copper — to  different  uses. 

4.  Hygiene:  a  study  of  lighting  material,  natural  and 
artificial,  gas,  oil,  and  electricity.  Modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  means  of  rendering  the  walls  non-conducting; 
plumbing  and  sewerage;  the  water  supply. 

The  points  thus  partially  outlined  constitute  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  study,  and  at  every  step  science  will  undertake 
to  answer  any  question  that  the  pupil  may  think  to  ask. 

A  second  phase  of  presentation  would  develop  the  reason^ 
controlling  the  choice  for  the  location,  the  choice  of  material 
determined  by  climate,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the 
materials  which  would  open  up  the  whole  question  of  distri- 
bution. This  would  further  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  transportation,  natural  and  artificial,  and  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  would 
include  the  study  of  mines  and  mining;  of  forests,  their  dis- 
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tribution:  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber;  the  sources  of  fuel. 
This  series  of  topics,  when  fully  developed,  would  cover  the 
geographic  aspects  of  the  presentation,  and  it  would  serve  to 
edge  the  appetite  for  the  entire  subject  of  geography. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  presentation  is  the  house  as  a  whole. 
That  is,  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  of  that 
social  union,  the  modern  family.  This  would  direct  attention 
to  the  conveniences  that  might  be  provided  to  meet  the  wants 
of  its  different  members.  The  arrangement  and  allotment 
of  rooms,  with  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  each ; 
the  kind  and  quality  of  furniture;  the  interior  finish  and  out- 
side architectural  design;  the  decorations  in  wood,  carvings 
and  moldings;  the  wall  hangings,  paper,  tapestries,  and  win- 
dow draperies;  the  shades  and  colors  adapted  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  light  and  the  purpose  of  the  room;  the  tout  en- 
semble of  each  room  with  respect  to  its  furniture  as  a  sleeping 
room,  sitting  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  or  parlor;  the  out- 
look of  the  entire  house — its  accessibility  to  roads  and  other 
modes  of  transportation,  affording  opportunity  for  a  proper 
participation  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  isolation  demanded  by  the  family  as 
an  organism.  This  part  of  the  study  would  constitute  its 
social  and  historic  aspect. 

The  presentations  under  the  foregoing  heads  are  in  no  wise 
complete  without  a  judicious  application  of  the  subject  of 
mathematics,  including  at  least  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
Under  this  head  there  should  be  a  drawing  of  the  entire  plan 
to  a  scale;  the  calculation  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  ma- 
terial; the  calculation  of  the  support  required  in  various  parts 
of  the  building,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
necessary  quantity  of  material;  the  cost  of  raw  material,  of  its 
manufacture  and  transportation;  the  cost  of  labor;  the  value 
of  land  improved  compared  with  the  unimproved;  taxation 
and  insurance. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  greatly  such  a 
line  of  study  would  be  stimulated  by  the  physical  and  social 
environment  of  the  pupils.  In  the  selection  of  materials 
everything  within  reach  would  challenge  a  test.     In  the  mat- 
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ter  of  decoration  every  color  and  every  form  in  nature  would 
feed  the  imagination.  A  study  of  nature  for  such  a  pur- 
pose would  furnish  the  children  a  course  in  both  nature  study 
and  art  of  which  the  school  world  has  not  yet  dreamed.  A 
study  of  the  modern  home,  made  intelligible  by  the  constant 
constructive  work  of  the  pupils,  would  render  luminous  and 
in  the  highest  degree  helpful  all  in  history  that  lies  within  the 
domain  of  social  customs,  architecture,  and  art. 

From  the  considerations  of  utility,  there  are  two  remain- 
ing lines  of  human  interest  relating  to  food  and  clothing, 
which  may  be  elaborated  according  to  a  similar  plan.  They, 
too,  have  their  scientific,  their  geographic,  and  their  social 
and  historic  aspects  which  may  be  presented  by  means  of  the 
immediate  environment  of  the  pupils.  A  course  of  study 
prepared  substantially  upon  the  lines  here  proposed  would 
rationally  include  a  consideration  of  ever)--  human  industry, 
all  public  improvements,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  in- 
dividual, social,  and  civil  functions,  both  present  and  past. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  operations  within  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  children  are,  psychologically,  equally 
near;  but  this  phase  of  the  problem  patient  observation  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  solve.  Almost  any 
human  industry  thus  outlined  and  adapted  to  the  different 
grades,  aqcording  to  the  psychological  indications  and  the 
constructive  skill  of  the  children,  will  furnish  an  instructive 
model  for  all  other  forms  of  human  activity  and  reveal  a 
wealth  of  subject-matter,  the  very  existence  of  which,  at  this 
time,  is  almost  unsuspected. 

With  this  splendid  array  of  material  for  presentation  as  the 
stimulus,  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  will  have  an 
energy  now  almost  unknown  in  the  schools.  The  work  of 
imagery  as  a  result  will  call  for  all  forms  of  expression  and, 
under  this,  the  demand  for  constructive  work,  so  called,  will 
be  without  limit.  In  developing  the  idea  of  shelter  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  outline  which  has  been  suggested, 
the  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth  would  form  a  most 
beautiful  series.  Not  the  series  from  the  hut,  the  igloo,  and 
the  wigwam  to  the  modern  house,  but  one  constructed  in  the 
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main  from  similar  materials  and  at  each  stage,  the  resnlt  em- 
bodying the  child's  notions  of  this  particular  phase  of  life  in 
terms  of  his  own  environment.  At  the  upper  end  of  such  a 
series  of  construction  there  is  no  reason  why  eighth-grade 
boys  and  girls  should  not  be  able  to  set  forth  their  ideas  in 
the  form  of  a  well-constructed  and  artistic  house  with  the 
most  modem  improvements,  which  would  meet  at  least  the 
general  demands  of  hygienic  laws.  In  every  step  of  its 
building,  from  the  primary  grade  up,  science,  history,  and 
art  would  be  the  most  obedient  and  trustworthy  servants.  It 
would  put  a  purpose  and  an  ideal  into  manual  training  that, 
so  far,  no  system  has  been  able  to  provide. 

One  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  upon  this  point  he  may 
be  easily  misunderstood.  That  there  is  a  place  for  the  myth 
and  fable  and  the  study  of  primitive  life  is  beyond  dispute. 
But  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils  and  their  line  of  approach 
should  be  changed.  Instead  of  the  elaborate  outlines  and 
provisions  for  the  study  of  the  materials  of  other  days  and 
other  places  with  but  casual  references  to  the  present 
environment,  the  plan  should  be  reversed.  Place  the  empha- 
sis upon  that  which  can  be  directly  presented;  let  the  real  con- 
structive work  be  upon  it  and  the  casual  reference  to  that 
which  can  be  represented  only  by  symbols.  This  must  not  be 
construed  as  an  attempt  to  belittle  the  study  of  primitive 
conditions;  the  wonderful  interest  of  children  in  the  stories  of 
other  days  would  alone  forbid  that.  By  means  of  these,  the 
pupil  constructs  a  picture  of  human  development  in  an  inter- 
esting perspective.  But  when  the  child  is  so  placed  that  his 
constructive  energies  are  expended  upon  the  crude  materials 
and  appliances  of  primitive  times,  and  when  he  is  so  condi- 
tioned that  his  imagination  is  fed  from  the  low  ideals  which 
gauge  and  determine  the  result,  his  position  is  at  the  wrong 
end  of  that  perspective. 

Three  things  are  here  maintained:  first,  that  the  primitive 
instincts,  whatever  they  are.  should  be  .stimulated  by  the  di- 
rect presentation  of  our  own  higher  ideals  of  life;  second,  that 
the  gratification  of  whatever  primitive  instincts  the  child  may 
have  may  be  fully  met  thru  his  spontaneous  selection  of  ma- 
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terials  in  his  present  environment;  and  third,  that  in  working- 
out  his  crude  and  vague  ideas  he  should  be  put,  at  once,  into 
possession  of  the  finest  edged  tools  which  the  realization  of 
his  ideals  may  require.  These  points  are  urged  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  boys  of  our  day  outrun  the  ideals  of  the  wigwam 
and  igloo  before  they  shed  their  petticoats,  and  that  they  are 
possessed  of  more  than  stone-ax  skill  the  day  they  enter 
school.  In  our  course  of  study  nothing  must  stand  between 
the  child  and  the  immediate  enjoyment,  in  his  own  way,  of 
the  rich  heritage  of  our  present  civilization. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overmagnify  the  beneficence  of  an 
education  that  seeks  first  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  imme- 
diate things  of  life.  Its  results  and  its  ideals  are  about  us 
everywhere.  The  ability  to  use  in  the  most  intelligent  and 
skillful  way  the  materials  of  our  environment  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  highest  purposes  and  the  most  glorified 
ideals.  One  must  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  education 
that  proposes  to  give  us  clean  cities  and  hygienic  homes,  and 
those  who  are  laboring  for  that  end  must  be  accounted 
among  earth's  heroes,  and  in  many  cases  listed  with  her  mar- 
tyrs. That  brave  scientist,  who,  following  the  wake  of  our 
army,  went  down  into  the  reeking  filth  of  pestilential  Cuba 
and  met  death  while  trying  to  succor  the  ignorant  and  help- 
less, made  as  heroic  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  did 
any  gallant  soldier  who  gave  up  his  life  on  the  slopes  of  San 
Juan.  There  need  be  no  fear  for  the  ideals  of  the  child  who 
grows  up  in  vital  contact  with  the  plain  industries  of  life  that 
make  for  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.  No  boy  or  girl  who  lives  in  such  surroundings 
and  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  becoming  actually  identified 
with  them  ever  idealizes  the  loafer  or  the  tramp. 

But  while  in  education  there  can  be  nothing  higher  than 
that  which  provides  for  the  immediate  material  welfare  of 
life,  an  earnest  protest  must  be  entered  that  this  by  no  means 
embodies  the  whole  of  the  truth.  There  are  primitive  in- 
stincts in  children  more  primary,  more  subtle,  and  farther- 
reaching  than  those  that  gratify  themselves  in  terms  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.     There  is  that  in  the  child  which  re- 
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spends  to  the  shining  pebble  even  tho  never  a  roof  were  to 
cover  his  head.  There  is  that  in  the  soul  of  the  man  to  which 
the  cloud  and  the  daisy  speak,  tho  his  life  is  without  meat  and 
his  body  without  raiment.  In  his  report  upon  the  vacation 
schools,  Superintendent  Milliken  says:  "  I  am  not  bold 
enough  to  sit  down  and  with  scalpel  and  microscope  seek  to 
analyze  and  place  the  impressions  made  upon  the  character 
of  the  little  fellow  whom  I  found  sitting  alone  upon  a  high 
bank,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great  oak.  He  was  looking 
across  the  valley  at  the  fresh  green  fields  on  the  plain  fringed 
by  the  growth  of  timber  beyond,  over  which  the  shadows  of 
the  summer  clouds  were  chasing  each  other,  emphasizing  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  scene.  I  sat  down  beside  him. 
He  turned  his  face,  made  radiant  with  the  joy  of  a  new  posses- 
sion, and  said,  *  Is  dis  purty  ting  ours?  Is  dis  all  in  de  United 
States?  '  There  is  no  story  of  ancient  valor  and  sacrifice  that 
will  ever  stir  within  that  boy  the  patriotic  instinct  more 
deeply  or  nerve  him  more  strongly  to  courageous,  desj>erate 
action  than  will  the  memories  of  that  landscape — all  of  which 
lies  within  the  United  States.  It  is  absolutely  fundamental 
that  if  our  children  are  to  love  their  country,  they  first  must 
see  it." 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  recognize  the  importance  of  those 
impressions  of  nature  which,  while  associated  with  our  ma- 
terial wants,  yet  in  a  measure  seem  independent  of  them, 
makes  a  fearful  mistake.  In  childhood's  years  they  are  the 
sparkle  and  foam  on  the  cup  of  joy.  In  after  life  their  allure- 
ments seem  like  the  beckonings  of  the  Infinite,  and  thru  his 
profoundest  researches  man  merely  follows  them  with  sublim- 
est  faith. 

In  this  practical  age  there  is  a  tendency  to  sneer  at  the  man 
of  abstract  science,  so  called,  and  at  those  who  see  visions. 
Let  us  beware.  The  abstract  science  of  to-day  will  descend 
to-morrow  and  lift  the  burdens  from  the  oppressed  and  heal 
the  sick,  and  many  times  the  vision  has  proved  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  truth.  Not  alone  is  the  one  who  places  the  vege- 
tables upon  our  tables  the  practical  man;  but  the  poet,  too, 
who  embalms  the  daffodil  in  verse  and  the  scientist  who  dis- 
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sects  its  delicate  petals  down  to  the  ultimate  cell — all  are 
benefactors,  all  are  participants  in  the  mysterious  glory  of 
life. 

One  could  almost  wish  that  the  name  of  school  could  be 
banished.  It  is  the  name  and  not  the  nature  of  our  ministry 
that  chains  us  down  to  tradition;  that  closes  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils,  benumbs  their  senses,  and  befuddles  the  teacher  in  his 
thinking.  The  pupils  should  receive  instruction  in  school  as 
clean-cut,  as  direct,  and  as  simple  as  they  get  it  when  knock- 
ing around  the  world  outside  of  school. 

Education  is  not  the  science  of  "  roundaboutness "  in 
teaching,  but  in  its  application  it  should  point  the  shortest 
road  to  what  we  want  in  human  character.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  cannot  fully  show  itself  in  a 
finished  material  product;  that  behind  the  construction  stands 
the  constructor;  within  the  building  lives  the  builder;  and 
that  after  the  highest  outward  expression  has  been  reached, 
we  must  realize  with  Whitman: 

I  swear  I  see  what  is  better  than  tell  the  best, 
It  is  always  to  leave  the  best  untold. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 
Chicago  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  III, 


II 

TAXATION  OF  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 

The  constitutions  of  the  several  States  usually  declare  that 
every  member  of  society  shall  pay  his  just  share  toward  the 
support  of  the  government.  It  is  afTirmed  that  all  property 
shall  bear  its  proper  proportion  of  taxation.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  also  make  certain  exemptions 
from  taxation.  These  exemptions  usually  include  public 
schoolhouses  and  apparatus,  churches,  public  libraries, 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities. 

These  constitutional  provisions  as  to  exemptions  are  com- 
monly made  good  in  the  statutory  law.  This  law  is  differ- 
ently expressed  in  the  statutes  of  the  different  States,  but  in 
general  the  law  is  the  same.  It  exempts  from  taxation 
property  used  for  collegiate  and  similar  purposes.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  well-known  statute  ^  declares,  "  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  literary,  benevolent,  charitable,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions and  temperance  societies  incorporated  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  real  estate  belonging  to  such  institutions 
occupied  by  them  or  their  officers  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  incorporated,"  are  free  from  taxation.  The  Con- 
necticut statute  is  more  specific.  It  runs  as  follows,  "  Funds 
and  estates  which  have  been  or  may  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  Trinity  College,  or  Wes- 
leyan  University,  and  by  them  respectively  invested  and  held 
for  the  use  of  such  institutions  shall,  with  the  income  thereof, 
remain  exempt  from  taxation,  provided  that  neither  of  said 
corporations  shall  ever  hold  in  this  State  real  estate  free  from 
taxation  affording  an  annual  income  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand dollars."  The  New  York  statute  is  more  akin  to  that 
of  Massachusetts:  **  Every  building  erected  for  the  use  of  a 
college,"  and  used  by  it,  and  all  stocks  owned  by  literary  and 

"Supplements  to  the  public  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1889-1895,  chapter  465. 
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charitable  institutions  are  free  from  taxation.  The  statutes 
of  Ohio  and  of  IlHnois  are  similar. 

The  essential  meaning  of  these  laws,  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  is  that  the  property  of  a  college  necessarily  used  for 
collegiate  purposes  is  not  to  be  taxed.  In  property  neces- 
sarily used  for  collegiate  purposes  are  usually  included  (i)  the 
ground  requisite  for  the  location  of  buildings  and  property 
for  the  securing  of  the  fitting  use  of  these  buildings,  (2)  halls 
for  the  purposes  of  giving  and  hearing  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, (3)  laboratories  and  their  apparatus,  (4)  libraries,  in- 
cluding both  buildings  and  books,  (5)  gymnasium  and  its 
apparatus,  (6)  astronomical  observatories  and  their  apparatus. 
Regarding  the  taxing  of  property  of  this  character  I  am  not 
aware  as  any  question  has  arisen.  Such  property  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  that  without  it  the 
college  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  essential  meaning  of  the  statute  on  the  other  side,  too, 
is  in  most  States — with  possible  exceptions  arising  from  spe- 
cific legislation — that  real  property  belonging  to  a  college 
which  is  owned  for  the  purpose  of  securing  revenue  is  not  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  Such  property  ordinarily  includes 
buildings  leased  for  commercial  and  similar  purposes.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  few  of  the  larger,  older,  and  more  con- 
spicuous colleges  have  invested  large  amounts  of  their  funds 
in  real  estate.  Harvard  owns  large  values  in  real  property 
in  Boston;  Columbia,  in  New  York;  and  Chicago  University, 
in  Chicago.  In  such  cases  the  college  corporation  becomes  a 
landlord  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  every  instance  prepared 
to  assent  to  a  proper  imposition  of  taxation,  like  any  other 
landlord.  To  this  general  condition  there  are,  of  course,  a 
few  exceptions.  One  of  these  exceptions  belongs  to  Har- 
vard College.  By  a  certain  privilege  granted  in  the  Charter 
of  1650  Harvard  College  was  exempted  from  all  taxes  on  real 
estate  not  exceeding  the  value  at  that  time  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  Under  this  exemption  an  estate  on 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  now  occupied  by  a  book-selling 
and  book-publishing  house,  is  free  from  taxes.  The  North- 
western University  of  Illinois  also  enjoys  a  similar  exemption 
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upon  certain  of  its  holdings  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

But  between  property  which  a  college  must  possess  in 
order  to  be  a  college  and  to  do  college  work  and  property 
which  it  does  possess  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  may  lie,  and 
does  lie,  property  which  on  the  one  hand  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  college, 
but  which  yet  does  promote  its  maintenance  and  augment 
its  efficiency  as  a  place  of  education,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
property  which  has  no  relation  at  all  to  the  immeiliate  pro- 
motion of  the  great  purjKDses  of  the  college  and  yet  which 
does  result  in  actually  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  college. 
Such  property  placed  midway  between  property  absolutely 
necessary  for  collegiate  purposes  and  property  of  an  income- 
bearing  character  includes  such  real  estate  as  donnitories, 
club-houses  occupied  by  the  students,  and  dwelling  houses 
occupied  by  the  professors.  At  exactly  this  point  falls  the 
whole  ictus  of  the  whole  question  of  the  taxation  of  college 
property.  The  simple  question  is  whether  property  of  this 
sort  should  be  taxed  or  should  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

It  is  clear  that  dormitories  are  not  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  colleges,  for  certain  colleges  do  exist  and 
are  efficient  without  dormitories.  Columbia  University  has 
no  dormitories;  likewise,  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  institutions  enrolling  some 
three  thousand  students  each,  are  without  dormitories. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  colleges,  and  certainly  most 
of  the  older  colleges,  have  adopted  the  dormitory  system 
of  residence.  To  remove  Holworthy  or  Thayer  or  Weld 
from  Harvard,  or  Farnham  or  Durfee  or  Welsh  from 
Yale,  or  old  Nassau  from  Princeton  would  represent  an 
elimination  of  what  has  proved  to  very  many  men  the  most 
valuable  condition  of  their  college  course.  To  exclude  the 
dormitory  method  from  Vassar  or  from  Wellesley  or  from 
Smith  or  from  Bryn  Mawr  would  probably  result  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  colleges  themselves.  Neither  Poughkeepsie 
nor  the  town  of  Wellesley  nor  the  city  of  Northampton  nor 
the  village  of  Bryn  Mawr  could  offer  the  proper  residences 
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for  the  students  who  are  at  present  members  of  these  insti- 
tutions. On  the  other  hand,  altho  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege for  Women  has  a  dormitory,  yet  this  college  could  exist 
if  this  dormitory  were  not  built.  Radcliffe  College  in  Cam- 
bridge has  enjoyed  prosperity  wdthout  offering  special  homes 
to  its  students. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  income  from  certain  of  these 
halls  of  residence  amounts  to  a  large  annual  revenue.  The 
money  thus  derived  is  put  into  the  college  chest  and  is  spent 
for  purposes  similar  to  those  for  which  money  derived  from 
business  blocks  or  from  investments  in  bonds  and  stocks  are 
used. 

It  may  therefore  be  affirmed  that  in  certain  colleges  the 
dormitory  is  as  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  college  as 
is  a  hall  of  recitation.  In  other  colleges  it  is  not  so  necessary. 
In  certain  colleges  the  claim  might  worthily  be  made,  upon 
the  evidence  presented  on  one  side,  that  the  dormitory  is 
worthily  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college.  In  the 
same  colleges  arguments  might  be  presented  showing  that 
the  dormitory  is  of  slight  value.  The  verdict  in  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  such  property,  on  whatever  ground,  or  of 
whatever  content,  would  not  be  generally  satisfactory. 

The  legal  relation  in  which  the  houses  belonging  to  the 
college  corporation  and  occupied  by  college  teachers  stand 
is  somewhat  similar  and  somewhat  dissimilar  to  that  consti- 
tuted by  the  dormitories  of  the  students.  The  dwelling  house 
owned  by  a  college  and  occupied  by  a  teacher  is  primarily 
used  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  college.  The 
professor  occupying  it  does  not  receive  so  large  an  annual  sti- 
pend from  the  college  as  he  would  were  he  not  occupying  it. 
This  dwelling  house,  therefore,  stands  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
come-bearing business  block.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  many 
cases,  tho  not  in  all,  it  is  especially  promotive  of  the  welfare 
of  the  college  for  professors  to  occupy  houses  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  college.  A  few  professors  in  certain  of  our  larger 
colleges  situated  in  a  metropolis  may  live  a  dozen  or  more 
miles  from  the  halls  of  lectures  and  recitations,  but  in  other 
instances   such   conditions   are    not   possible.     Certainly    it 
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would  usually  be  well  and  advantageous  for  all  the  residences 
of  college  teachers  to  be  near  to  the  college  halls.  The  worth 
of  a  teacher  to  a  college  is  promoted  by  the  intimacy  of  his 
association  under  all  conditions  with  all  college  elements  and 
relations. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  statute  of  exemptions  touch- 
ing college  property  as  embodied  in  the  non-necessar}-  and 
yet  income-producing  real  estate  represents  one  of  those  laws 
which  the  different  courts  in  different  States,  and  the  same 
court  in  the  same  State  with  different  judges  on  the  bench, 
might  interpret  differently. 

Among  the  more  famous  cases  decided  by  the  Massachu- 
setts court  touching  the  taxation  of  college  property  is  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  mathematician.  Professor  Benjamin 
Peirce,  versus  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge.  This  case  was 
decided  in  January,  1849.  ^^  appears  that  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Harvard  College  built  a  dwelling  house  on  land  of 
the  corporation  within  the  college  yard  and  leased  the  same 
to  Professor  Peirce,  to  be  occupied  by  him  and  his  family  as 
a  residence  at  a  certain  annual  charge.  The  court  held  that 
this  property  thus  occupied  could  not  be  exempt,  altho  in  a 
later  decision  of  the  court  upon  a  similar  matter  it  was 
affirmed  that  if  the  house  had  been  occupied  by  Professor 
Peirce  without  his  paying  rent  it  could  have  been  exempted. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  nineteen  years  after  the  case  of  Professor 
Peirce.  This  was  a  case  of  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan 
Academy  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  against  the  town  of  Wilbra- 
ham.  It  appears  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy  desired 
that  a  farm  and  certain  farming  stock  belonging  to  them  and 
used  for  the  support  of  the  academy  to  be  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  exemption.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was,  "  a  farm  and  the  farming  stock 
owned  by  an  institution  incorporated  within  this  common- 
wealth for  the  education  of  youth  and  by  it  worked  solely  to 
raise  produce  for  the  boarding  house  kept  by  the  institution 
to  supply  board  to  the  students  at  its  actual  cost  is  ex- 
empted."    In  another  Massachusetts  case,  the   Massachu- 
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setts  General  Hospital  versus  the  inhabitants  of  Somerville, 
it  was  held  by  the  court  that  the  purposes  for  which  the  real 
estate  is  used  represent  the  ground  upon  which  exemption 
may  be  claimed. 

The  most  recent  and  in  certain  ways  the  most  imfK>rtant  of 
all  decisions  is  that  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  case  of  Williams  College  and  Williamstown. 
In  this  decision  it  is  declared  that: 

Lands  with  dwelling  houses  thereon  owned  by  a  college  and  occupied  as 
residences  by  persons  engaged  solely  in  the  instruction  or  government 
of  the  college  or  in  the  care  of  its  property,  under  parol  agreements  whereby 
each  is  to  receive  as  salary  a  stated  sum  monthly  and  the  use  of  the  estate 
while  in  the  service  of  the  college,  for  which  use  a  certain  sum  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  the  salary,  are  not  exempt  from  taxation  under  Pub. 
Sts.  c.  II,  Sec.  5,  cl.  3,  as  amended  by  St.  1889,  c.  465. 

In  Ohio,  with  a  law  quite  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
law  and  that  of  other  States,  the  courts  have  usually  decreed 
that  the  place  and  the  property  used  immediately  and  directly 
for  educational  purposes  are  exempt,  but  that  property  used 
for  the  support  of  education  is  not  exempt.  For  instance, 
the  property  of  Western  Reserve  University,  including 
halls  of  recitation,  libraries,  laboratories,  is  free  from  taxation, 
but  a  piece  of  land  which  the  University  bought  in  the  year 
1890,  lying  near  to  but  separated  from  the  university  campus, 
altho  bought  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  college  building 
thereupon,  could  not  be  exempted.  It  was  said  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  that,  if  a  building,  however  small,  were  thereon 
erected  and  used  for  college  purposes,  the  tract  should  be 
made  free  from  taxation,  but  until  the  land  was  put  to  that 
specified  purpose  it  must  bear  its  share  of  the  public  burden. 
A  similar  view  is  held  in  certain  States  respecting  the  taxa- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  building  used  for  pur- 
poses of  worship  and  of  instruction  is  free  from  taxes,  but  the 
parsonage  or  the  place  of  residence  of  priest  or  minister  is 
taxed. 

A  decision  made  in  the  Illinois  courts  in  the  case  of  the 
Northwestern  University  is  similar.  Property  is  not  to  be 
exempted  which  is  owned  by  educational  corporations  which 
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is  not  used  itself  directly  in  aid  of  educational  purposes  and 
which  is  held  for  profit  merely,  altho  the  profits  are  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  education. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  present  movement  toward 
the  taxation  of  college  property  is  a  municipal  movement. 
It  has  arisen  in  and  from  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  the 
colleges  themselves  are  located.  The  demand  would  not 
have  at  all  arisen  from  the  States  themselves.  Cambridge, 
not  Massachusetts,  asks  that  the  property  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege be  taxed.  VVilliamstown,  and  not  Massachusetts,  asks 
that  the  property  of  Williams  College  be  taxed.  Somerville, 
and  not  Massachusetts,  asks  that  the  property  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege be  taxed.  And  New  Haven,  and  not  Connecticut,  asks 
that  the  property  of  Yale  College  be  taxed.  Of  course,  sev- 
eral motives  may  arise  in  causing  the  assessors  of  a  town  to 
use  their  presumed  right  to  tax  college  property.  The  mo- 
tive to  lessen  the  rate  of  taxation  is  usually  one,  and  a  worthy 
motive.  The  desire  to  make  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
as  large  as  possible  in  order  to  lessen  the  burden  of  each  citi- 
zen is  a  laudable  desire.  Both  in  Cambridge,  Williamstown, 
and  Wellesley  the  real  estate  holdings  of  the  colleges 
represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  taxable  realty  of  those 
towns.  But  behind  this  motive,  in  certain  college  towns, 
lies  as  a  motive  a  certain  peculiar  and  interesting  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  condition  of  antagonism  or  indifference. 
This  condition  is  frequently  found  to  exist  between 
the  college  people  and  the  town  people.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  a  condition  of  the  "  town  "  versus  the  "  gown," 
which  thrusts  itself  forward  in  riots,  and  which  has  indeed 
emerged  in  conflicts  of  many  sorts  for  a  thousand  years  of 
academic  history;  but  it  is  a  condition  simply  of  more  or  less 
marked  antagonism  and  indifference.  The  antagonism,  be  it 
said,  exists  more  on  the  part  of  the  town,  and  the  indifference 
more  on  the  part  of  the  college.  This  relation,  or  lack  of  re- 
lation, grows  out  of  certain  advantages  possessed  by  the 
scholarly,  cultured,  and  apparently  well-to-do  part  of  the 
community  which  are  not  possessed  by  those  who  may  have 
no   college  association.     This  condition   is  a   condition   of 
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human   nature.     It   cannot   be   altered   except   by   altering 
human  nature.     Be  it  said,  however,  that  this  sentiment  of 
antagonism  exists  only  in  a  part  of  the  non-collegiate  com- 
munity; and  be  it  also  said  that  this  mood  of  indifference  is 
not  so  strong  as  most  people  believe.     For  the  interest  of  the 
college  people  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  college  is 
located  is  an  interest  usually  broad  if  not  keen.     I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  antagonism  that  is  sometimes  rather  rampant 
on  the  part  of  the  community  against  the  college,  which  is 
found  in  its  midst,  is  not  so  violent  as  is  frequently  believed. 
For  the  advantages  which  a  college  can  render  to  a  com- 
munity are  of  the  greatest  worth.     The  mere  naming  of 
them  carries  along  an  intimation  of  their  value.     The  col- 
lege usually  furnishes  to  the  community  nobk  specimens  of 
the  art  of  the  architect  and  of  the  landscape  gardener.     The 
best  buildings  and  the  most  precious  scenes  of  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven,  of  Amherst  and  of  Williamstown,  are  the 
college  buildings  and  the  college  grounds.     The  college  also 
gives  to  the  community  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries  for 
the  preservation  or  the  exhibition  of  the  great  works  of 
nature  or  of  man.     It  is  not  also  to  be  denied  that  the  col- 
lege adds  to  the  resident  body  of  the  community  a  certain 
number    of    families    of    education    and    of    culture    whose 
presence    in    the    community    tends    to    elevate    its    stand- 
ards   of    living    and     to    ennoble     its     sentiments.     Into 
the    smaller    town,    too,    the    college    brings    from    time 
to     time    great     men,     the    seeing     of     whom     and     the 
hearing  of  whom  represent  a  positive  addition  to  the  best 
forces  of  the  community.     It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the 
college  offers  to  the  community  an  example  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  highest  life.     In  a  new  community  such  an  ex- 
ample is  of  the  greatest  worth.     The  college,  furthermore, 
extends  the  reputation  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  located. 
Who  would  have  known  of  Hanover  but  for  Dartmouth;  or 
who  of  Brunswick  but  for  Bowdoin;  or  who  of  Oberlin  but  for 
the  college  bearing  its  name?     These  instances,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  named,  are  proof  of  the  worth  of  a  col- 
lege to  the  community. 
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Townships  and  municipalities  usually  in  advance  of  the 
location  of  a  college  recognize  what  a  college  may  do  for  the 
community  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  it  is  known  that  a  col- 
lege is  to  be  founded  in  a  certain  general  neighborhood,  each 
town  becomes  a  claimant.  Portland,  Yarmouth,  and  other 
places,  as  well  as  Brunswick,  asked  for  the  location  of  Bow- 
doin.  Akron  gave  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  secure 
Buchtel  College.  Fairfield,  Iowa,  a  small  town,  gave  twenty- 
nine  thousand  dollars  that  Parsons  College  might  there  be 
placed.  Fifty  years  ago  Davenport  gave  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  in  order  that  Iowa  College  might  there  be  founded, 
altho  afterward  it  was  moved  nearer  the  center  of  the  State. 
Albion,  Michigan,  gave  a  liberal  subscription  thru  its  citizens 
for  securing  the  college  bearing  that  name  in  its  village. 
Towns  are  known  which  have  voted  to  give  a  site,  building, 
and  freedom  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years,  in  order  to 
secure  a  shoe  factory.    Is  a  college  better  than  a  shoe  factory? 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  college  property  is,  in  re- 
spect to  the  immediate  financial  gain  to  be  secured  from  that 
taxation,  primarily  a  question  for  the  municipality  in  which 
the  college  is  located.  But  the  question  in  its  other  relations 
is  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  whole  State. 
This  question  is  a  question  which  may  be  settled  by  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  as  represented  in  its  legislature,  and  it  may  be  at 
once  and  clearly  settled.  In  case  the  people  of  a  State  do  not 
wish  to  tax  the  proi>erty  of  their  colleges,  such  as  professors' 
houses  and  students'  dormitories,  they  can  at  once  make  laws 
freeing  this  property  from  these  imposts.  In  case  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  do  not  wish  to  tax  the  house  occupied  by 
the  president  of  Harvard  College  and  similar  property,  it  is 
very  easy  for  the  General  Court  to  free  such  property  from 
taxation. 

Into  this  general  question  of  policy  I  desire  so  far  forth  to 
enter  as  to  say  five  things: 

1.  The  close  interpretation  of  the  statute  of  taxation  as 
applied  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions  has  not  been  the 
sentiment  or  practice  of  the  various  American  courts. 

2.  The  American  people  as  a  body  has  sustained  such  a 
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sentiment  and  has  approved  of  such  a  practice.  For  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  love  their  colleges  and  desire 
that  these  colleges  shall  be  freed  from  many  burdens  which 
they  themselves,  as  individuals,  are  willing  to  bear. 

3.  The  ordinary  American  citizen  cannot  give  much  money 
to  the  direct  support  of  the  American  college,  but  he  can  give 
somewhat  to  the  support  of  the  American  college  by  the 
adoption  of  a  generous  policy  respecting  the  freedom  of  these 
colleges  from  taxation. 

4.  The  American  college  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  Therefore,  the  American  people  should 
not  feel  that  any  advantages  offered  to  these  colleges  are  to 
be  used  for  selfish  purposes  or  for  narrow  and  limited 
aggrandizement. 

5.  The  American  college  professor,  who  represents  after 
all  the  best  part  of  the  American  college,  is  paid  a  small  in- 
come from  a  small  treasury,  and  he  is  himself  giving  back  to 
the  community  what  is  manifoldly  more  precious  than  the 
money  he  receives. 

The  burden  of  the  freedom  of  collegiate  property  from  tax- 
ation is  felt,  if  felt  at  all,  by  the  town  in  which  the  college  is 
located.  In  a  recent  interview  an  officer  of  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge is  reported  to  have  said  that  when  the  college  dormi- 
tories are  assessed  the  high  rate  of  taxation  would  be  re- 
duced. One  can  sympathize  with  the  people  of  the  smaller 
towns  more  than  with  the  people  of  Cambridge,  who  do  feel 
the  burden  of  taxation  resting  more  heavily  upon  themselves 
by  reason  of  the  college  exemptions.  But  there  is  a  method 
of  relief  from  this  burden  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  continuance  of  the  college  exemption.  This  method 
consists  in  allowing  the  people  of  the  whole  State  to  share  the 
burden.  In  a  word,  let  the  college  pay  taxes  on  its  property, 
such  as  professors'  houses  or  students'  dormitories,  as  well 
as  upon  commercial  blocks.  If  one  wish,  let  it  pay  a  tax 
upon  its  entire  property,  including  halls  of  recitation,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  museums.  Let  the  treasury  of  the  town-  . 
ship  or  municipality  receive  its  proper  share  of  the  increased 
revenue,  which  represents  the  larger  share  of  the  amount  thus 
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collected.  Then  let  the  treasurer  of  the  State  reimburse  the 
college  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  the  college  has  paid. 
This  simply  is  spreading  the  burden  resulting  from  freedom 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  all  Massachusetts 
rather  than  of  Cambridge  only;  of  all  Connecticut  rather  than 
of  New  Haven  only.  For  the  last  ten  years  this  is  the 
method  which  has  been  followed  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
law  of  that  Commonwealth  is  worth  quoting: 

Any  college  in  this  State  authorized  under  its  charter  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  hav- 
ing real  estate  liable  to  taxation,  shall,  on  the  payment  of  such  tax  and 
proof  of  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  and  council,  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  State  treasury  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  so  paid  ;  provided, 
however,  the  aggregate  amount  so  reimbursed  to  any  college  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ;  and  provided,  further,  that 
this  claim  for  such  reimbursement  shall  not  apply  to  real  estate  hereafter 
bought  by  any  such  college. 

Such  a  method  has  many  advantages.  It  tends  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  college  in  its  own  city  and  town.  Such 
a  popularity  is  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  as  a  whole  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  colleges  are  not  as  well  loved  in 
the  towns  of  their  location  as  they  are  in  many  other  towns. 
Such  a  method  also  might  give  to  each  college  a  certain  free- 
dom in  asking  for  a  share  in  the  common  municipal  privileges 
which  it  does  not  now  feel  free  to  ask  for.  But  the  adoption 
of  this  method,  or  of  any  other  of  a  constitutional  or  legal 
nature,  rests  with  the  people  of  each  State  as  represented  in 

its  legislature. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 

Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Ill 

PRACTICAL   ASPECTS    OF   PSYCHOLOGY 

Some  measure  of  practical  utility  is  usually  demanded  of 
every  phase  of  human  activity  before  it  becomes  established 
as  a  recognized  factor  of  the  intellectual  or  material  life. 
This  demand  affects  all  forms  of  scholarly  pursuits;  it  influ- 
ences the  tendencies  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts;  it  deter- 
mines the  prominence  of  studies  in  the  educational  curricu- 
lum. The  conception  of  a  university,  attributed  to  Lowell, 
as  a  place  where  nothing-  useful  shall  be  taught,  is  not  the 
popular  one;  and  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  this  constant  demand  for  practicality, 
or  to  wish  that  it  were  always  inspired  by  a  lofty  and  liberal 
conception  of  the  relation  between  knowledge  and  the  guid- 
ance of  conduct,  we  cannot  ignore  its  persistent  reality. 
What  is  practical  and  what  is  not  is  hardly  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  concerning  which  opinions 
dififer  and  disputes  are  possible.  What  to  one  mind  seems  a 
practical  justification  of  a  certain  line  of  activity  to  another 
mind  seems  quite  unreal  and  questionable.  Outside  of  those 
activities  which  result  in  a  direct  and  tangible  extension  of  a 
control  over  natural  resources,  or  in  an  expansion  of  com- 
mercial influence,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  consensus  as  to 
the  kind  of  benefit  and  use  which  a  pursuit  must  yield  to  en- 
title it  to  a  place  among  the  practical  vocations  of  men.  Nor 
does  it  require  a  keen  observer  of  human  affairs  to  discover 
that  the  demand  for  practicality  has  in  recent  times  assumed 
a  much  more  conspicuous  and  influential  place  than  it  for- 
merly occupied,  and  that  in  more  recently  established  civiliza- 
tions and  in  newer  countries  has  this  tendency  reached  a  nota- 
ble development. 

The  time-sanctioned  study  of  psychology  has  shared  in  the 
new  renaissance  of  the  sciences,  and  must  be  prepared  to  pass 
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the  universal  test;  it  must  be  weighed  and  found  not  to  be 
wanting  in  practical  utility.  Indeed,  to  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree is  the  modem  popularity  of  the  science  of  mind  due  to 
the  enlarged  outlook  of  possible  applications  of  such  study. 
In  what  directions  and  to  what  extent  psychology  is  practical 
is  thus  a  very  real  and  opportune  question,  the  decision  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  affect  materially  the  direction  and 
nature  of  its  further  growth. 

The  term  practicality,  as  applied  to  a  particular  study,  can 
be  applied  wisely  only  in  the  light  of  a  sympathetic  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  in  question.  In 
order  to  determine  how  far  psychology  is  a  practical  pursuit 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  its  aims  and  meth- 
ods; but  this  is  no  more  true  of  psychology  than  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  cojlege  curriculum  and  in  the 
distribution  of  university  professorships  many  branches  of 
knowledge  are  presented  which  have  no  immediate  field  of 
applicability,  or,  in  so  far  as  they  have,  make  no  attempt  to 
emphasize  the  practical  phase  in  the  courses  given.  These 
courses,  and  the  men  who  expound  them,  are  largely  con- 
cerned with  theoretical  sciences,  and  with  studies  which  aim 
to  give  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  treasures  of 
mankind,  or  aim  to  strengthen,  to  stimulate,  and  to  lil)eralize 
the  intellectual  interests  and  powers  of  the  student.  To  ask 
in  what  direction  such  studies  may  be  justly  required  to  have 
a  practical  value  is  to  ask  in  what  directions  may  the  results 
of  any  branch  of  learning  be  expected  to  enlarge  the  facilities 
for  the  intellectual  growth  of  mankind;  in  what  way  may  it 
contribute  to  a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment, physical,  social,  and  intellectual,  in  which  our  lives  are 
to  be  lived. 

The  question  thus  arises  whether  psychology  is  merely  or 
mainly  an  intellectual  occupation,  attractive  and  calculated  to 
sharpen  the  powers  of  close  reasoning  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  keep  alive  interesting  forms  of  intellectual 
opinions,  or  whether  it  is  calculated  to  yield  results  which 
may  influence,  however  directly,  the  nature  of  our  habits  of 
thought,    of    our    actions    and    beliefs,    of    our    mode    of 
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living.  It  is  the  latter  alternative  that  will  here  be 
discussed.  But  in  passing  by  the  more  theoretical 
forms  of  psychological  doctrine — forms  that  are  apt 
to  lose  favor  in  an  age  that  is  zealously  devoted  to 
practical  aims  and  ends — it  is  well  to  note  that  specula- 
tions which  lie  remote  from  human  activities,  but  which  sat- 
isfy a  worthy  form  of  intellectual  curiosity,  have  frequently 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  spirit,  a  mental  attitude, 
which  has  deeply  influenced  the  general  thought  habits  of 
intellectual  workers  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  so 
has  become  a  link  in  the  complex  chain  of  a  progressive  civili- 
zation. This  alone  should  justify  the  recognition  of  such 
pursuits  in  an  academic  curriculum. 

While  it  is  not  possible  and  perhaps  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  practical  status  of  psychology  historically  in  the 
light  of  the  shifting  points  of  interest  which  have  character- 
ized it  at  various  periods  of  its  development,  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve the  close  relation  that  binds  the  modern  phases  of  psy- 
chology to  its  historical  antecedents.  It  is  easy  to  encourage 
a  belief  that  exact  methods  of  research  will  reveal  essentially 
new  discoveries,  which  in  turn  will  revolutionize  the  aspect  of 
a  science  and  make  it  something  altogether  different  in  scope 
and  nature  from  what  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be;  but 
new  methods  and  increased  facilities  are  most  valuable  in 
stimulating  a  genuine  but  gradual  evolution  of  scientific 
truth,  while  the  ambitious  claims  of  revolutionary  discover- 
ies have  not  infrequently  been  characteristic  of  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  fundamental  facts 
and  relations.  Modern  psychology  is  here  considered  not 
as  a  new  self-made  science,  but  as  the  natural  development  of 
a  venerable  branch  of  knowledge  under  the  influences  of  the 
dominant  scientific  tendencies  of  the  latter  half  of  this 
century.  The  evolutionary  motif  dominates  the  conception 
of  the  problems  of  the  mind  quite  as  strongly  as  it  shapes  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  bodily  forms  and  functions.  The 
study  of  origins  and  of  paths  of  development,  and  of  all  that 
complex  series  of  sequential  changes  which  constitute  the 
process  of  growth  has  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  a  genetic 
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or  comparative  psychology.  This  subdivision  of  the  general 
science  considers  especially  the  problems  connected  with  the 
unfolding  of  mental  powers  in  the  child,  the  problems  arising 
from  the  comparative  survey  of  the  variety  of  mental  endow- 
ments in  the  animal  world,  the  problems  of  the  evolution  of 
mankind  thru  successive  culture  stages  from  primitive  social 
and  intellectual  conditions  to  the  present  status  of  complex 
civilization.  And  in  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  these  phases 
of  mental  development  as  a  special  division  of  the  content  of 
psychological  science,  the  genetic  point  of  view,  the  genetic 
method  is  constantly  applied  to  the  investigation  of  special 
problems  in  psychology,  and  frequently  with  marked  success. 
It  thus  at  once  contributes  to  an  enlargement  of  the  psycho- 
logical horizon,  and  it  gives  deeper  insight  and  suggestive- 
ness  to  the  part  of  the  domain  already  known.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  genetic  aspect  of  modern  psychology  is  essential 
to  a  fair  estimate  of  its  practical  bearings. 

The  extension  of  the  domain  of  quantitative  investiga- 
tion is  a  characteristic  of  modern  science  hardly  second  in 
importance  and  influence  to  the  establishment  of  the  genetic 
method.  The  two  are  in  a  sense  complementary  and  supple- 
mentary. Certain  phenomena  are  not  readily  susceptible  of 
exact  and  quantitative  investigation,  but  may  be  illuminated 
by  the  comprehensive  description  and  analysis  which  result 
from  a  genetic  and  comparative  view  of  the  various  forms  of 
their  occurrence;  while  the  very  nature  of  a  different  group  of 
problems  can  only  be  revealed  by  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  several  factors  involved.  Vague  information  often  be- 
comes science  by  the  transition  from  description  to  measure- 
ment. The  prominence  of  the  quantitative  factor  in  modern 
psychological  investigation  is  a  trait  equally  characteristic  of 
the  newer  tendencies  in  other  fields  of  scientific  activity.  The 
applications  of  the  statistical  method  to  economic  and  socio- 
logical questions,  and  the  fact  that  measuring  and  counting 
and  weighing  form  a  very  conspicuous  factor  in  biological  re- 
search, may  serve  as  suggestive  illustrations  of  the  extension 
of  the  domain  in  which  numbers  hold  their  sway.  In  psy- 
chology, as  in  these  other  sciences,  it  is  not  the  numbers 
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themselves,  nor  any  magical  property  that  clings  to  the  use 
of  the  scale  and  the  yardstick,  nor  of  the  more  refined  and 
precise  descendants  of  these,  that  gives  value  to  quantitative 
results.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  quantitative  method  only  dis- 
covers or  renders  more  manifest  relations  that  may  exist  be- 
tween phenomena,  which  otherwise  would  remain  unobserved 
or  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  an  acquisition  of  a 
more  powerful  logical  tool,  which  like  a  telescope  or  an  X-ray 
apparatus  unfolds  to  sight  the  obscure  recesses  of  a  complex 
structure.  It  is  a  natural  and  a  popular  mistake  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  means  and  to  forget  i^he  end  which  gives  value  to 
results.  The  psychologist  may  fall  in  love  with  his 
newly  acquired  and  elaborate  time-pieces  and  measuring 
machines;  and  the  practical  man  may  forget  that  the  hoarding 
of  money  is  not  wealth,  or  that  there  is  no  sharper  contrast 
than  that  which  separates  the  miser  from  the  philanthropist. 

The  reason  why  psychology,  and  particularly  the  quanti- 
tative phase  of  it,  is  apt  to  appear  as  a  new  science  is  partly 
because  of  the  shifting  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  occupation  by  psychology  of  the  territory  in  which  these 
boundaries  failed  to  meet,  or  into  which  the  adjoining  do- 
mains had  intruded  without  warrant.  What  was  formerly  a 
group  of  scattered  colonies  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent power.  It  is  true  that  psychology  must  fre- 
quently call  in  the  aid  of  its  allies,  physiology  and  physics; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  psychology  is  a  disguised  form  of  either 
physiology  or  physics.  It  is  true  that  in  some  portions  of 
each  of  these  sciences  they  deal  with  the  same  fact  material, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  differences  in  their  points  of 
view  constitute  just  that  type  of  difference  of  purpose  and 
interest  which  the  division  of  the  sciences  reflects.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  foremost  contributors  to  contemporary  psy- 
chology are  not  specifically  psychologists;  but  this  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  mark  not  of  the  incompleteness  of  psychology, 
but  as  an  indication  of  its  assumption  of  its  true  relations  and 
responsibilities  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  sciences. 

Psychology  is  quantitative  or  experimental  largely  in  that 
portion  of  its  domain  bordering  upon  physiology  and  physics. 
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The  comprehensive  realization  of  the  interdependence  of  men- 
tal states  and  bodily  conditions,  not  only  in  general  outlines 
but  in  endless  and  remarkable  detail,  has  permeated  psycho- 
logical discussions,  and  has  profoundly  modified  the  practical 
attitude  toward  mental  phenomena.  The  treatment  of  nerv- 
ous and  mental  troubles  is  more  scientific,  more  rational,  and 
more  humane,  because  founded  upon  conceptions  that  have 
been  acquired  in  the  acquisition  of  a  deeper  knowledge  re- 
garding the  relations  of  mind  and  body.  And  this  applies  not 
merely  to  the  grosser  and  more  serious  mental  abnormalities, 
such  as  insanity  and  idiocy,  but  quite  as  well  to  that  endless 
series  of  minor  deviations  from  normal  mental  health  which 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  brain  culture 
demanded  by  civilized  life.  The  irresolution  of  an  impaired 
will,  the  insistent  idea  that  tortures  the  mind  with  its  irration- 
ality but  will  not  be  thrown  off,  the  capricious  moods  of  an 
unstable,  hysterical  temperament,  the  depression  and  vague 
distress  of  overwork,  the  Weltschmerz  of  adolescence,  are  all 
more  wisely  and  successfully  ministered  to,  because  of  a 
deeper  insight  into  their  connection  with  nutritional  and 
other  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  the 
positive  benefits — the  good  things  achieved — must  also  be 
considered  the  negative  ones — the  evils  avoided.  In  almost 
every  instance  an  advance  in  truth  involves  the  partial  re- 
placing of  an  imperfect  conception  by  a  more  perfect  and 
suitable  one,  sometimes  even  the  replacing  of  a  false  and  per- 
nicious attitude  by  a  true  and  beneficial  one.  We  recognize 
not  merely  that  a  bad  dream  or  a  bad  temper  may  be  traced 
to  an  attack  of  indigestion,  but  we  recognize  that  recovery 
from  very  real  disturbances  of  bodily  functions  may  be  aided 
by  the  stimulation  of  confidence  and  of  an  invigorating  men- 
tal tone.  Whether  we  shall  believe  this  rationally  and  ju- 
diciously, or  whether  we  shall  believe  it  madly  and  faddishly, 
depends  largely  upon  how  much  of  sound  psychology  can  be 
circulated  in  the  common  atmosphere.  From  one  generation 
to  another,  and  always  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  esprit  of 
the  generation,  there  have  appeared  groups  of  enthusiasts, 
advertising  panaceas  and  the  abolition  of  human  ills  as  the 
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result  of  an  exaggerated  and  fanatical  devotion  to  some  gar- 
bled system.  Frequently  a  small  nucleus  of  real  truth,  but 
distorted  out  of  all  recognition,  underlies  such  dogmas. 
Some  of  the  valuable  practices  of  the  hypnotic  suggestion  of 
to-day  may  be  recognized  in  the  extravagant  performances 
of  the  artimal  magnetists  and  their  curious  progeny;  and  the 
medical  practitioner  of  this  or  the  next  generation  may  in- 
corporate into  his  work  the  small  remnant  of  sound  doctrine 
that  lies  buried  beneath  the  unsightly  rubbish  heap  of  pseudo- 
scientific  faith-cures. 

The  practical  benefits  of  a  science  may  be  tested  quite  as 
much  by  what  it  leads  men  to  disbelieve  and  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port, as  by  the  beliefs  and  allegiances  which  it  forms.  Sev- 
enty years  ago  there  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Nuremburg 
an  under-witted  lad  who,  by  shrewdly  playing  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  in  whose  care  he  happened  to  fall,  became 
within  a  very  brief  period  the  wonder  of  the  day,  the  famous 
Kasper  Hauser.  He  was  proclaimed  as  a  child  of  nature,  as 
one  who  had  been  brought  up  brutally  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  now  first  saw  the  light  of  day;  he  was  glorified  as 
the  type  of  man  before  the  fall,  and  utilized  to  prove  the 
original  status  of  the  human  body  and  the  senses  untainted 
by  the  noxious  effects  of  civilization.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  such  an  absurdly  ridiculous  story  to  gain  credence 
to-day,  and  although  the  reasons  for  this  are  many,  one  very 
important  one  is  the  advance  in  psychological  knowledge 
which  these  seventy  years  have  brought  with  them.  That  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  seemingly  dumb,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
absolute  isolation  and  neglect,  should,  after  three  days'  inter- 
course with  men,  learn  to  play  upon  the  piano,  or  to  knit  a 
stocking,  or  in  five  weeks  acquire  enough  language  to  tell  his 
story  in  dialectical  German — and  all  this  and  much  more 
Kasper  Hauser  accomplished — is  a  suitable  narrative  for  a 
Miinchausen,  but  is  impossible  in  a  world  which  is  subject 
to  the  psychological  laws  which  are  recognized  to-day.  This 
incident  may  be  trivial,  but  it  is  none  the  less  suggestive  of 
the  transformed  practical  attitude  which  has  come  in  the  wake 
of  a  scientific  psychology. 
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A  distinctive  feature  of  the  modern  equipment  of  the  psy- 
chologist is  his  laboratory.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe 
that  the  purposes  and  the  uses  of  the  laboratory  were  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  public,  even  by  that  portion  of  the 
public  that  professes  some  interest  in  these  things;  but  the 
queries  to  which  a  psychologist  is  exposed  and  the*  opinions 
which  he  incidentally  overhears  quickly  disabuse  him  of  such 
a  belief.  The  older  generation  fail  to  see  how  the  science  of 
mind  can  accommodate  itself  in  a  workshop,  and  the  younger 
generation  absorb  vague  notions  from  popular  reports  and 
regard  the  laboratory  as  a  modified  settee  chamber  for  the 
detection  of  spiritualistic  mysteries  and  the  study  of  unusual 
and  weird  mental  experiences;  or  perhaps  as  a  place  where 
brains  are  examined,  where  one's  personal  shortcomings  are 
revealed,  one's  character  is  read,  and  advice  for  the  future 
g^ven.  In  the  popular  mind  it  follows  at  once  that  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  psychological  laboratory  it  must  of  necessity 
be  devoted  to  immediately  practical  purposes.  Such  popular 
misconceptions  have  doubtless  not  sprung  up  by  chance,  but 
they  find  no  justification  in  the  work  which  the  laboratory 
really  represents.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  position  which  the  laboratory  occupies  in  the  dissemina- 
tion and  advancement  of  a  knowledge  of  physics  or  biology 
and  that  which  it  occupies  in  reference  to  psychology.  There 
are  differences  of  detail,  important  no  doubt,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly true  that,  more  frequently  than  is  the  case  with  other 
sciences,  does  daily  experience  give  opportunity  for  noting  in 
a  modified  form  the  observations  systematically  recorded  in 
a  psychological  laboratory.  But  these  considerations  do  not 
alter  the  identity  of  the  purposes  which  the  laboratory  serves 
in  all  cases.  It  enables  the  student  to  verify  personally  the 
facts  and  principles  which  the  science  expounds;  it  adds  the 
reality  of  actual  experience  to  mere  description,  and  supple- 
ments book  knowledge  as  travel  supplements  reading.  And 
it  is  furthermore  valuable  educationally  because  it  removes 
vagueness  of  ideas,  reveals  less  obvious  details  and  relations, 
illuminates  the  sources  of  error  inherent  in  haphazard  obser- 
vation, and  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  sound  interpretation  of 
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individual  experience.  This  is  one  of  the  important  pur- 
poses, and  certainly  a  very  practical  one,  of  a  psychological 
laboratory. 

But  every  scientific  laboratory  is  or  may  become  a  research 
room.  The  advancement  of  the  confines  of  knowledge  is  as 
important  as  the  dissemination  of  what  is  known.  In  psy- 
chology the  mines  of  original  investigation  have  been  but  re- 
cently worked,  and  rich  veins  may  be  discovered  near  the 
surface.  It  has  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  a 
newly  opened  country.  Mistakes  are  certain  to  be  made;  en- 
thusiasm may  obscure  judgment;  rich  promises  may  be  val- 
ued too  highly,  and  small  achievements  too  lowly.  There  is 
danger  that  a  research  will  be  appraised  according  to  the 
elaborateness  of  its  instrumental  setting  and  not  according 
to  its  intrinsic  worth.  There  is  danger  of  forgetting  that  a 
good  tool  is  valuable,  but  that  a  skilled  hand  is  more  valuable. 
Not  everything  is  worth  doing  simply  because  it  can  be  done, 
not  even  if  the  result  can  be  expressed  in  curves  and  percent- 
ages; and  even  if  worth  doing,  it  need  not  be  of  maximum 
significance.  A  rational  perspective  of  importance  consist- 
ently maintained  will  bring  credit  to  psychological  experi- 
mentation, while  the  exaggerated  air  of  peculiar  significance 
and  profundity  that  clings  to  many  reports  of  answers  to 
queries  regarding  individual  mental  peculiarities,  the  unde- 
veloped conceptions  of  children  and  the  like,  is  apt  to  raise  a 
doubt  regarding  the  value  of  the  experimental  method. 
Time  will  bring  about  a  sounder  appreciation  of  values;  it 
will  become  evident  that  not  all  the  avenues  staked  out  in  the 
early  settlement  can  become  the  main  highways  of  traffic, 
and  that  in  the  long  run  the  consensus  of  many  minds  with 
varied  interests  is  more  influential  than  the  claims  and  ad- 
vertisements of  "  boomers." 

But  the  work  of  these  laboratories  has  gone  far  enough, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  research,  to  indicate  the  extreme 
value  of  the  service  which  they  perform.  Questions  formerly 
debated  in  a  controversial  spirit,  and  with  only  that  uncertain 
appeal  to  evidence  which  an  ambiguous  experience  could 
aflford,  may  be  guided  to  an  experimentum  cruets  conducted 
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under  definite  conditions.  Theories  founded  upon  an  inner 
plausibility  of  general  relations  may  be  tested  by  their  capacity 
to  explain  the  results  and  the  detailed  results  of  experimenta- 
tion; and  important  theories  are  suggested  in  the  course  of 
investigation  which  could  not  readily  have  originated  in  any 
other  way.  And,  as  before,  the  negative  benefits  are  as  de- 
cided as  the  positive  ones;  experiment  may  disprove  as  well 
as  prove.  The  sense  of  reality  and  tangibility  which  has 
come  to  the  discussion  of  mental  problems,  from  their  associa- 
tion with  experimental  conditions  and  quantitative  methods, 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  prized ;  for  its  influence  extends  not 
only  in  directions  which  we  may  readily  trace,  but  into  many 
remote  ramifications,  unimportant  in  any  single  case  perhaps, 
but  significant  in  the  aggregate.  We  test  the  pulse  in  the 
radial  artery,  but  the  influences  which  determine  its  char- 
acter there  are  equally  operative  in  the  finest  network  of  the 
capillaries. 

There  is  a  further  function  of  the  psychological  laboratory 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  any  discussion  of  its  practical 
bearings.  We  measure  the  proportions  of  the  human  body 
and  apply  the  methods  and  results  of  such  study,  in  anthro- 
pology, to  the  differentiation  of  races  and  the  problems  of 
descent;  in  hygiene  and  medicine,  to  the  determination  of 
the  effects  of  particular  modes  of  life,  climatic  conditions,  vo- 
cations, hereditary  influences,  upon  the  bodily  structure;  in 
education,  to  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  human  growth 
in  general  and  as  modified  by  sex,  by  nationality,  by  social 
environment;  in  gymnastics,  to  the  determination  of  a  stand- 
ard physical  development,  the  correction  of  individual  de- 
ficiencies, and  the  promotion  of  muscular  symmetry.  Such 
are  the  purposes  of  anthropometry.  Why  may  we  not  simi- 
larly measure  and  study  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind? 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  division  of  mental  anthropometry? 
Undoubtedly  such  a  body  of  knowledge  is  amply  worth  all  the 
energy  and  ability  and  expenditure  which  its  accumulation 
would  entail.  Altho  largely  a  program  for  the  future,  a  very 
creditable  beginning  has  been  made,  and  several  laboratories 
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and  learned  organizations  are  furthering-  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  mental  endowments. 

Here  again  it  is  well  to  observe  the  possible,  perhaps  proba- 
ble, misconception  of  the  practical  bearings  of  such  mental 
tests  and  statistics.  Our  interests  are  often  and  quite  natu- 
rally personal  and  individual;  and  we  are  accordingly  apt  to 
demand  of  science  an  answer  capable  of  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  special  cases  which  engage  our  interest.  The 
family  cannot  take  the  view  of  the  patient  as  a  case,  nor  be- 
come deeply  absorbed  in  medical  statistics.  The  practical 
man  would  doubtless  approve  of  a  laboratory  of  mental  an- 
thropometry, where  one  could  have  tested  his  senses  and  his 
motor  capacities,  his  memory  and  his  imagination,  his  powers 
of  association  and  logical  reasoning;  where  he  could  then 
have  these  compared  with  normal  standards  and  a  course  of 
training  prescribed  to  round  out  his  mental  development,  or 
have  indicated  to  him  the  vocation  in  which  his  talents  are 
most  likely  to  win  success.  This  is  an  attractive  ideal,  par- 
ticularly to  minds  that  are  intolerant  of  nice  distinctions  and 
careful  judgments,  and  tend  toward  machine-like  regularity 
and  wholesale  decisions.  If  such  is  the  test  of  practicality 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  psy- 
chological laboratory,  it  may  be  well  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
outset  that  the  test  cannot  be  met;  such  a  system,  adminis- 
tered in  such  a  spirit,  would  deserve  and  meet  with  the  fate 
of  phrenology  or  palmistry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shape 
of  the  skull  and  the  lines  of  the  hand  are  in  a  measure  signifi- 
cant ;  so  is  one's  gait,  or  the  shape  of  one's  ears,  or  the  growth 
of  one's  hair,  or  one's  handwriting,  or  one's  peculiarities  of 
speech,  or  one's  tendency  to  certain  ailments,  or  one's  likes 
and  dislikes,  or  a  hundred  other  physical  or  physiological  pe- 
culiarities; and  it  is  just  as  unwarranted  and  just  as  absurd  to 
erect  an  elaborate  system  of  psychological  interpretation 
upon  any  one  of  these  as  upon  any  other.  It  is  on  a  par,  so 
far  as  logic  goes,  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  the 
regulation  of  conduct  by  omens. 

The  true  and  practical  purposes  of  a  science  of  mental  an- 
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thropometry  would  be  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 
norms  or  standards  of  the  several  elements  of  our  complex 
psycho-physical  constitution;  with  their  general  distribution; 
their  correlation  with  one  another  and  with  physical  traits; 
their  variations  under  differences  of  environment  physical, 
racial,  or  social;  their  development  in  youth  and  decline  in  old 
age;  their  susceptibility  to  training,  and  an  endless  series  of 
similar  problems  of  kindred  imix)rt.  The  results  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  largely  statistical,  and  its  chief  value  at  the 
outset  would  be  a  general  illumination  of  psychological  facts 
and  principles.  This  can  be  done,  even  if  we  cannot  focus  the 
light  upon  a  special  area.  In  only  a  secondary  way,  and  as 
the  outcome  of  a  more  developed  stage  of  investigation, 
would  it  be  possible  to  study  the  individual  as  a  representa- 
tive of  generic  characteristics.  Such  application  will  always 
demand  insight  and  judgment,  and  while  lacking  in  the  popu- 
lar requirements  of  definiteness  and  finality  will  possess  the 
scientific  virtues  of  soundness  and  rationality. 

To  complete  this  summary  of  the  possible  applications  of 
psychological  knowledge  something  should  be  said  specifi- 
cally of  abnormal  psychology — a  field  of  great  intrinsic  im- 
p>ortance  and  with  significant  practical  bearings.  It  deals 
with  the  variations  of  mental  phenomena  under  conditions 
differing  in  one  respect  or  another  from  the  accepted  stand- 
ard of  normal  mental  action;  and  it  derives  its  significance 
from  the  great  variety  of  such  deviations  and  their  close  re- 
lation to  the  normal  forms.  Our  standard  of  a  mental  process 
or  faculty  is  apt  to  refer  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  in  the 
adult  civilized,  normal  individual.  The  psychology  of  de- 
velopment extends  the  outlook  to  the  child  and  the  primi- 
tive man ;  abnormal  psychology  brings  into  the  field  of  obser- 
vation the  unusual,  the  irregular,  the  decadent,  the  morbid. 
Like  comparative  psychology  it  is  at  once  an  extension  of  the 
field  and  the  application  of  a  method.  In  its  former  capacity 
as  a  descriptive  science  it  gives  information  regarding  dreams 
and  dreamlike  states,  hypnotism,  the  mental  effects  of  drugs, 
illusions  and  hallucinations;  the  arrested  development  of 
idiocy,  the  lack  of  balance  in  insanity,  the  fluctuation  of  tern- 
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perament  in  mania  and  melancholia,  the  decay  of  dementia; 
the  special  forms  of  lack  or  loss  of  speech,  of  memory,  of  the 
will,  of  personality;  the  aberrant  types,  such  as  the  criminal  or 
the  man  of  eccentricity  or  of  genius;  the  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  mental  contagion,  and  the  psychic  epidemics  of 
crowds.  Much  of  this  material  is  equally  considered  in  other 
sciences,  particularly  in  medicine,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the 
psychologist  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  sanction  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  topics  within  the  content  of  his  specialty.  They 
are  to  him  not  merely,  and  often  not  mainly,  descriptions  of 
interesting  conditions,  but  serve  as  a  method  of  illuminating 
the  nature  of  normal  processes.  We  certainly  derive  as  much 
and  probably  more  information  regarding  the  fundamental 
psychological  nature  of  the  activities  concerned  in  language, 
oral  and  visual,  from  the  study  of  the  impairments  of  lan- 
guage as  they  occur  in  disease,  as  from  any  other  source;  and 
the  study  of  hypnotism  as  an  experimental  method  applied 
to  the  solution  of  normal  psychological  processes  is  fully  as 
important  as  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of  this  in- 
teresting condition.  As  well  as  other  divisions  of  the  science, 
abnormal  psychology  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  gen- 
eral conceptions  which  we  are  to  entertain  of  mental  func- 
tions; it  helps  to  determine  the  psychological  esprit,  the  dom- 
inant attitude,  and  thus  aids  in  a  very  practical  way  the 
advancement  of  psychological  knowledge,  the  capacity  to  in- 
terpret the  daily  experiences  of  the  mental  world. 

As  indicated  at  the  opening  of  this  discussion,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  aspects  of  psychology  seems  to 
require  the  description  of  the  nature,  the  aims,  and  the 
methods  of  psychological  tendencies,  and  particularly  of  the 
tendencies  dominant  in  contemporary  thought.  If  this  gen- 
eral survey  does  not  suggest  the  nature  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  psychology,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  direct 
argument  will  succeed  in  this  purpose.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  a  more  special  consideration  of  one  or  two 
most  prominent  fields  of  applicability  will  serve  to  make  more 
tangible  the  kind  of  practicality  which  is  to  be  demanded 
of  psychological  investigation,  and  may  thus  justify  the  claim 
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suggested  by  the  more  general  treatment.  It  may  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  an  opportunity  for  surveying  in  a  more  com- 
pact group  the  several  directions  in  which  the  benefits  of  psy- 
chology radiate. 

Most  prominent  in  the  discussion  of  the  special  applica- 
tions of  psychological  principles  is  their  application  to  edu- 
cation. The  exponents  of  psychology  and  the  exponents  of 
education,  the  practical  teachers  and  even  the  mothers,  are 
urging  the  intimate  dependence  of  education  upon  psy- 
chology; and  child-study  has  become  one  of  the  popular  ral- 
lying cries  of  the  day.  In  its  general  trend  this  enthusiasm 
is  most  commendable.  Unfortunately  its  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion frequently  reflect  more  good  intentions  than  the  ability 
to  carry  plans  to  a  successful  issue.  The  present  writer,  how- 
ever, cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  who  regard  this  tendency 
as  a  mistake,  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
experimental  psychology.  We  may  admit  and  even  urge 
that  in  a  fundamental  analysis  no  truly  psychical  fact  is  ever 
measured,  but  only  its  concrete  representative  in  a  given  psy 
cho-physical  organism,  and  we  may  none  the  less  claim  that 
this  admission  and  other  admissions  of  similar  import  in  no 
way  affect  the  attitude  of  educationalists  toward  psychology. 
The  teacher  looks  for  help  from  the  psychological  laboratory 
because  he  feels  that  the  processes  of  the  schoolroom  are  akin 
to  the  processes  studied  in  the  laboratory.  They  are  bone  of 
his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  The  teacher  did  not  find 
much  inspiration  in  the  older  expositions  of  psychological 
doctrine,  but  he  does  expect  it  from  the  psychology  of  to- 
day. It  is  likely  that  he  has  been  underestimating  the  sig- 
nificance for  his  daily  work  of  general  psychological  princi- 
ples, independently  of  their  quantitative  establishment,  and 
that  he  is  also  in  danger  of  overestimating  the  importance  of 
the  merely  quantitative  form  which  these  principles  now  as- 
sume. None  the  less  the  scientific  tendencies  in  modern  psy- 
chology must  be  given  the  full  credit  for  having  brought 
about  the  realization  of  the  organic  bond  that  binds  together 
psychology  and  education;  and  perhaps  it  should  be  added 
that  the  same  tendencies  must  be  ready  to  share  in  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  for  the  extravagant  and  unintelligent  forms 
which  this  realization  has  in  part  assumed.  These  unfortu- 
nate aspects  of  child-study  reflect  the  prevalent  tendency  of 
a  passion  to  apply  every  doctrine  to  special  cases;  to  explain 
details  for  which  an  explanation  cannot  be  legitimately  de- 
manded. It  is  only  a  special  case  of  a  false  conception  of  the 
relation  between  theory  and  practice.  It  is  true  that  in  part 
the  relation  of  psychology  to  education  is  similar  to  that  of 
physiology  to  medicine;  but  the  physician  does  not  write  his 
prescriptions  by  a  mechanical  application  of  physiology  and 
physiology  only,  and  far  less  can  the  teacher  hope  to  find  in 
psychology  a  series  of  ready-made  pedagogical  prescriptions 
to  meet  special  cases.  If  this  were  the  only  kind  of  practical 
aid  which  teachers  expect  from  psychology,  it  would  be  well 
to  warn  them  that  their  hopes  are  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  hold  that  most  of  the  leaders  and  the 
followers  of  the  child-study  movement  entertain  no  more 
comprehensive  views  of  the  purpose  of  such  study  than  those 
above  criticised.  There  is  a  creditable  appreciation — altho  it 
would  be  more  creditable  if  it  were  more  extended — of  the 
true  importance  of  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  child 
in  body  and  mind;  there  is  a  creditable  conviction  that  one 
cannot  wisely  direct  what  one  does  not  thoroly  understand; 
and  these  convictions  are  leading  young  men  and  young' 
women  to  devote  themselves  professionally  to  the  study  of 
the  science  and  art  of  education  as  based  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  developing  human  organism,  upon 
scientific  analyses  of  the  mental  processes  upon  which  school 
work  proceeds.  If  the  imparting  of  information  is  not  to 
overshadow  but  to  be  properly  co-ordinated  with  the  true 
education  of  the  mind,  and  if  mere  acquisition  is  to  be  di- 
rected most  economically;  if  mechanical  drill,  the  blind  fol- 
lowing of  a  method  however  good,  and  routine  perfunctory 
service  are  to  give  way  to  practice  that  shall  be  disciplinary, 
yet  judicious;  elajtic,  yet  inspired  by  a  principle;  sympathetic, 
but  not  sentimental,  there  seems  no  surer  way  of  helping  on 
this  transformation  than  by  raising  the  teacher  to  a  more  dis- 
cerning appreciation  of  his  function  thru  an  appreciation  of 
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the  psychological  status  of  the  mental  powers  which  he  aims 
to  develop.  A  text-book  of  psychology  cannot  of  course  be 
used  as  a  Baedeker  of  the  schoolroom,  with  the  important 
occasions  marked  by  double  stars,  and  with  minute  directions 
for  meeting  the  emergencies  of  the  pedagogical  traveler;  but 
it  can  become  helpful,  as  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  his- 
tory and  institutions  of  a  country  is  helpful  to  a  sojourner  in 
that  country. 

Whether,  as  yet,  the  results  derived  from  the  study  of 
child-development  are  commensurate  with  the  outlay  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which  has  been  expended  upon  them; 
whether  the  pages  that  record  the  credits  of  sound  inquiry, 
yielding  deeper  insight  into  child-nature  and  child-growth,  so 
largely  obscure  the  pages  of  debits  where  are  entered  the 
superficial  inquiries  or  injudicious  ones  that  arouse  distrust 
and  misconceptions,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question  which 
must  be  argued  without  bias  and  decided  in  due  season  upon 
its  intrinsic  merits.  If  this  decision  is  to  be  a  favorable  one, 
then  it  is  essential  that  investigation  shall  be  guided  by  a  wise 
and  liberal  perspective  of  relative  values,  and  a  sound  con- 
ception of  what  is  really  and  not  merely  superficially  practical. 
Sympathy  and  tact,  insight  and  general  culture,  must  not  be 
discarded  as  old-fashioned  tools  suitable  for  primitive  indus- 
tries, to  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  more  mod- 
em machinery  of  psychological  question-sheets  and  statistical 
results.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  education  as  in  other 
things  the  longest  way  round  is  often  the  shortest  way  home, 
that  the  greater  the  haste  to  reach  practical  results,  the  less 
speedy  our  progress.  Let  education  and  psychology  pro- 
gress with  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  relations  as  science 
and  art,  but  let  this  recognition  be  inspired  by  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  significance  alike  of  theory  and  of  practice. 

The  biological  sciences  that  deal  with  life  form  the  neces- 
sary foundations  for  the  arts  that  are  concerned  with  the  regu- 
lation of  life.  The  functions  of  which  psychology  teaches 
have  much  to  do  in  making  life  what  it  is;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  relation  psychology  has  a  voice  in  the  counsels  that  ad- 
vise how  life  shall  be  made  most  worth  the  living;  how  the 
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good  shall  be  achieved  and  the  ills  relieved.  The  medical  pro- 
fession— considering  its  traditional  attitude  toward  discus- 
sions that  smack  of  speculation  and  metaphysics — has  been 
prompt  and  generous  in  its  recognition  of  the  bearings  of  re- 
cent psychological  investigations  upon  its  own  practices ;  and 
in  this  direction  lies  a  second  great  area  in  which  psychologi- 
cal principles  may  find  application.  The  relation  between 
psychology  and  medicine  is  especially  close  in  the  field  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases;  mental  abnormality  can  be 
rightly  comprehended  only  in  the  light  of  mental  normality, 
and  thus  psychology  becomes  a  propaedeutic  to  psychiatry. 
The  methods  of  investigation  here  run  closely  parallel ;  several 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases 
have  added  a  psychological  laboratory  to  their  equipment, 
and  students  of  psychology  constantly  derive  aid  from  un- 
usual manifestations  of  mental  functions  which  nature's  ex- 
periments in  disease  aflford.  There  is  a  distinct  trend  in  mod- 
ern medicine  to  treat  patients  as  much  as  diseases;  and  an 
equally  distinct  trend  to  recognize  that  broken  bones,  and 
germ  diseases,  and  other  outwardly  marked  ailments  are  not 
the  only  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
in  a  measure  psychological,  for  they  place  emphasis  upon  the 
mental  habit  which  clothes  this  flesh  in  its  journey  through 
life  and  shapes  it  not  a  little.  Perhaps  in  the  future  the  prov- 
erb may  read,  "  Ubi  sunt  tres  medici  ibi  sunt  duo  psycho- 
logici." 

Can  man  as  a  social  animal,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
nature  of  his  social  tendencies,  direct  and  guide  these  tenden- 
cies for  his  own  welfare?  And  does  such  knowledge  involve 
an  appreciation  of  human  instincts  and  motives,  human  pas- 
sions and  habits  of  thought?  So  far  as  these  queries  are  an- 
swered affirmatively,  they  determine  one  phase  of  the  practi- 
cality of  sociology  and  economics,  and  with  it  also  one  further 
phase  of  applicability  of  psychology.  It  is  hardly  accidental 
that  there  is  at  once  a  strong  psychological  school  or  ten- 
dency in  education,  in  medicine,  and  in  sociology.  It  indi- 
cates that  those  who  make  man  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
recognize  that  a  most  potent  constituent  of  man  is  his  mind. 
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Quite  the  same  is  true  of  anthropology,  the  importance  of 
which  in  its  relation  to  comparative  psychology  has  already 
been  indicated.  Let  it  simply  be  added  that  if  within  this 
general  field  any  portion  may  be  designated  that  promises, 
more  than  any  other,  immediate  practical  returns,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  mental  anthropometry;  for  the  data  thus 
obtainable,  and  the  statistical  method  by  which  these  data  de- 
liver their  message,  are  applicable  to  problems  that  are  quite 
as  much  anthropological  or  sociological  in  scope  as  educa- 
tional. The  same  highway  accommodates  various  lines  of 
traffic;  and  each  traveler  follows  it  to  a  different  destination. 
Just  so  far  as  any  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  sanc- 
tioned as  practical,  should  psychology  share  in  the  privileges 
which  such  sanction  may  bring.  The  history  of  man's 
achievements  and  aspirations  is  a  very  comprehensive  work 
in  which  each  may  read  what  his  interests  and  attainments 
enable  him  to  decipher.  The  record  of  the  development  of 
industry  and  of  commerce,  of  government  and  of  society,  of 
language  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  historical  to  the  his- 
torian, sociological  or  economic  to  the  sociologist,  philologi- 
cal to  the  philologist,  literary  or  scientific  to  the  literateur  and 
the  scientist,  and  it  is  psychological  in  all  these  aspects,  be- 
cause in  no  case  has  the  influence  of  mental  factors  been  an 
unimportant  one,  because  in  all  parts  the  record  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  history  of  human  endowment,  human  culture, 
human  mentality. 

It  is  because  psychology  in  these  various  ways  furthers  a 
knowledge  of  diverse  phases  of  life  and  nature  that  it  claims 
to  be  a  practical  pursuit.  It  rests  these  claims  largely  upon 
the  same  foundations  upon  which  other  sciences  rest  them, 
that  right  knowing  is  the  pathway  to  right  doing.  In  large 
measure  psychology  is  practical  in  that  same  indirect  and  yet 
very  real  manner  in  which  knowledge  in  general  affects  con- 
duct. Facts  give  rise  to  theories,  theories  determine  investi- 
gation, and  all  create  interests  and  attitudes  which  mark  the 
progressive  stages  of  civilization.  In  a  subsidiary  way  psy- 
chology is  practical,  in  a  more  immediate  sense,  by  furnishing 
to  trained  minds  precepts  and  rules  of  guidance  for  the  arts 
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of  education,  of  medicine,  of  society,  and  of  life.  That  in  these 
respects  it  has  not  yet  accomplished  all  that  its  advocates 
hope,  and  that  it  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  but 
injudicious  friends,  may  be  admitted  without  disparagement 
of  psychology.  But  the  modern  psychologist,  when  he  re- 
flects upon  the  very  marked  change  of  general  attitude  which 
the  sister  sciences  and  the  educated  public  bear  toward  his 
specialty,  as  compared  with  the  attitude  of  a  few  generations 
ago;  and  when  he  observes  the  material  provisions  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  science  and  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm which  are  now  in  evidence,  is  certainly  justified  in  an 
optimistic  attitude.  An  essential  factor  which  has  brought 
about  this  outlook  is  the  growing  sentiment  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  study  and  the  results  of  the  science  of  mind. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 


IV 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND 
ITS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

To  the  teacher  accustomed  to  Eastern  conditions 
higher  education  in  the  newer  Northwestern  common- 
wealths presents  many  perplexing  problems  for  con- 
sideration and  solution.  There  is  none,  i>erhaps,  more 
many-sided  or  dealing  with  so  many  phases  of  educa- 
tional development  as  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
preparatory  department  in  connection  with  the  State 
university.  Where,  as  often  occurs,  its  enrollment  largely 
exceeds  that  of  the  university  itself  and  it  apparently 
occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  students 
and  community,  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  adoi)t  the  views  of 
the  president  of  one  of  the  large  State  universities  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  expressed  in  a  personal  letter:  "  There  are  few 
greater  curses  to  educational  institutions  of  higher  learning 
than  a  preparatory  department."  A  more  careful  and  un- 
prejudiced study  of  the  whole  field  leads,  however,  to  a  sub- 
stantial modification,  if  not  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
original  opinion.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to 
consider  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  State  universi- 
ties of  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming;  the  reasons  for  their  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance; the  secondary  education  of  the  several  States  in  the 
light  of  such  an  investigation;  and  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  different  institutions.^  The  results  secured 
have  been  gained  from  a  somewhat  extended  correspondence 
with  the  university  authorities,  supplemented  by  catalogs  and 
reports  of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

'  These  seven  universities,  tho  differing  in  date  of  establishment,  have  many 
points  in  common  outside  of  their  geographical  position.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  obvious  reasons,  is  omitted  from  the  discussion. 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  a  preparatory  department  is  not 
pecuHar  to  these  universities  alone.  It  is  found  in  the  uni- 
versities of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Colorado,  altho 
having  in  the  last-named  State  its  separate  buildings  and 
grounds.  California  had  a  preparatory  department  until 
18/2,  while  it  was  discontinued  in  Wisconsin  in  1880,  in 
Minnesota  in  1887,  in  Kansas  in  1890,  and  in  Nebraska 
in  1897.  "  The  University  of  Illinois,"  writes  President 
Draper,  "  has  always  maintained  a  preparatory  department. 
It  has  one  now.  It  maintains  this  department  because  of  a 
necessity.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  there  would  be  many  in  the 
State  desiring  to  reach  the  State  university  who  could  not 
do  so  for  lack  of  a  high  school  at  home." 

The  seven  States  under  consideration  have  an  area  of  689,- 
650  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,500,000. 
With  such  a  scattered  population,^  the  school  facilities  in 
many  sections  remote  from  the  centers  of  population  must 
be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  cause  for  surprise 
that  in  some  localities  schools  have  been  maintained  at  all. 
That  so  much  is  accomplished  in  the  most  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  courageous,  persever- 
ing devotion  to  education  shown  thruout  the  West. 

To  such  conditions  the  preparatory-  school  of  the  North- 
western University  owes  its  birth,  its  growth,  and  present  ex- 
istence. If  it  is  a  necessity  in  a.  State  as  plentifully  supplied 
with  secondary  schools  as  Illinois,  what  must  be  the  need  in 
Wyoming,  with  two-thirds  of  the  schools  in  some  counties 
away  from  railrcad  and  stage  lines;  or  Idaho,  with  its  many 
villages  almost  as  inaccessible?  The  Northwestern  State 
University  does  not  maintain  a  preparatory  department  from 
preference  or  to  secure  an  increased  enrollment,  so  often  re- 
garded, especially  in  newer  communities,  as  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  proofs  of  success.  Standing  as  it  does  at  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth,  its  constant 
aim  is  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  well-equipped  students, 
while  raising  the  standard  of  the  secondary  schools.     No  fact 

'  Were  the  section  as  densely  populatsd  as  Massachusetts,  it  would  have  a  popu- 
lation of  189,000,000  !  ■ 
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is  more  evident  from  correspondence  than  that  it  will  gladly 
welcome  the  day  when  the  secondary  schools  shall  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  and  efficiency  as  to  justify  the  discontinu- 
ance erf  the  preparatory  department.  The  university  and 
school  authorities  are  working  in  the  most  cordial  sympathy. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  preparatory  schools  on  the  accredited  list,  the  general 
adoption  of  uniform  courses  of  study,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  university  preparatory-school  course, 
and  the  raising  of  the  university  entrance  requirements. 
Sufficient  examples  of  such  reforms  will  be  cited  to  prove 
this  upward  tendency. 

In  all  the  States  a  system  of  "  accredited  schools  "  prevails, 
with  modifications  due  to  local  conditions. 

In  Montana  a  high  school  is  placed  upK>n  the  accredited 
list  after  an  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  board  prescribes  a  course  of  study  for 
the  grades  below  the  high  school  as  well  as  a  high-school 
course.  Graduates  of  accredited  schools  are  admitted  to  the 
courses  in  the  various  State  educational  institutions  for  which 
their  previous  work  has  prepared  them.  Students  not  gradu- 
ates are  required  to  pass  the  regular  entrance  examinations. 
There  are  nine  such  schools  on  the  accredited  list.  The  uni- 
versity preparatory  course  covers  three  years. 

In  Idaho  the  university  has  for  the  past  two  years  followed 
a  system  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Examination  papers  covering  the 
work  of  the  preparatory  course  are  sent  to  all  schools  de- 
siring them.  The  papers  submitted  by  the  students  are 
graded  by  the  local  teachers  and  then  sent  to  the  university, 
where  they  are  again  graded  and  certificates  sent  to  the  suc- 
cessful students.  These  certificates  are  counted  as  credits 
on  the  entrance  examinations,  when  presented  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  While  the  university  has  no  formal  list  of  ac- 
credited schools,  students  coming  from  schools  whose  princi- 
pals and  work  are  known  to  the  university  authorities  are 
admitted  provisionally  on  the  subjects  covered  by  diploma 
or  principal's  certificate.  The  university  preparatory  depart- 
ment has  a  course  of  two  years,  a  third  year  having  been 
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dropped  in  1898,  owing  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
by  the  State  secondary  schools. 

The  University  of  Washington  discontinued  its  prepara- 
tory department  in  1895.  As  students  coming  from  "  two- 
year  "  and  "  three-year  "  high  schools  are  permitted  to  take 
the  work  required  for  entrance  at  the  university  without 
credit,  these  "  Sub-Freshman  "  studies  are  in  reality  those  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  preparatory  course.  The  high- 
school  course  is  mapped  out  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
A  school  is  placed  on  the  accredited  list  after  an  examination 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  or  the  president.  There  are 
five  "  four-vear  "  high  schools  (whose  graduates  are  admitted 
to  the  university  without  condition),  six  "  three-year,"  and 
three  "  two-year "  mentioned  in  the  last  catalog.  Addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  list  since. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  that  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon. Students  must  have  thirty  "  credits  "  above  the  eighth 
grade  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Sub-Freshman 
classes.  These  credits  should  be  in  grammar,  literature,  and 
composition,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  civil  government, 
algebra,  geometry,  physiology,  advanced  physical  geography. 
and,  if  possible,  Latin  and  physics.  Sixty-two  "  credits  "  are 
required  for  entrance,  so  that  thirty-two,  or  the  equivalent  of 
two  years'  work,  can  be  secured  at  the  university.  The  latter 
is  aiming,  as  of  late  years,  to  throw  more  and  more  of  this 
on  the  outside  schools.  There  are  forty-five  schools  on  the 
accredited  list,  two  of  which,  President  Chapman  writes,  give 
complete  preparation  for  the  university. 

No  statistics  are  given  of  the  number  of  accredited  schools 
in  Nevada.  The  last  university  catalog  states  that  "  The 
principals  of  the  leading  high  schools  have  signified  their 
purpose  to  prepare  students  for  university  courses,  and  will 
meet,  so  far  as  possible,  the  university  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. All  such  schools  will  be  designated  as  '  affiliated 
high  schools,'  and  their  graduates  will  be  admitted  upon  cer- 
tificate." The  university  preparatory  department  has  a 
course  of  three  years. 

High  schools  and  academies  in  Utah  are  placed  on  the  ac- 
credited list,  upon  application,  followed  by  a  visit  and  favor- 
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able  report  by  a  committee  of  the  university  faculty.  Stu- 
dents from  such  schools  are  admitted  upon  certificate. 
There  are  two  schools  which  give  complete  preparation  for 
the  university  and  four  others  partly  equipped.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  three  years'  preparatory  course. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  has  a  very  thoro  preparatory 
course  of  three  years.  Schools  adopting  this  are  placed  on 
the  accredited  list  and  their  graduates  admitted  upon  all 
covered  by  their  diplomas.  Two  high  schools  give  complete 
and  nine  partial  preparation.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  univer- 
sity to  accept  work  from  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  far 
as  possible. 

After  these  preliminary  statements,  the  question  arises, 
How  severe  or  how  advanced  are  these  preparatory 
courses?  To  answer  this  in  detail  would  be  impossible  in  the 
si)ace  allotted.  It  can  best  be  explained  by  stating  the  en- 
trance requirements.  These  can  readily  be  compared  with 
those  of  Eastern  institutions  and  the  divergence  or  inferiority 
shown.  The  requirements  for  two  courses  have  been 
selected,  those  most  common  in  the  East,  that  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  that  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  There  are  numerous  others,  for  the  Western 
University  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  its  constituency  offers 
more  than  many  a  New  England  college  with  a  much  larger 
attendance  or  teaching  corps.  The  two  chosen,  however, 
are  typical  in  all  sections  of  two  vastly  different  tendencies. 
When  any  special  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects  is  perniis- 
sible  (as  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Utah)  the  subjects  char- 
acteristic of  each  course  have  been  selected.  While  it  has 
doubtless  been  impossible  to  secure  absolute  exactness  in 
every  case,  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  has  been  secured, 
while  no  slight  errors  need  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the 
conclusions  reached. 

The  seven  universities  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  entrance  requirements.  The 
first  class  is  considerably  below  the  second.  It  includes  the 
universities  of  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are: 
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Nevada  Idaho  Montana 

Age 15  ^    „         "^  *^ 

A.  B. 

English Grammar.  Same.  Same. 

Comp.  and  Rhetoric.       Composition.  Comp.  and  Rhetonc. 

Literature  (four  mas-      Literature  (four  mas-      Literature  (ten  mas- 
terpieces      studied         terpieces  critically,         terpieces    [intimate 
critically,  six  read).         twenty        recom-         acquaintance],  nine 
mended   for  collat-  general), 

eral  reading). 
Mathematics.      Arithmetic.  Same.  Same. 

Algebra.  Same.  Same. 

Plane  Geometry.  Plane  and  Solid.  Plane  and  Solid. 

Latin 15       exercises       Viri      Viri      Romse     (selec- 

Romae.  tions). 

3  books  Caesar.  4  books  Caesar. 

4  orations  Cicero,  j^orations  Cicero.  4  orations  Cicero. 

History Roman.  General.  General. 

American.  United  States.  United  States. 

Civil  Government. 
Physical  Geography.       Same.  Physics,  one  year. 

Descriptive    Geogra- 
phy. 
Physiology. 
Drawing. 

Shop  Work  or  Wood 
Carving. 

B.S. 

Same    as    A.    B.,   ex-  Same  as  A.  B.,  except  Same  as  A.  B.,  except 

cept  more  Algebra  Elem.         Rhetoric,  Elementary  French 

and  Solid  Geometry  Word  Analysis,  and  or  German  (ability 

are  substituted  for  American      Litera-  to  read  easy  prose) 

Latin.    Elementary  ture  are  substituted  and     one    year    of 

Physics  and  Chein-  for  Latin.  Biology  or  Chemis- 

istry  wrill  be  added  try  are  substituted 

in  iSgq.  for  Latin. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the  second  group,  consist- 
ing of  the  universities  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  are  much  nearer  Eastern  standards.  This  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance: 

Washington  Oregon  Utah  Wyoming 

^«* '^  \b.  '' 

English....     Grammar.  Same.  Same.  Same. 

Rhetoric      and       Same.  Same.  Same. 

Comp. 
Literature    (four    Literature    (four    Literature      (ten    Literature 
masterpieces).         masterpieces).         masterpieces).         (eleven  master- 
pieces). 
Mathemat- 
ics     Arithmetic.  Same.  Same.  Same. 

Algebra.  Same.  Same.  Same. 

Plane  Geometry.    P.  and  S.  Geom-    Plane  Geometry.    Same, 
etry. 
Latin 4  books  Caesar.        Caesar.  4  books  Caesar.        Caesar         (selec- 

tions). 
4  oratfons  Cicero.    6  orations  Cicero.    4  orations  Cicero.    Cicero        (selec- 
tions). 
6  books  Vergil.        2  books  Vergil.        6  books  Vergil.        4  books  Vergil. 
Greek 2      books      Ana-    4      books     Ana-    3      books     Ana-    4      books     Ana- 
basis, basis.  basis.  basis. 
3  books  Iliad.            j  books  Iliad. 
History...    American.                Ancient.                    tJnited  States.         Gr.  and  Roman. 

Mediaeval. 
Modern. 
English. 
American. 
Civil        Govern-    Same.  Geography.  Civil        Govern- 

ment, ment. 

Physics.  Same.  Physics. 

Botany.  (Chemistry,     one  Physiology. 

year. 
One  of  12  subjects  /  Physical     Geog- 

additional.  raphy. 

Physiography. 
,  *  Age  not  stated. 
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Same  as  for  A.  B., 
except  French 
(g^amraar,  150 
pages  reading, 
composition)  or 
German  (gram- 
mar, ISO  pag^s 
reading,  one 
classic,  compo* 
tition)  takes 
the  place  of  the 
classics.  Pour 
additional  sub- 
jects must  be 
chosen  from  a 
list  of  twelve 
offered  (sci- 
ences, history, 
etc.). 


B.S. 

Same  as  A.  B., 
except  Plane 
Trigonometry 
and  French 
(elements,mod- 
em  novels,  four 
plays,'  fables, 
etc.)  and  Ger- 
man (advanced 
plays,  novels, 
composition) 
are  substituted 
for  the  classics. 


Same   as   A.   B., 
except  two 

years  French 
or  German, 
Boteny,  Zo<Sl- 
ogy.  Physics, 
Chemistry, Sol- 
id Geometry, 
and  Plane  Trig- 
onometry are 
substituted  for 
the  classics. 


[February 


Same  as  for  A.  B., 
except  that  one 
year  of  French, 
two  of  German, 
Botany,  Solid 
Geometry,  ad- 
vanced Alge- 
bra, and  Plane 
TriKonometry 
are  substituted 
for  the  classics. 


The  requirements  in  all  the  institutions  have  recently  been 
raised,  or  will  be  the  coming  year.  Thus  Wyoming  has 
forced  its  former  Freshman  year  back  into  the  preparatory 
course,  while  Utah's  requirements  are  now  as  high  as  those 
of  Leland  Stanford.  Nevada  adds  science  to  its  B.  S.  re- 
quirements in  1899.  Favorable  reports  were  also  received 
from  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

In  the  light  of  Eastern  standards  one  is  likely  to  criticise 
the  requirements  of  the  group  first  cited  as  too  low,  either 
in  comparison  with  colleges  of  his  acquaintance  or  their 
Western  neighbors.  Were  these  the  only  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, such  criticisms  should  be  accepted  as  just.  The  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  older  States  cannot  obtain  in  the 
tier  of  States  under  discussion.  Educational  theories,  such 
as  apply  in  ordinary  communities,  are  worthless  in  many  in- 
stances here.  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  uni- 
versity of  the  group,  I  must  maintain  that  low  requirements 
are  not  always  censurable  and  that  the  three  universities  are 
doing  far  more  in  the  way  of  educational  development  than 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  mere  reading  of  the  list  of  re- 
quired  subjects. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  article  I  called  attention 
to  the  scattered  population  and  to  the  difficulty,  almost 
impossibility,  of  maintaining  schools  in  many  sections. 
A  few  illustrations  and  comparisons  will  add  greater  force  to 
the  argument  as  far  as  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana  are  con- 
cerned.    In  1890  Nevada  had  two  inhabitants  to  every  five 
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square  miles,  Montana  eight  to  every  nine  square  miles,  and 
Idaho  one  to  every  square  mile.  Had  Massachusetts  had  the 
same  density  of  population  as  Nevada,  she  would  have  had 
some  3300  inhabitants.  It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  por- 
tray the  difficulty  of  maintaining  good  common  schools,  not 
to  say  high  schools,  under  such  unfavorable  and  discouraging 
circumstances.  Of  Nevada's  45,761  inhabitants  16,000  were 
in  the  three  cities  of  Carson,  Virginia  City,  and  Reno. 
Thirty-two  thousand,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  Montana's 
132,000,  were  in  the  four  cities  of  Butte,  Helena,  Great  Falls, 
and  Anaconda.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  same  proi>or- 
tions  prevail  to-day,  tho  possibly  in  Montana  the  city 
population  is  greater.  Thus  the  States,  as  a  whole,  are  much 
more  sparsely  populated  than  would  apj>ear  at  first  sight. 
Idaho  had  no  large  towns  in  1890,  and  to-day  the  population 
is  quite  widely  scattered.  In  many  sections,  then,  from 
which  the  university  must  draw  its  constituency,  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  limited  to  the  rudiments.  The  stu- 
dent cannot  find  a  school  that  will  prepare  him  and  must 
come  to  the  university.  This,  in  its  preparatory  department, 
must  supply  his  needs.  Had  it  no  preparatory  course,  or  one 
of  high  grade,  it  would  be  utterly  unable  to  help  him.  Its 
purpose  is  to  encourage  the  seeker  for  knowledge,  not  the 
opposite.  Few  comprehend  the  histories  of  self-denial  and 
privation  that  so  many  of  our  students  can  tell.  To  turn 
away  such  ones  because  they  failed  to  reach  an  ideal  would  be 
to  prove  false  to  the  best  purposes  of  the  university.  The 
Northwestern  State  University  has  other  objects  beside  giv- 
ing its  students  the  orthodox  college  course.  Many  never 
complete  it.  A  large  percentage  do  not  complete  the  pre- 
paratory course,  owing  to  insufficient  means  or  other  hin- 
drances. Still,  to  each  and  all  the  influence  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  State's  chief  educational  institution  is  a  precious 
memory,  a  continual  inspiration  to  higher  and  better  living. 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  such  we  doubtless  find  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  low  requirements.  The  sparsely  settled  condi- 
tion of  Nevada  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  few  sub- 
jects for  entrance.     The  Universities  of  Idaho  and  Montana 
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are  both  young  and  in  young  States.  Their  steady  improve- 
ment is  an  earnest  of  their  intentions. 

Low  as  the  requirements  appear,  it  will  be  seen  that 
along  some  lines  the  demands  are  as  great  as  in  Eastern 
colleges  of  high  grade.  This  is  especially  true  of  English 
and  mathematics.  The  English  requirements  of  Nevada 
are  more  rigid  than  those  of  a  well-known  New  Eng- 
land college  whose  catalog  lies  before  me.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  whose  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics are  above  those  of  the  New  England  institution.  The 
requirements  in  historj-  are  equal  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  In 
the  classics,  however,  the  Eastern  schools  lead.  No  Greek  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  any  one  of  the  three  States, 
and  the  Latin  preparation  is  defective.''  The  practical  utili- 
tarian tendency  of  the  West  is  probably  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible. Still,  there  are  older  and  reputable  colleges  in  the 
East  that  require  no  Greek  for  entrance  and  whose  Latin 
requirements  are  low.  One  of  the  three  requires  a  modem 
language  for  the  B.  S.  course  and  a  science.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  others  will  follow.  To  sum  up  briefly:  These 
three  institutions,  while  below  the  level  of  Eastern  colleges 
of  good  grade,  excel  them  in  certain  requirements  and  are 
steadily  adopting  others.  They  are  fully  up  to  the  standard 
of  many  older  schools,  some  of  them  of  repute.  They  are 
doing  excellent  work  under  peculiar  conditions — conditions 
which  largely  determine  their  requirements. 

In  three  of  the  four  States  of  the  second  group,  Utah,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington,  the  opposite  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned conditions  prevails.  The  States,  tho  not  densely  popu- 
lated according  to  Eastern  standards,  have  a  much  larger 
population  and  are  more  thickly  settled.  They  contain 
larger  cities,  and  more  cities  and  towns  of  some  size. 
Feeders  are  consequently  more  numerous  and  of  higher 
grade.  The  universities,  too,  have  been  established  a  longer 
j>eriod.  Wyoming  is  an  exception.  Its  density  of  popula- 
tion is  less  than  any  one  of  the  seven  States  except  Nevada. 

'  This  statement  is  based  on  such  reports  and  other  documents  as  are  at  my 
command. 
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Cheyenne  and  Laramie  are  the  two  large  towns.  The 
State  and  university  are  both  young.  To  estabhsh  such  a 
high  preparatory  standard,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  is 
an  act  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into 
any  detailed  comparison  of  the  four.  They  differ  in  slight  de- 
tails, tho  agreeing  in  the  main  essentials.  What  was  said  of 
the  work  in  English  and  mathematics  under  the  former  group 
can  only  be  repeated.  History  figures  extensively  in  Wyo- 
ming. The  requirements  in  the  classics  show  a  marked  ad- 
vance, in  some  cases  being  in  advance  of  reputable  Eastern 
institutions.  Greek  is  required  in  all  four  for  the  A.  B. 
course,  while  prose  composition,  sight  reading,  and  (in  some 
cases)  collateral  reading  of  high-grade  reference  works  are 
exacted.  Science  is  required  on  quite  an  extensive  scale. 
French  and  German  take  their  place  as  required  subjects  for 
the  B.  S.  course.  In  several  instances  quite  advanced  courses 
are  given.  In  short,  the  four  compare  favorably  with  any 
similar  group  of  old  established  colleges  outside  of  a  few 
prominent  ones.  When  attendant  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, the  comparison  will  be  in  every  way  favorable  to  the 

West. 

WiLLARD  K.  Clement 

University  of  Idaho, 

Moscow,  Idaho 


THE   LIMITATIONS   OF   MATHEMATICS 

It  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  processes  employed  by 
each  science,  but  also  when  those  processes  are  applicable;  to 
realize  its  extent  as  well  as  its  content,  and  to  be  able  to  draw 
the  lin€  which  separates  it  from  other  subjects  while  marking 
out  the  boundaries  along  which  they  impinge  upon  it. 

These  important  considerations  have  been  somewhat  over- 
looked by  the  votaries  of  mathematics.  They  have  sub- 
scribed so  completely  to  the  boasted  accuracy  and  omnipo- 
tence of  mathematical  processes  that  they  have  neglected  the 
what  in  considering  the  how.  This  is  quite  natural  because 
of  the  compactness  and  independence  of  their  operations. 

In  practically  all  the  sciences  there  are  some  steps  in  their 
demonstrations  with  "  risers  "  so  high  that  without  external 
aid  the  ascent  cannot  be  made;  thus,  physics  is  frequently  re- 
quired to  call  upon  chemistry  for  assistance,  chemistry  in  turn 
makes  demands  upon  physics,  geology  is  [X)werless  at  times 
without  the  help  of  both  physics  and  chemistry,  while  all  are 
obliged  to  lay  mathematics  under  contribution  in  order  to 
mount  some  particularly  high  step.  In  mathematics,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  conceive  the  steps  as  of  lesser  height  or 
that  the  force  within  is  greater  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 
sciences,  for  it  passes  upward  from  hypothesis  to  conclusion 
without  levying  upon  any  of  them  for  aid. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  must  of  necessity  be  true,  since 
mathematics  is  an  abstract  science,  while  the  others  named  are 
concrete.  If  this  be  the  reason,  then  we  come  to  the  first  limi- 
tation of  mathematics:  that  its  conclusions  are  correct  only  as 
long  as  it  deals  with  abstract  concepts.  Suppose  a  stated 
problem  f>ostulates  concrete  relations,  to  what  extent  can  the 
solution  be  reliable?  If  we  say  that  these  concrete  relations 
must  be  represented  by  abstract  concepts,  numbers,  or  sym- 
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bols,  then  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  result  when 
brought  back  into  concrete  form  must  be  estabHshed  by  test- 
ing it,  by  applying  some  standard  taken  from  the  established 
facts  of  daily  experience.  Thus,  suppose  we  were  required  to 
find  the  side  of  a  square  board  which  contains  exactly  one 
hundred  square  inches.  We  pass  from  the  idea  of  unit  of 
measure  and  perform  upon  the  abstract  number  one  hundred 
the  process  called  the  extraction  of  square  root;  the  result 
we  shall  find  is  plus  or  minus  ten.  Now  if  we  pass  back  again 
to  the  concrete  we  have  as  the  edge  of  the  board  plus  ten 
inches  or  minus  ten  inches.  From  our  knowledge  of  real 
things  or  from  the  experiences  of  daily  life,  we  know  that  the 
first  result  is  correct,  while  the  second  does  not  admit — out- 
side of  vector  analysis — of  any  interpretation. 

This  illustration  becomes  more  emphatic  if  we  have  an 
equation  upon  both  of  whose  members  we  are  required  to 
I>erform  the  operation  of  the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 
Then  we  should  have  the  ambiguous  sign  on  both  sides  of  the 
equation  with  four  possible  combinations  of  signs.  That  is, 
we  could  combine  a  plus  with  a  plus,  a  plus  with  a  minus,  a 
minus  with  a  plus,  or  a  minus  with  a  minus,  and  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  mathematicians  cannot  tell  which  combination 
will  give  correct  results  and  which  will  not  unless  an  appeal 
be  made  to  the  inherent  character  of  the  data,  the  material 
relations  in  the  conditions,  or  our  knowledge  of  what 
the  result  ought  to  be.  We  are  sometimes  driven  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  ancients  such  as  they  employed  when  they 
said:  "  The  earth  is  in  repose  because  we  see  it  to  be  so,  and 
because  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be,  since  repose  is  natu- 
ral to  the  earth." 

If  the  argument  is  advanced  by  way  of  refutation  of  the 
above  that  the  extraction  of  roots  is  rather  a  mechanical 
operation  than  one  strictly  mathematical,  and,  therefore, 
mathematics  should  not  be  responsible  for  any  ambiguity  in 
the  results,  then  we  are  forced  to  state  the  second  limitation 
of  mathematics.  It  is,  that  results  are  reliable  only  when  rec- 
ognized mathematical  operations  are  performed. 

We  see  it  stated  that  since  the  value  of  a  fraction  is  de- 
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termined  by  the  ratio  existing  between  its  numerator  and  de- 
nominator, if  we  conceive  the  numerator  to  remain  the  same 
while  the  denominator  increases,  the  value  of  the  fraction  be- 
comes smaller,  and  frequently  an  instructor  gifteil  with  illus- 
trative resources  will  call  attention  to  the  fact — perhaps  bitter 
in  the  experience  of  each  member  of  the  class — that  as  the 
number  in  the  home  family  increased,  the  piece  of  pie  for  each 
diminished  in  size. 

The  converse  is  also  g^ven  that  as  the  denominator  di- 
minished the  value  of  the  fraction  increased,  and  sometimes 
the  solution  of  a  problem  depends  upon  the  carrying  of  this 
hypothesis  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  that  if  you  divide  i  by  o 
the  quotient  will  be  infinite.  That  is,  the  part  is  infinitely 
larger  than  that  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  we  divide  by  a  quantity  less  than 
unity  we  are  in  reality  multiplying,  but  if  zero  is  the  divisor 
to  what  fractional  factor  is  it  equal?  One  divided  by  infinity? 
If  so,  we  come  to  an  identity  that  infinity  is  equal  to  infinity, 
which  did  not  exist  in  our  hypothesis.  If  we  had  divided  lo 
by  o  we  should  have  found  infinity  as  the  quotient,  but  if  we 
had  attempted  to  equate  the  products  of  zero  times  infinity  in 
these  two  cases  and  say  that  therefore  one  is  equal  to  ten,  we 
would  be  met  with  the  statement  that  all  zeros  are  not  equal, 
neither  are  all  infinities  equivalent,  that  zero  is  merely  a 
symbol  for  a  quantity  smaller  than  a  quantity  can  possibly  be,^ 
while  infinity  represents  a  limitless  range  of  values  all  greater 
than  any  attainable  value,  values  bearing  to  one  another  all 
conceivable  as  well  as  inconceivable  relations. 

We  are  also  told  that  a  parabola  returns  to  itself,  or  that  it 
cuts  the  axis  again  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  other  point 
at  which  it  intersects  the  same  axis.  But  when  we  place  this 
value  in  the  equation  of  the  curve,  we  find  that  this  point  of 
intersection  of  the  axis  is  an  infinite  distance  from  it.  Thus 
it  appears  that  this  important  point  is  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time — on  the  axis  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it. 
This  curve  has  another  interesting  propyerty.  It  is  required 
continually  to  recede  from  its  axis,  yet  when  it  reaches  an  in- 
finite distance  it  becomes  exhausted  and  continues  in  a  direc- 
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tion  parallel  to  the  axis.  We  now  have  two  lines  parallel  to 
one  another,  but  like  Orestes  they  cannot  rest.  The  fate  of 
parallel  lines  requires  them  gradually  to  approach  until  they 
meet  in  that  second  infinity.  These  two  lines — one  of  which, 
Hyde-like,  was  impelled  to  recede  from  the  other  until  the 
refining  influence  of  infinity  restored  the  Dr.  Jekyll  character, 
when  it  was  brought  back  to  meet  its  axis  in  this  new  infinity. 
What  then  happens  we  do  not  know. 

There  are  many  people  who  revel  in  these  concepts  of  in- 
finity and  delight  in  juggling  with  its  evasive  symbol,  yet 
when  spoken  to  about  an  infinite  Being  of  infinite  love,  they 
throw  around  themselves  the  protecting  dogma  ''  that  a  finite 
mind  cannot  conceive  an  infinite  being." 

This  infinity  has  still  another  peculiarity,  and  that  is,  its 
positive  value  is  equal  to  its  negative  value.  Expressed  in 
familiar  terms  it  means  that  if  a  man  owes  an  infinite  sum  of 
money  he  is  as  well  off  as  if  he  possessed  a  like  sum — perhaps 
some  of  our  defaulters  for  large  amounts  have  been  influenced 
by  this  principle  while  attaining  respectability.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  direction  it  avers  that  if  you  start  to  the  right  at 
the  same  time  at  which  one  sets  out  in  the  opposite  direction 
you  will  meet,  if  you  go  far  enough,  in  infinity.  This  of 
course  refers  to  movement  in  straight  lines,  not  the  curve 
around  the  earth. 

These  opposite  directions  are  not  limited;  a  similar  result 
would  be  reached  if  an  infinite  number  of  couples  started 
under  the  conditions  named  above.  All  would  meet;  hence, 
space  is  curved,  and  if  human  vision  were  sufficiently  power- 
ful and  no  obstacles  were  in  the  way,  our  disheveled  mathe- 
maticians could  keep  their  back  hair  in  order  without  the  use 
of  a  looking  glass. 

What  is  this  infinity?  It  is  that  place,  space,  or  state  in 
which  the  impossible  that  must  happen  happens  and  in  which 
the  unrealizable  is  realized.  When  zero  enters  an  equation  it 
becomes  a  disturbing  factor.  It  drives  out  certain  terms  that 
are  not  wanted  but  coquets  with  those  that  may  be  of  use. 

We  might  well  question  the  accuracy  of  that  science  which 
permits  such  uncanny  tricks  were  we  not  assured  that  zero 
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and  infinity,  being  non-quantities,  and  hence  unable  to  ex- 
press relations,  are  not  amenable  to  mathematical  laws  and 
therefore  may  vitiate  mathematical  operations  into  which 
they  enter.  This  is  another  way  of  stating  the  third  limita- 
tion, that  mathematics  must  deal  with  quantities. 

There  are  many  persons  who  think  that  if  the  elements  or 
data  of  a  problem  be  once  stated,  but  little  is  required  for 
reaching  a  conclusion  beyond  such  phrases  as,  "  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,"  "  as  already  shown,"  etc.,  and  a  forcible  use  of 
the  word  "  therefore."  But  much  more  is  needed.  The 
data  must  be  clearly  scrutinized  to  see  that  their  representa- 
tives fall  properly  within  the  domain  of  mathematics;  no 
operations  should  be  performed  except  those  which  belong 
with  unquestioned  right  to  this  science,  and  then  common 
sense  must  keep  close  watch  on  each  step  while  every  result 
which  does  not  tally  with  •  human  experience  must  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion. 

There  are  mills  for  wheat  and  mills  for  corn,  and  if  we  wish 
meal  we  must  take  com  and  not  wheat  to  the  corn  mill,  nor 
could  our  wants  be  gratified  if  wheat  were  taken  to  either. 

It  is  said  that  "  figures  do  not  lie,"  but  they  can  be 
made  to. 

With  a  due  regard  to  its  limitations,  with  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  its  processes  and  a  close  check  upon  the  intermediate 
steps,  mathematics  can  accomplish  more  than  any  other 
science.  From  the  fact  that  each  conclusion  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  its  immediate  postulate  or  hypothesis,  that  every  con- 
clusion furnishes  a  vantage  ground  from  which  one  can  look 
down  the  vista  of  proof  to  the  fundamental  axioms  as  well 
as  upward  to  numberless  applications,  and  the  close  inter- 
dependence which  it  demands  between  the  inductive  and 
deductive  processes,  mathematics  has  been,  and  must  ever  re- 
main, the  sharpest  stimulus  to  accurate  reasoning  and  the 
best  mental  discipline  that  the  curriculums  of  studies  aflford. 

James  H.  Gore 
Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


VI 
HOW   TO   STUDY   HISTORY 

Our  problem  is  "  how  to  study  history."  As  the  first  step 
toward  its  sohition  we  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  capri- 
ciously choose  our  methcKls  of  study:  we  cannot  approach 
history  in  this  manner  or  in  that,  as  fancy  may  dictate;  if  we 
do  we  shall  get,  not  history,  but  the  semblance  of  history. 
Every  subject  and  every  object  dictates  its  own  methods  of 
approach:  each  has  enfolded  within  itself  the  laws  of  its  being, 
and  this  being  can  be  grasped  and  studied  only  thru  obedi- 
ence to  these  laws.  Just  as  with  electricity  our  mastery  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  our  comprehension  of  its  nature  and 
our  obedience  to  its  principles,  so  also  in  history  our  grasp  is 
measured  by  our  knowledge  of  what  history  really  is  and  by 
our  skillful  adaptation  of  methods  of  study  to  its  essential 
being.  We  conquer  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  every 
other  field  of  life,  by  intelligent  self-surrender,  by  voluntary 
obedience  to  a  higher  law,  by  the  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  with  the  one  absolute  mind,  which  is  the  true 
substance  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life. 

It  follows  that  in  determining  intelligently  how  to  study 
history  our  first  question  must  be,  "  What  is  history?  " 

The  general  statement,  "  history  is  a  record  of  life  in  its 
most  significant  aspects,"  will  doubtless  be  accepted  by  every- 
one. But  the  question  immediately  arises,  "  What  are  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  life?  "  The  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion is  always  subjective:  "  Significance"  is  a  relative  term, 
and  its  location  must  vary  with  its  judge.  Since  it  is  man 
whom  we  ask,  the  response  is  of  necessity,  "  The  most  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  life  are  those  which  concern  the  progres- 
sive development  of  humanity."  Hence  our  answer  to  the 
question  "  What  is  history?  "  stands  at  present,  "  History  is 
a  record  of  the  progressive  development  of  humanity." 

169  ^ 
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But  we  want  a  more  concrete  answer:  we  want  to  know  just 
what  phenomena  in  the  infinite  regress  and  progress  which 
we  behold  and  call  life,  to  select  as  history.  Upon  what  spe- 
cific facts  and  events  does  the  development  of  humanity 
depend? 

This  question  can  be  answered  adequately  only  by  a  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  man.  Philosophic  thought  is  the 
determining  condition  of  the  substance  and  of  the  methods 
of  studying  history.  The  laws  of  thought  force  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  man,  as  the  totality  of  individuals,  is 
by  nature  one  and  undivided:  one  mighty  composite  per- 
sonality who  differentiates  himself  into  men  that  he  may  bet- 
ter help  himself:  an  organism  whose  multiform  members 
appear  as  men.  And  just  as  in  any  organism,  the  existence 
of  each  member  is  conditioned  by  the  existence  of  the  whole, 
so  the  existence  of  each  man  depends  upon  the  existence  of 
all  other  men.  It  is  impossible  even  to  think  of  one  indi- 
vidual alone:  our  causal  instinct  forces  us  to  postulate  for 
him  a  father  and  a  mother,  for  each  of  these  a  father  and  a 
mother,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  If  we  think,  we  are  driven 
irresistibly  by  the  laws  of  thought  to  the  conception  of  one 
mighty  being  who  perpetually  is  emerging,  as  the  world  of 
consciousness,  from  the  dim  background  of  the  unconscious; 
we  are  driven  to  conceive  existence  as  the  coming  into  visi- 
bility of  a  mighty  force  that  has  willed  to  appear  as  one  great 
organic  whole,  every  part  of  which  involves  every  other  part 
— as  man.  holding  in  his  consciousness  the  knowledge  of  his 
individual  members,  who  see  themselves  existing  in  a  world 
of  nature.  The  one  absolute  power  which  our  causal  in- 
stinct impels  us  to  postulate  as  lying  behind  the  visible,  wills 
to  appear  in  all  the  richness  and  fullness  of  organic  life,  to 
throw  himself  forth  into  the  world  of  perception  as  a  symphony 
does — as  an  infinite  number  of  struggling  motives,  each  one 
of  which  has  an  existence  of  its  own,  yet  all  of  which  are 
blended  into  the  unity  of  meaning  that  their  interrelation 
dictates.  The  poverty  of  individual  life  can  at  no  mo- 
ment of  time  suffice  the  one  absolute  will:  in  the  begin- 
ning and  forever  it  appears  as  a  mighty,  multitudinous  self, 
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whose  infinite  number  and  variety  of  members  compensate 
for  the  Hmitations  of  each.  The  tragic  element  in  each  of  our 
single  lives  is  the  terrible  cost  of  every  gain :  we  can  possess 
the  fullness  of  one  side  of  life  alone,  we  know  the  other  sides 
only  thru  the  pain  caused  by  abjuring  them:  we  become  the 
specialist  by  narrowing  the  scope  of  activity,  by  reducing  the 
circumference  of  our  interests,  by  resolutely  cutting  ofif  from 
our  being  many  possible  spheres:  in  short,  each  of  us  as  par- 
tial self  pays  with  his  whole  life  for  the  partial  gain  he  gets. 
But  the  one  absolute  self  lives  in  and  by  means  of  each  one 
of  us,  with  full  consciousness  of  his  multiform  life,  gratifies 
thru  us  severally  his  every  desire,  knows  in  the  totality  of  our 
consciousness  all  phases  of  effort  and  experience,  finds  per- 
petual achievement  and  triumph  in  the  men  and  women  who 
succeed,  and  yet  learns  th^  full  meaning  of  sorrow  in  those 
who  fail.  The  one  and  only  self  knows  thru  our  individuali- 
ties the  fullest  diversity,  and  yet  gathers  this  diversity  into 
the  completed  wholeness  of  one  overarching,  all-embracing, 
all-knowing  consciousness,  into  the  wholeness  of  one  organic 
will,  one  intellect,  one  heart. 

The  true  being  of  each  of  us  is  his  conscious  life  in  this  self: 
in  so  far  as  we  cut  ourselves  away  from  its  wholeness,  in  so 
afr  do  we  die:  our  fancied  personality  is,  in  its  isolation,  only 
the  semblance  of  being,  illusion,  empty  figment.  As  one 
with  this  true  self  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  be- 
ing, our  functions  are  twofold:  as  individual  members,  distinct 
from  all  other  members  in  kind  of  service,  we  must  contribute 
to  its  diversity  of  life;  as  organic  members,  identical  with  all 
other  members  in  service  as  service,  we  must  contribute  to 
its  unity  of  life.  Hence  the  double  task  of  each  is  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  his  individuality,  and  to  bring  tiiis  individuality 
into  harmonic  relations  with  the  true  individuality  of  every 
other  member.  Thrh  such  twofold  effort  the  organism  of 
spirit,  which  is  the  reality  of  man,  receives  its  development. 

Let  us  now  consider  by  what  practical  means  the  two  car- 
dinal aims  of  life — the  development  of  individuality  and  the 
ordering  of  self  within  the  one  universal  purpose — can  be 
realized. 
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The  sacredness  of  our  individuality  is  apparent  from  what 
has  just  been  said:  individuality  is  the  means  by  which  God 
utters  himself,  the  way  in  which  the  fullness  of  his  life  is  se- 
cured, his  manner  of  coming  to  consciousness  of  the  infinite 
range  of  his  own  being.  The  individual  is  the  specific  aspect, 
tone,  color,  in  which  God  would  see  the  divine  life;  he  is 
the  utterance  of  God  himself  at  a  given  point  of  time  and 
space.  Hence  individuality  has  the  very  sacredness  of  God, 
and  to  unfold  it  is  the  final  cause  of  our  existence. 

"Unfold  it?"  "Let  it  unfold,"  rather,  for  its  develop- 
ment is  dear  to  the  heart  of  being  and  will  surely  come  to 
pass  if  the  self  is  yielded  as  its  instrument.  Our  task  is  simply 
to  listen  and  to  obey:  the  one  will  communicates  itself 
directly  in  each  personal  self,  it  tells  it  what  part  in  the  total 
unfolding  of  the  divine  life  belongs  to  it;  its  voice  we  call 
"  the  right."  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein,"  "  this  is 
the  highest,  choose  ye  this,"  it  calls  unceasingly;  it  wooes  us 
perpetually  to  follow  it,  even  tho  our  only  gain  be  that  we 
have  chosen  the  highest  and  have  lost  all  besides. 

The  one  will  has  a  specific  command  for  each:  the  right 
for  one  may  not  be  the  right  for  another.  The  very  divers- 
ity of  these  commands  is  proof  of  their  truth,  for  the  divine 
utterance  seeks  infinite  expression.  The  way  of  life,  the  per- 
fect way,  is  a  narrow  path  which  only  one  can  tread,  and  if 
two  go  abreast  such  companionship  is  proof  of  the  suicide 
of  the  one  who  sacrifices  the  true  self  to  imitation  of  the 
other. 

To  listen  greatly  to  the  self,  to  be  the  eternal  ear  turned 
toward  the  eternal  will  awaiting  its  faintest  utterance,  is  the 
first  condition  of  individuality..  Obedience  is  the  second 
condition.  Together  they  mean  a  deeper  life  than  speech 
can  touch,  one  that  lies  far  below  the  surface  and  is  centered 
at  the  point  where  God  flows  into  the  conscious  self  to  know 
himself  in  its  life,  one  that  regards  event  and  circumstance 
only  as  a  means  of  making  manifest  the  one  absolute  ex- 
istence at  this  given  point  of  space  and  time. 

But  the  organic  unity  of  being  confronts  every  individual 
with  the  self-evident  truth  that  such  individualization  as  we 
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have  described  is  only  one-half  his  task.  This  very  individu- 
ality, separateness,  distinctness,  must  be  bound  as  serving- 
member  within  the  unity  of  the  organism.  How?  By  de- 
veloping individuality  only  within  the  limits  of  law.  The 
inner  voice,  when  rightly  heard,  never  speaks  as  caprice,  as 
individual  whim:  it  is  sane,  rational,  in  harmony  with  all  its 
other  utterances  in  all  other  individualities,  for  it  is  the  one 
voice  of  the  one  will  finding  one  organic  utterance  in  its 
diversity  of  individual  notes:  its  command  is  of  such  nature 
that  obedience  to  it  secures  its  own  perpetuation. 

But  such  command  is  law,  for  law  is  constancy  of  relation, 
the  kind  of  relation  which  contains  within  itself  no  self-con- 
tradiction, no  principle  of  self-destruction.  Let  us  throw  away 
forever  the  false  notion  that  laws  can  be  made  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life,  even  in  the  so-called  legislative:  laws  make 
themselves;  they  are  the  secrets  of  being,  for  they  are  that 
ordering  which  insures  the  existence  of  being.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  "  is  law,  because  obedience  to  it  may  be  given  forever, 
since  this  very  obedience  makes  possible  the  conscious  exist- 
ence which  can  hear  it  and  obey.  "  Thou  shalt  kill  "  is  not 
law,  since  universal  obedience  would  destroy  that  which  can 
obey  it. 

The  commands  of  the  inner  voice  always  stand  the  test  of 
law;  tho  given  to  the  individual  they  are  universal  in  nature, 
and  may  be  obeyed  by  all  men  thru  all  time,  and  yet  leave  ex- 
istence undiminished  and  unimpaired.  We  perform  our 
function  of  living  in  the  wholeness  of  the  organism,  of  rang- 
ing self  within  the  limits  of  membership,  of  so  ordering  our 
individuality  that  our  neighbor  is  not  harmed  by  its  develop- 
ment, when  we  restrain  word  and  deed  within  the  limits  of 
law,  when  we  do  only  that  which  everyone  may  do  without 
prejudice  to  universal  well-being.  Sin  begins  when  we  make 
an  exception  in  our  own  favor,  when  we  do  that  which  we 
cannot  will  that  all  the  world  should  do.  "  Act  only  on  that 
maxim  which  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to  become  a 
universal  law  "  is  the  exact  and  technical  statement  of  the 
golden  rule.  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you  "  means  "  Do  only  that  deed  which  thou 
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canst  logically  and  rationally  will  that  all  men  should  do  in 
resi)ect  to  one  another  thru  all  time."  Sin  is  the  sundering 
of  the  individual  from  this  organic  interplay,  from  the  logic 
of  reason  which  can  will  only  the  consistent  and  reciprocally 
tolerant;  hence  individuality  is  the  very  threshold  of  sin  if  in- 
sisted upon  without  regard  to  its  proportion  in  the  whole,  if 
it  is  the  child  of  caprice  instead  of  the  issue  of  law. 

By  thus  incorf>orating  law  into  daily  living  we  translate 
ourselves  into  eternal  terms:  eternity  is  not  quantita- 
tive, but  qualitative.  The  eternal  is  the  heart  of  the 
temporal  and  runs  in  equal  measure  thru  its  chain  of  change 
and  decay,  for  the  eternal  is  that  quality  of  the  temporal 
which  ranges  it  under  law  and  thus  secures  its  perpetuity.  It 
is  the  eternal  in  each  atom  of  being  which  renders  possible  its 
appearance  as  the  transitory:  the  timeless  is  the  condition 
and  the  constant  companion  of  the  time  series. 

Such  is  our  conception  of  existence — the  timeless,  the  un- 
changing, the  eternal,  wills  to  appear  in  the  fleeting  forms 
which  we  call  men  and  women,  and  to  organize  itself  thru 
their  free-will  action  into  such  a  tissue  of  relations  as  shall  ex- 
emplify the  working  of  law.  The  highest  and  most  inclusive 
organization  yet  achieved  by  them  is  the  state.  It  follows 
that  the  state  is  the  appearance  of  God  in  concrete  form,  the 
actualization  of  spirit:  the  state  is  the  objective  manifestation 
of  that  inner  law  which  relates  all  individuals  as  organic  mem- 
bers of  the  one  absolute  spirit:  it  is  the  progressive  incarna- 
tion of  reason,  the  divine  will  in  the  form  of  a  national  spirit 
unfolding  itself  in  the  actual  shape  of  a  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  state  is  the  course  of  God  in  the 
world;  its  epochs  are  the  outer  expression  of  the  inner  labor 
of  the  world  spirit ;  its  historic  mission  is  the  utterance  of  the 
voice  of  this  world-spirit  in  its  universal  proclamation  of 
truth;  its  citizens  are  its  members,  of  whom  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose is  to  live  in  organic  communion  with  one  another,  and 
to  find  the  fullness  and  wholeness  of  developed  being  in  the 
state. 

Now  that  the  nature  of  man  stands  before  us,  both  in  its 
essential  being  and  in  its  outer  form;  now  that  we  see  that 
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humanity  is  spirit  seeking  manifestation  as  an  organism,  as 
an  infinite  number  of  fully  diversified  members  bound  within 
a  common  unity  of  law,  we  can  answer  our  fundamental 
question,  "  What  is  history?  "  We  do  so  by  discriminating 
the  essential  lines  of  activity  along  which  the  development  of 
organic  humanity  proceeds.  The  perfection  of  an  organism 
depends  (i)  upon  adequateness  of  form  in  its  external  organi- 
zation, (2)  upon  the  full  development  and  diversity  of  its 
members  within  this  formal  unity.  Hence  for  man  the  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  life,  and  therefore  the  substance  of  history, 
must  be  (i)  the  various  forms  of  organization  which  man- 
kind has  evolved;  (2)  the  full  development  of  the  individual 
within  the  organization. 

The  substance  of  history,  the  matter  with  which  the  study 
of  history  should  busy  itself,  now  stands  before  us  as  the 
forms  of  human  organization  and  the  lines  of  individual  de- 
velopment. The  forms  of  organization  we  know  as  the 
family,  the  school,  the  community,  the  church,  the  state,  in- 
ternational relations,  all  resting  upon  the  material  basis  of 
industrial  organization.  The  condition  of  the  development 
of  individuality,  of  discovering  and  expressing  one's  essential 
being  is  an  ethical  condition — that  of  continually  willing  the 
right  for  the  sake  of  the  right;  the  condition  of  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  right  is  an  intellectual  condition — that  of  so 
training  the  mental  powers  that  they  can  discriminate  good 
from  evil;  the  condition  of  willing  the  right  is  an  emotional 
condition — that  of  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity. 
It  follows  that  the  lines  of  individual  development  are  to  be 
found  in  such  training  as  shall  uplift  and  ennoble  the  domi- 
nant love  in  each,  shall  strengthen  and  sharpen  his  intellectual 
powers,  shall  so  unfold  the  good  will  that  it  and  he  become 
identical. 

No  adequate  text-books  as  yet  exist,  because  the  popular 
mind  has  not  yet  grasped  what  history  should  tell  us:  it  is  at 
present  contented  with  a  thin  thread  of  narrative  which  re- 
lates chiefly  external  events  in  the  lives  of  certain  states. 
When  it  has  recognized  what  the  significant  aspects  of  history 
are,  our  text-books  will  put  before  the  student  the  gradual 
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development  of  family  life  from  its  earliest  form,  thru  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  to  its  present  condition;  the  steps  by  which 
human  labor  has  passed  from  the  primitive  industries  to  its 
present  complex  organization;  the  ideals  of  education  of  the 
different  ages  and  the  different  people;  the  aims  which  the 
communities  have  sought,  each  by  means  of  its  united 
strength;  the  progressive  organization  of  this  strength  as  the 
machinery  of  state;  the  ever-widening  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  of  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  man.  Further,  our  text-books  will  then  direct  the  stu- 
dent to  the  specific  means  for  the  education  of  the  individual 
which  each  historic  nation  afforded — to  the  literature,  phi- 
losophy, science,  art,  which  trained  the  various  sides  of  its 
citizen,  and  will  demand  that  the  student  shall  strengthen 
himself  by  toiling  with  the  individual  men  whose  history  he 
studies.  "  What  thou  hast  inherited  from  thy  ancestors,  earn 
in  order  to  possess  it  "  must  be  always  the  watchword  of  his- 
tory. Culture,  whether  culture  of  the  soil  or  culture  of  the 
man,  means  labor,  and  the  law  of  labor  governs  every  de- 
partment of  life:  sweat  of  the  brow  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  material  gain,  sweat  of  the  brain  is  the  exacted  cost  of 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  sweat  of  the  heart  must  be  wrung  out 
before  it  sees  within  itself  the  perfect  love.  Only  by  toiling 
thru  again  the  tasks  of  the  world  can  we  come  into  possession 
of  what  it  has  gained,  only  by  entering  into  its  labors  can  we 
enter  into  the  fruits  of  its  labors.  Personal  development  pre- 
eminently means  personal  labor,  and  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
history  should  be  to  show  us  the  different  fields  for  individual 
effort  in  order  that  the  most  diverse  personalities  may  find 
each  its  fitting  sphere  of  activity. 

Our  method  of  studying  history  has  already  disclosed  itself 
in  our  discovery  of  the  subject-matter  of  history.  It  is  obvi- 
ously to  work  with  the  ages  along  the  lines  of  their  organic 
and  their  individual  efforts,  to  identify  ourselves  with  human- 
ity and  relive  its  mighty  struggle  whose  end  is  the  coming 
into  consciousness  of  its  latent  powers,  the  freeing  itself  from 
the  fetters  of  the  unconscious,  the  emerging  from  the  realms 
of  nothingness  into  the  ordered  freedom  of  knowledge  and 
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power.  In  our  study  we  must  become  one  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  with  the  Transcendental  Ego,  make  its  aim — the  reali- 
sation of  freedom — our  aim,  share  its  fortunes,  wrestle  with 
its  limitations,  agonize  with  it,  triumph  with  it,  and  learn  to 
know  that  "  the  wounds  of  spirit  heal  and  leave  no  scar."  We 
must  be  ready  to  plunge  with  it  into  the  future  by  shaping  the 
present  more  nobly  than  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  We  must  each,  singly  and  individually,  hold 
ourselves  ready  for  this  higher  revelation,  for  this  vision  of 
the  glorified  present  and  future,  by  leading  a  life  of  holy  con- 
servation, by  holding  daily  and  hourly  the  whole  being  open 
to  God,  waiting  for  the  inflowing  of  divine  wisdom,  the  clear 
sight  of  the  perfect  ideal  which  he  would  have  us  work  out. 
History  is  the  appearing  of  God ;  the  study  of  history  is  view- 
ing his  path  of  splendor  thru  the  ages;  the  method  of  the 
study  of  history  is  coming  into  personal  communion  with  the 
one  divine  nature  that  we  may  learn  to  know  whither  it 
urges,  what  God-appointed  goals  it  seeks,  and  may  learn  to 
say  and  to  prove  "  Lo  I,  even  I,  am  come  to  do  thy  will." 

Anna  Boynton  Thompson 

The  Thayer  Academy, 

South  Braintree,  Mass. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  VALUE  OF  LATIN  AND  ALGEBRA  IN  THE  EIGHTH 

SCHOOL  YEAR 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  course  of  study  for  secon- 
dary schools  is  a  symmetrical  plan  of  work.  The  progress 
of  the  studies  should  be  an  unbroken  development.  Every 
year's  work  should  have  in  view  the  following  years.  Both 
for  the  present  training  of  the  pupil  and  also  for  better  work 
in  the  higher  grades  the  present  should  in  some  degree  antici- 
pate the  future.  The  advanced  studies  should  be  a  continua- 
tion of  work  with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar,  and  he  should 
know,  not  only  from  the  statement  of  the  fact,  but  also  from 
his  own  recognition,  that  new  branches  of  study  are  related  to 
the  old.  With  each  year's  promotion  he  should  feel  that  he 
cannot  abandon  the  foundation  principles  which  have  occu- 
pied his  thought.  He  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  old  familiar  truths  reach  beyond  his  present  field  of  labor, 
that  they  are  imbedded  in  the  very  constitution  of  things,  and 
that  in  all  his  later  work  he  needs  them. 

To  effect  this  result  the  work  of  the  lower  and  the  higher 
grades  must  be  perfectly  articulated.  There  must  be  no 
break  in  the  progress.  To  drop  suddenly  the  familiar 
branches  and  to  begin  new  studies,  with  new  forms  and  new 
terminology,  without  making  the  connection  apparent,  tends 
to  divorce  the  work  in  hand  from  that  which  has  been  done. 
It  is  believed  that  the  introduction  of  a  few  of  the  advanced 
studies  into  the  eighth  grade,  in  an  elementary  way,  will  do 
much  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  upper  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  secondary  schools.  To  be  sure  there 
should  be  an  acknowledged  promotion,  a  conscious  advance. 
We  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  advantage  in  quickened  ambition 
gained  in  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  school.  But 
this  need  not  be  sacrificed  by  anticipating  a  little  some  of  the 
secondary  studies. 
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There  are  some  manifest  advantages  secured  by  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  algebra  and  the  beginnmg  of  Latin  in  the 
eighth  grade.  All  the  principles  of  mathematics  should  be 
taught  to  belong  to  one  exact  science.  Laws  laid  down  in 
arithmetic  rule  thruout  the  whole  science.  These  principles 
are  enunciated  in  different  forms  in  the  several  departments 
of  mathematical  study.  The  aim  of  the  true  teacher  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  calculus  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil 
the  faculty  for  mathematics.  To  memorize  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic or  the  formulas  of  algebra  will  not  educate  this  faculty. 
Habits  of  correct  reasoning,  of  exactness  in  statement,  of 
vigilance  that  lets  nothing  slip  away,  must  be  inculcated. 
These  are  the  first  steps  in  the  training  of  a  mathematician. 
This  education  cannot  begin  too  early  in  number-work,  but 
as  the  pupil  advances  everything  that  will  assist  in  this  de- 
velopment must  be  employed.  The  study  of  algebra  is  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  new  interest  is  awakened  in  the 
pupils  by  giving  them  a  clearer  and  wider  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  quantities.  In  arithmetic  the  pupil  compares 
quantities  whose  values  are  known  in  numerical  terms;  in 
algebra  the  comparison  is  between  the  unknown  as  well  as  the 
known.  The  principles  involved  may  be  the  same,  but  the 
mental  discipline  resulting  from  solving  the  problem  both  by 
algebraic  and  arithmetical  methods  broadens  the  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  pupil  recognizes  the  principles  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  one  particular  form  of  solution.  A  new 
method  of  solution  quickens  the  interest,  and  when  the  mind 
reverts  to  the  arithmetical  method  it  is  with  keener  percep- 
tion. Some  pupils  become  wearied  of  arithmetic,  or  are  dis- 
couraged, not  because  of  indolence,  but  because  they  do  not 
grasp  the  principles  involved  in  their  work.  A  new  study 
under  a  new  name  is  attractive  and  awakens  new  hopes.  The 
element  of  interest  is  vitally  important,  and  in  a  science  which 
opens  fields  of  research  so  fascinating  and  inexhaustible  the 
interest  ought  never  to  flag  if  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  lead 
his  pupils  to  the  discovery  of  new  beauties  and  harmonies. 

In  algebra  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic  are  re- 
viewed in  a  new  light,  and  it  often  happens  that  pupils  who 
have  been  considered  dull  in  arithmetic  are  found  doing  bet- 
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ter  in  algebra.  This  is  not  because  less  attention  and  labor 
are  demanded  in  algebra;  for  it  really  requires  greater  accu- 
racy and  more  care  than  are  secured  in  arithmetic.  In  the 
mechanical  work  of  algebra  more  points  need  to  be  watched, 
as  the  signs,  letters,  exponents,  coefficients,  all  vary  their 
form  while  preserving  their  significance.  Close  attention  is 
demanded  to  follow  the  modifications  of  the  coefficient  of  a 
quantity.  Yet  this  is  all  within  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren of  the  eight  grade.  This  close  attention  trains  one  to 
be  careful  in  details,  and  the  eflfect  is  seen  in  other  school 
work.  The  wise  teacher  finds  opportunity  to  develop  the 
reasoning  power  of  the  child  by  leading  him  to  note  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  between  the  simpler  processes  of  the 
two  subjects.  Arithmetic  should  not  be  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten, but  rather  illuminated  by  the  new  work. 

At  present  the  usefulness  of  Latin  in  the  education  of 
American  youth  is  questioned.  It  is  said  by  some  that  every 
year  the  number  even  of  the  educated  who  can  enjoy  the 
classic  literatures  is  lessened  by  the  growing  custom  of  em- 
ploying the  classic  languages  only  as  training  studies  in  all 
the  schools  and  in  most  colleges.  More  and  more  the  peo- 
ple are  being  shut  in  to  their  own  literature  by  the  disappear- 
ance from  the  field  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  literatures.  With- 
out entering  into  this  general  discussion,  we  may  assume  that 
Latin  will  not  be  displaced  very  soon  from  the  course  of  study 
of  those  seeking  a  liberal  education.  Its  great  usefulness  as 
a  training  study  is  admitted  by  all.  It  is  believed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  eighth  year  will  greatly 
assist  the  pupils  in  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 
Altho  the  experiment  has  not  been  tried  quite  long  enough 
for  conclusive  proof  therefrom,  still  the  unanimity  of  the  testi- 
mony thus  far  received  from  the  teachers  who  have  directed 
the  work  is  remarkable. 

Language  study  as  pursued  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  with  the  majority  of  pupils,  becomes  monotonous 
unless  the  pupil  gains  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
beauty,  variety,  and  force  of  this  vehicle  of  thought  expres- 
sion. English  grammar  as  at  present  taught  is  founded  upon 
the  Latin,  and  the  latter  language  gives  in  the  forms  of  its  in- 
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flection  plainer  illustrations  of  person,  case,  and  number  con- 
struction. Inevitably  the  child  sees  from  the  Latin  construc- 
tion what  the  English  construction  would  be.  It  has  been 
the  universal  experience  of  our  teachers  of  language  that 
grammar  became  intelligible  to  them  thru  the  study  of  Latin. 
The  translation  of  the  Latin  into  the  English  is  a  continual 
process  of  discovery  by  the  student.  Each  word  must  be 
recognized  as  verb,  adjective,  preposition,  by  its  form  and 
associations;  its  place  in  the  sentence  must  be  discovered  by 
case  ending,  or  the  voice,  mood,  tense,  number,  person,  defi- 
nitely shown  by  the  form.  To  unravel  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  sentence  by  means  of  these  clews  demands  an  acquaint- 
ance with  construction  and  a  mastery  of  grammar  not  so 
thoroly  acquired  by  the  study  of  English. 

The  pupil's  English  vocabulary  is  enriched  by  the  Latin. 
The  selection  of  the  true  rendering  of  a  word  among  several 
offered  by  the  vocabulary  is  in  itself  a  fine  training  in  the  use 
of  English.  The  pupil  studies  the  various  shades  of  expres- 
sion which  a  word  may  possibly  bear,  and  he  must  rely  on 
his  own  judgment  in  determining  which  to  use.  There  is  no 
other  study  which  yields  such  rich  returns  for  an  English  vo- 
cabulary as  the  Latin  affords.  This  is  true  not  only  because 
the  study  of  root  forms  shows  that  many  English  words  are 
derivatives  from  the  Latin,  but  because  translation  requires 
one  to  draw  on  the  thesaurus  of  English  synonyms,  idioms, 
and  affinities  in  words.  By  this  study  there  is  cultivated  as 
in  no  other  way  a  nice  discrimination  in  speech.  While  all 
of  this  cannot  be  accomplished  fully  in  the  eighth  year,  still 
the  pupil  may  be  introduced  to  such  work  and  thus  know 
better  his  mother  tongue.  In  many  ways  the  earlier  years 
are  the  most  favored  time  for  learning  a  language,  even  for 
enlarging  the  vocabulary  of  our  own  language.  The  mind 
is  more  retentive;  its  acquisitions  remain  thru  life,  and  the 
wider  its  early  range  of  vision  the  broader  will  be  the  culture 

of  the  years. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Peoria.  III. 
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WOMEN'S   CLUBS    AND   EDUCATION 

Can  there  not  be  established  some  degree  of  interrelation 
between  the  women's  organizations  and  those  universities 
most  vitally  interested  in  diffusion  of  knowledge?  That  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women  are  banded  together  for  mutual 
benefit  demonstrates  that  they  appreciate  that  there  is 
strength  in  union — but  is  not  every  thoughtful  woman  who 
is  interested  in  organization,  and  who  looks  below  the  sur- 
face of  things,  impressed  with  the  loss  of  valuable  time  and 
energy  thru  the  absence  in  those  associated  together  of 
any  defined  and  articulated  plan  of  continuous  progress? 

Now  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  condition  of  a  progressive 
civilization  is  a  system  of  education  that  is  both  scientific  and 
general,  is  it  not  easily  recognizable  that  the  years  devoted 
to  the  formal  education  must  be  prefaced  and  supplem-ented 
by  systems  quite  as  thoro  and  just  as  clearly  defined  as 
those  that  prevail  during  the  school  life  of  the  individual?  Of 
these  supplementary  systems  the  first  must  be  initiated  in  the 
home,  while  the  second  can  be  carried  forward  only  thru 
the  stimulus  afforded  by  an  intelligent  and  co-operative  social 
spirit.  The  act  of  living  is  in  itself  the  most  imjxjrtant  natu- 
ral educational  process  with  which  the  human  body  has  to  do. 
and  since  the  life  process  is  one  continuous  whole,  certainly 
the  forces  directing  this  process  must  form  one  interrupted 
series — the  breaks  marking  but  the  passage  of  one  state  into 
another;  and  that  division  of  labor  which  makes  possible  a 
co-ordination  which  will  enable  the  social  forces  most  quickly 
and  effectively  to  advance  the  race  along  all  lines  of 
true  development  rests  upon  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
all  those  who  hope  to  influence  public  opinion.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  physical  science  to  all  branches 
of  learning  and  to  all  departments  of  practical  life  ordains  that 
the  individual  or  organization  that  seeks  to  influence  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs  must  do  so  thru  the  definite,  even  tech- 
nical, knowledge  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  particular 
work  they  hope  to  accomplish. 

But  to  map  out  even  roughly  a  plan  by  which  the  interests 
of  women's  organizations  may  be  more  closely  defined,  the 
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energy  more  specifically  focused,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
a  common  bond  between  them  and  to  trace  a  chain  of  connec- 
tion thru  which  all  may  be  linked  together — to  discover 
the  bond  is  not  difficult,  and  to  establish  a  connecting  thread 
ought  not  to  be  impossible — for  that  object  of  the  club  move- 
ment which  is  clearly  discernible  in  every  one  of  the  promi- 
nent organizations  which  owe  their  origin  to  women  can  be 
expressed  in  a  word:  it  is  the  child.  The  sum  of  their  en- 
deavor is  an  effort — crude  perhaps,  and  often  but  poorly  di- 
rected— on  the  part  of  the  present  generation  to  discharge 
the  obligation  that  they  feel  they  owe  the  rising  generation; 
that  is,  there  is  manifested  the  feeling  that  the  present  civili- 
zation must  put  into  play  the  forces  that  \vill  make  directly 
for  the  advancement  of  all  the  true  interests  of  posterity. 
But  as  art  which  arises  in  the  instinct  of  the  race  reaches  its 
highest  expression  only  under  the  fostering  care  of  its 
daughter  science,  who  analyzes  and  formulates  the  principles 
upon  which  the  mother  worked:  so  the  intuitive,  instructive 
maternity  which  has  to  the  present  time  manifested  itself 
almost  exclusively  thru  feeling  must  now  develop  that 
power  of  introspective  analysis  and  generalization  that  can 
alone  enable  the  mother  of  the  race  wisely  to  direct  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  which  she  is  so  fully  possessed. 

Now  child-study  is  a  pretty  phrase  to  conjure  with,  but 
since  the  child  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  epitome  of 
the  race,  it  follows  that  this  line  of  investigation  is  one  01 
the  most  complex  that  the  whole  field  of  science  has  to  offer, 
and  superficial  study  supplemented  by  prejudiced  observation 
will  never,  thru  time  or  eternity,  attain  even  the  alphabet 
of  that  psychology  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  the  proper 
study  of  the  child  is  based. 

And  with  this  in  view,  why  cannot  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress appoint  and  assist  some  three  or  four  young  women 
who  have  demonstrated  some  taste  for  the  work  to  study  for 
two  years,  one  at  Cornell  and  another  at  Columbia,  and  still 
another  at  the  University  of  Chicago?  At  annual  meetings 
these  young  women  would  be  able  to  present  the  different 
divisions  and  to  explain  the  general  bearing  of  this  line  of 
investigation   and   research,   and   above   all   they   could,   by 
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means  of  a  carefully  arranged  prospectus,  direct  a  course  of 
home  study  that  would  enable  even  the  busy  woman  to  get 
some  definite  idea  of  the  real  principles  involved  in  the  proper 
study  of  the  child. 

Since  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  history,  seeking  to  determine  those 
lines  of  action  that  make  for  character,  will  they  not  estab- 
lish two  or  three  scholarships  which  will  enable  some  of  their 
number  who  have  already  evinced  some  degree  of  talent  to 
pursue  the  study  of  history  along  the  lines  of  philosophical 
and  anthropological  development?  The  philosophy  of  his- 
tory and  the  physical  development  of  the  race  are  so  related 
that  they  cannot  be  separated,  and  the  beautiful  theory  of  the 
culture  epochs,  with  its  limitless  suggestions  of  race  potenti- 
ality, could  be  most  effectively  exploited  by  vigorous  young 
minds  under  stimulus  of  a  great  national  organization  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  all 
that  tends  to  develop  the  nation  and  the  race. 

The  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  with  its  immense  store 
of  valuable  and  exact  information  concerning  the  features  of 
government  and  the  status  of  the  citizen  thruout  the  civil- 
ized world,  could  by  the  same  means — namely,  a  scientific  yet 
popular  exposition  of  the  subject — trace  for  an  inquiring  and 
intelligent  public  the  philosophy  of  the  development  of  gov- 
ernment and  would  become,  in  time,  thru  this  means  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  and 
universal  citizenship,  the  end  that  all  must  have  in  view  who 
accept,  even  intellectually,  the  tenet  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

That  the  ultimate  success  of  all  forms  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  development  of  a  citizenship  that  will 
represent  a  high  average  of  thought  and  culture  has  become 
a  platitude. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  rest  with  the  few  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  technical  training  undoubtedly  lies 
with  the  universities;  but  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  not 
possible  except  thru  the  good  will  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  put  men 
of  ability   in   charge   of  well-equipped   educational   depart- 
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ments.  The  success  of  the  system  of  universal  education, 
upon  the  establishment  of  which  the  well-being  of  our  repub- 
lic rests,  does  not  depend  upon  professor  or  teacher,  but  upon 
the  public,  and  until  the  general  public,  that  is  the  body  of 
the  people,  becomes  informed  of  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
work  be  either  rapid  or  thoro.  The  kindergarten,  the  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  high  school,  the  normal  and  university 
training  must  stand  as  one  organic  whole  and  must  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  those  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve;  and 
furthermore,  the  years  of  the  primal  school  life  and  the  after 
life  of  the  politico-social  individual  must  be  recognized  as 
simply  divisions  of  one  continuous  process;  and  the  fact  that 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  includes  organiza- 
tions that  vary  in  purpose  thro  a  range  almost  co-extensive 
with  human  endeavor  makes  of  it  the  most  appropriate  me- 
dium for  transmission  of  the  gospel  of  education :  but  that  the 
organization  represents  numbers  is  not  of  itself  a  guarantee  of 
its  ability  to  do  this  work;  none  but  a  thoroly  trained,  repre- 
sentative, university  graduate  can  expound  such  a  gospel  as 
will  tend  to  the  modification  and  co-ordination  of  the  forces  of 
the  developing  organism.  And  none  other  than  one  who  has 
received  thoro  and  liberal  technical  training  can  make  clear 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  education  or  can  set  forth  the 
methods  and  system  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  ends  in  view 
may  be  most  quickly  accomplished.  But  while  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  new  spirit  in  education  is  possible  only  thro  those 
especially  fitted  for  the  work,  why  may  not  these  very  indi- 
viduals be  drawn  from  the  body  of  this  organization,  the 
membership  of  which  represents  such  diverse  interests,  and  in 
turn  the  organization  itself,  together  with  its  collateral 
branches  is,  as  has  been  said,  perhaps  the  only  organization 
that  can  quickly  and  thoroly  prepare  the  different  sec- 
tions for  some  immediate  and  concerted  action  looking  to  the 
diffusion  of  that  knowledge  which  will  modify  existing  con- 
ditions and  advance  the  evolution  of  a  rational  and  self-con- 
scious society. 

That  the  individual  is  the  unit  or  cell  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, is  at  the  present  writing  accepted  rather  as  a  happy  con- 
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ceit  than  as  a  scientific  formula,  but  at  least  all  will  admit 
that  "  from  the  lowest  living  forms  upward,  the  degree  of 
development  is  marked  by  the  degree  in  which  the  several 
parts  constitute  a  co-operative  assemblage  " — each  organ,  as 
differentiation  proceeds,  functioning  for  the  whole  organ- 
ism; a  principle  susceptible  of  ever  more  obvious  application 
where  an  organization  is  substituted  for  the  individual  and 
where  the  co-ordination  looks  to  future  and  indirect,  rather 
than  to  immediate  ends.  Hence  the  success,  even  the  per- 
petuity, of  women's  organization  is  conditioned  upon  their 
power  of  co-ordination.  Social  progress  requires  that  the 
social  forces  be  wisely  directed,  and  a  progress  that  will  be 
rapid  and  effective  if  possible  only  thru  the  conservation, 
transmutation,  and  wise  direction  of  social  energy. 

L.  Graham  Crozier 
Knoxvillb.  Tbnn. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  article  in  the  December  (1898)  Review  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Payne  on  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  "  contains  some  as- 
sertions which  can  hardly  pass  unchallenged.  Permit  me  to 
call  attention  to  a  single  point. 

On  page  475  the  writer  says,  ''  Except  under  extraordinary 
conditions  an  experimental  school  cannot  give  to  students 
what  may  be  called  an  experience  in  the  honest  sense  of  this 
term,  much  less  an  amount  of  practice  equivalent  to  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  teaching." 

May  I  inquire  if  it  is  not  the  main  business  of  a  normal 
school  to  aflford  just  these  "  extraordinary  conditions?  " 

The  writer  defines  the  minimum  amount  of  practice  teach- 
ing which  can  be  accepted  as  "  ten  weeks  or  fifty  days  of  five 
hours  each,"  and  later  he  says,  "  I  know  of  no  normal  school 
provided  with  a  supplementar}'  school  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish its  pupils  with  enough  practice  work  to  constitute  a  real 
experience  in  teaching." 

This  last  statement  will  be  read  by  many  with  surprise.  In 
at  least  two  normal  schools  in  Connecticut  no  student  who 
has  not  taught  and  governed  (under  supervision)  a  school 
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in  the  training  department  for  a  period  of  twenty  weeks  can 
receive  a  diploma.  Other  States  should  be  heard  from,  for 
Connecticut  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  matter. 

There  is  one  more  point  closely  related  to  the  preceding. 
The  writer  answers  the  question  "  Can  a  practice  school  be  a 
good  school,"  by  assuming  the  conditions  under  which  a 
practice  school  is  to  be  conducted,  and  then  asserting  that  a 
school  so  conditioned  "  cannot  be  worthy  of  imitation." 

In  a  well-organized  practice  school  the  following  condi- 
tions will  exist: 

1.  The  pupil-teacher  will  be  carefully  prepared  for  her  work 
before  being  given  charge  of  a  school. 

2.  The  school  assigned  to  a  pupil  teacher  will  be  small. 

3.  The  teacher  will  remain  with  a  class  for  a  considerable 
period.  (Pupils  suffer  a  change  of  teachers  twice  a  year  in  all 
cities  where  promotions  are  semi-annual  and  where  depart- 
mental teaching  is  in  vogue,  and  in  high  schools  the  change 
of  teachers  is  still  more  frequent.) 

4.  Supervision  will  be  so  close  that  mistakes  will  be  sooner 
discovered  than  in  an  ordinary  public  school. 

5.  The  school  in  addition  to  competent  supervision  has  the 
benefit  of  all  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  earnest  beginner. 
This  goes  far  to  offset  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  in- 
experience. 

6.  Inefficiency  in  a  pupil-teacher  is  not  long  tolerated. 
These  conditions  actually  exist  in  some  training  schools, 

and  under  these  conditions  the  schools  are  not  inferior  to  the 
better  class  of  public  schools. 

George  P.  Phenix 
State  Normal  School, 
WiLLiMANTic,  Conn. 
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English  national  education :  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  public  elementary  schools 
in  England — By  H.  HoLMAN,  M.  A.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son,  1898.  256  p. 
2s.  6d. 

The  educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — By  Graham  Bal- 
four, M.  A.     New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1898.     320  p.    7s.  6d. 

These  are  the  two  most  hopeful  books  on  education  that 
have  come  from  England  in  many  a  day.  I  use  the  word 
hopeful  advisedly,  for  education  in  Great  Britain  has  ho  fu- 
ture before  it  that  is  at  all  commensurate  with  its  possibilities 
and  with  the  nation's  needs,  unless  the  governing  class  can  be 
speedily  converted  to  the  belief  that  a  broad,  generous,  non- 
sectarian,  closely  articulated  system  of  public  education,  freed 
so  far  as  possible  from  the  debasing  tyranny  of  examinations, 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  pressing  want  of  the 
British  people.  It  outranks  such  questions  as  another  penny 
added  to  the  income  tax,  old  age  pensions,  naval  expansion, 
the  partition  of  China,  Fashoda,  and  the  rest.  Over  five  years 
ago  the  London  Times  expressed  the  opinion,  in  referring  to 
Dr.  Arnold,  that  until  about  1830  no  such  thing  existed  in 
England  as  either  an  ideal  of  public  education  or  a  public  con- 
science in  respect  to  anything  that  related  to  schools.  To- 
day that  ideal  and  that  conscience  are  the  possession  of  but  a 
small  group  of  men  and  women,  not  of  the  nation.  To  im- 
plant that  ideal  and  to  stimulate  that  conscience  are  the  tasks 
that  lie  immediately  before  those  who  propose  to  develop 
public  opinion  in  respect  to  public  education. 

The  books  by  Mr.  Holman  and  by  Mr.  Balfour  are  power- 
ful weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  right  leaders.  They  give 
an  accurate  view  of  existing  educational  agencies  and  con- 
ditions; they  trace  their  history  step  by  step.  They  make  it 
clear  how  much  has  had  to  be  yielded  to  stubborn  ignorance, 
how  much  to  religious  intolerance.  They  indicate  clearly 
what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  at  once. 
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Mr.  Holman's  book  is  narrower  in  its  scope  and  less  statis- 
tical and  official  in  its  method  than  Mr.  Balfour's.  It  is  agree- 
ably written,  both  sarcasm  and  humor  being  permitted  to 
point  its  arguments  and  to  adorn  its  historical  tales.  It  opens 
with  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  then 
follows  a  chapter  on  the  "  Days  of  doles."  The  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, the  introduction  of  a  semi-state  system  of  school  sup- 
port and  control,  "  Codes  and  cram  " — "  All  that  is  mechani- 
cal and  mean  in  our  national  system  of  education  reaches  its 
very  acme  at  this  stage  of  its  history"  (p.  161) — the  partial 
reign  of  law,  and  a  summary  and  outlook  make  up  the  re- 
mainder of  an  extremely  interesting  book.  Mr.  Holman's 
concluding  paragraph  tells  the  whole  story  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  it  told  before:  "  We  have  all  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  to  make  a  splendid  system  of  schools.  There  re- 
main but  two  things  to  be  done  to  make  practically  perfect 
our  system  of  national  education,  viz.,  to  make  it  national, 
and  to  make  it  educational"  (p.  251).  No  one  who  reads 
Mr.  Holman's  book  thru  will  be  likely  to  dispute  this  tren- 
chant conclusion.  He  will  also  have  received  many  hints  as 
to  how  English  national  education  is  to  be  made  both  na- 
tional and  educational. 

Mr.  Balfour's  book  supplements  that  by  Mr.  Holman.  It 
is  a  carefully  arranged  catalog  of  the  existing  educational 
agencies,  higher  and  lower,  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  data  and 
statistics  have  been  found  to  be  absolutely  accurate  at  every 
point  at  which  I  have  tested  them.  It  is  an  invaluable  book, 
and  makes  available  a  great  mass  of  organized  material  hith- 
erto only  to  be  gotten  at  by  plunging  into  innumerable  blue 
books  and  calendars.  N.  M.  B. 


The  study  of  the  child :  A  brief  treatise  on  the  psychology  of  the  child,  with 
suggestions  for  teachers,  students,  and  parents.  By  A.  R.  Taylor  (International 
Education  Series).  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1898.  pp.  xliii,  215. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  is  hardly,  as  the  title  would  suggest,  a  work  on 
genetic  psychology,  but  rather  a  didactic  treatise  of  the  fac- 
ulty-psychology type,  and  intended  for  prospective  teachers. 
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The  author,  however,  perceives  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  adult  mind,  and  keeping  the  former 
constantly  in  the  front,  he  has  prepared  a  very  useful  hand- 
book of  educational  psycholog>'.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the 
space  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the 
senses;  and  altho  there  is  Httle  or  nothing  said  concerning 
their  natural  history,  there  are  some  practical  suggestions  of 
ways  and  means  of  determining  sense  defects,  and  some 
wholesome  advice  to  inexperienced  and  inconsiderate  teach- 
ers and  parents.  Very  few  persons  realize,  as  the  author 
points  out,  the  great  variability,  for  example,  of  the  tempera- 
ture-sense, and  that  some  children  are  naturally  warmer- 
blooded  and  require  less  clothing  than  children  of  greater 
acuteness  of  thermal  sensibility. 

Several  of  the  succeeding  chapters,  and  notably  those  on 
the  intellect  and  its  functions,  are  of  the  faculty-psychology 
order,  and  hardly  add  to  the  value  of  a  book  of  this  class. 
The  discussions  of  motor  control,  stages  of  growth,  and  the 
fatigue  point  do  not  give  evidence  of  familiarity  with  the 
wealth  of  periodical  literature  on  these  topics  in  recent  num- 
bers of  the  Educational  Review,  Pedagogical  seminary,  Psy- 
chological review,  and  American  jouriml  of  psychology. 

Several  question  marks  suggest  themselves  in  his  applica- 
tion of  Krohn's  test  of  "  about  forty  thousand  children  "  with 
reference  to  the  period  of  the  day  when  memory  is  most  re- 
tentive. Figures  are  given  which  show  that  when  the  sub- 
jects were  taken  indifferently,  during  the  first  school  hour 
of  the  day  the  average  retentive  power  of  the  pupils  was  89 
per  cent.;  for  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  63  per  cent.;  for 
the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  75  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last 
hour  of  the  afternoon  70  per  cent.  When  the  order  of  the 
subjects  was  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history,  the  average  was  89  per  cent.,  58  per  cent.,  68  per 
cent.,  and  76  per  cent,  respectively.  When  the  order  was 
arithmetic,  elementary  science,  reading,  drawing,  geography, 
and  history  the  average  was  89  per  cent.,  79  per  cent.,  82  per 
cent.,  and  86  f>er  cent,  respectively.  This  last  arrangement 
of  studies,  notes  Mr.  Taylor,  increases  the  retentive  power  of 
the  average  pupil  over  that  of  the  hit-or-miss  program  16  per 
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cent,  for  the  third  hour,  7  per  cent,  for  the  fourth,  and  9  per 
cent,  for  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  One  is  puzzled,  however, 
to  understand  these  remainders, — unless  they  be  typographi- 
cal errors, — and  to  know  how  comparison  can  be  made  with 
groups  containing  such  differing  subjects — grammar  appear- 
ing, for  example,  in  the  first  group  only  and  drawing  and  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  second. 

The  chapters  on  manners  and  morals  and  normals  and  ab- 
normals,  while  admittedly  meager,  are  generous  in  tone  and 
helpful  in  nature.  Mr.  Taylor  very  properly  repudiates  the 
dogma  of  the  moral  perversity  of  the  infant,  and  maintains 
that  the  child's  primary  impulses  are  to  be  true;  and  that 
temptation  to  be  untrue  comes  when  he  wishes  to  shield  him- 
self against  ridicule  or  punishment  or  to  astonish  somebody 
by  a  big  story.  The  chapter  on  children's  instincts  and  plays 
is  brief,  but  there  are  in  it  some  suggestive  hints  on  the  train- 
ing of  the  social  sense  of  the  child. 

The  bibliography  at  the  close  of  the  book  is  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous character;  and  altho  it  has  an  analysis  of  contents, 
the  book  has  no  index.  As  already  noted,  altho  in  no  strict 
sense  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  psychology  of 
childhood,  Mr.  Taylor's  sympathetic  view  of  childhood,  to- 
gether with  the  abundance  of  helpful  advice  to  young  teach- 
ers, entitles  his  book  to  superior  rank  among  briefer  works  on 

educational  psychology. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 
Westfield.  Mass. 


The  pupil  as  an  individual.     The   Conover  promotion  blank — By   W.    F. 

CoNOVER,  Principal  of  the  B  Street  School,   San  Diego,  Cal.     Boston  :    Edu- 
cational Publishing  Co. 

Readers  of  the  Educational  Review  will  recall  the  Frye 
Mind  Charts,  which  originated  in  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  in 
1891,  when  their  author  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Frye  proposed  to  make  mental  power  the  test  for 
promotion  and  his  system  of  records  required  close  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  individual  child  by  the  teacher.  Mr.  Cono- 
ver's  Promotion  Blank  is  similar,  but  simpler. 

In  attempts  of  this  kind  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
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meet  certain  requirements,  viz.,  they  should  not  carry  the 
teacher  into  problems  foreign  to  her  work  or  their  purpose; 
they  should  be  simple  of  execution;  they  should  deal  with  the 
essentials  among  the  conditions  determining  fitness  for  pro- 
motion. Tested  by  these  requirements,  Mr.  Conover's  plan 
is  fairly  successful.  The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve; 
the  great  majority  of  teachers  who  keep  any  kind  of  records 
at  all  probably  still  content  themselves  with  percentile  esti- 
mates of  what  Spencer  w^ould  call  "  intellectual  fat,"  rather 
than  of  "  intellectual  muscle."  Those  whose  efforts  are 
making  for  the  recognition  of  the  latter,  therefore,  are  wel- 
come; Mr.  Conover  is  among  them. 

The  author  proceeds  from  the  thought  that  "  the  true 
province  of  education  is  not  to  deposit,  but  to  develop."  It 
is  not  possible  to  develop  without  a  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual. "  As  one  well  says,  '  Surely  it  is  time  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  an  individual  before  you 
try  to  instruct  or  govern  him.'  "  The  blank  is  intended  to 
serve  two  purposes:  (i)  To  furnish  a  record  of  pupils  for  the 
information  of  a  new  teacher  when  promotions  are  made  or 
whenever  a  teacher  is  changed;  (2)  it  is  suggestive  to  the 
teacher  in  the  systematic  study  of  pupils.  Copies  of  the 
blank  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  early  in  the  term, 
as  a  guide,  so  that  maker  as  well  as  recipient  of  the  record 
may  be  benefited.  Blanks  are  to  be  sent  in  as  classes  are  pro- 
moted, duplicates  being  filed  with  the  principal  or  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  blank  is  prepared  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  twelve  by 
nineteen  inches,  folded  once.  The  front  and  back  pages  of 
the  folded  form  contain  careful  but  brief  explanations  to  the 
teacher  of  signs,  terms,  and  use.  The  blank  is  arranged 
(pupils'  names  in  column,  and  records  extending  to  the  right, 
on  the  inside  of  the  folded  form)  so  as  to  facilitate  compara- 
tive study  of  pupils,  and  of  relations  of  subjects.  The  record 
of  each  pupil  calls  for  entries  as  to  the  following  points:  age, 

promotion  from to ,  books  read,  records  in  nature 

study,  reading,  language,  spelling,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geog- 
raphy, history,  oral  and  written  expression,  perception,  im- 
agination, memory,  reasoning,  application,  special  strength, 
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special  weakness,  strongest  interest,  defects  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing, health,  temperament,  remarks.  A  special  form,  some- 
what modified  from  the  above,  is  furnished  for  high  schools. 
Greatest  strength,  weakness  and  interest,  health  and  tempera- 
ment are  to  be  indicated  by  the  single  word  most  nearly  de- 
scribing the  condition.  A  dash  indicates  presence  of  sight  or 
hearing  defect.  Everywhere  else,  g,  f,  and  p  are  used  to  indi- 
cate good,  fair,  and  poor  respectively.  Some  classification  is 
given  the  different  points  for  record,  but  it  is  not  essential, 
and  certainly  not  logically  consistent.  Almost  no  division  is 
complete — certainly  not  the  list  of  studies,  forms  of  expres- 
sion, or  mental  powers.  But  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  endeavoring  to  give  himself  some  practical  limita- 
tion. Still  one  would  like  to  see  certain  other  very  essential 
records  possible  at  least.  Condition  of  throat,  nose,  and 
breathing  is  as  important  as  sight  or  hearing.  And  who  can 
decide  definitely  as  to  powers  of  perception,  imagination,  etc., 
who  does  not  first  determine  whether  he  possibly  has  to  do 
with  one  or  another  of  the  sense-types?  But  the  points 
covered  by  the  record  are  of  unquestioned  value.  Their 
selection  and  arrangement  are  good,  the  result  of  the  author's 
earnest  study,  experience,  and  advising  with  experienced  edu- 
cators. 

One  criticism  that  will  incontestably  be  made  upon  the 
filled  blanks  is  that  they  express  to  the  successive  teachers 
who  receive  them  nothing  but  a  general  almost  wholly  intel- 
lectual and  physical  analysis.  Character — that  which  the 
new  teacher  has  actually  to  meet  and  to  learn — is  not  in  them. 
Perhaps  this  latter  is  not  to  be  expected  of  records  of  this 
kind.  Yet  it  is  implied  in  a  measure  in  the  purpose  which 
the  author  claims  had  called  them  forth. 

Again,  the  question  might  very  pertinently  be  asked  of 
this,  as  indeed  of  any,  scheme  of  recording  pupils'  capacity 
and  progress:  "  After  having  said  some  twenty-three  things 
in  general  concerning  the  individual  child  {i.  e.,  via  the  signs 
for  good,  fair,  poor,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  various  points) 
how  near  has  one  actually  gotten  to  a  knowledge  of  indi- 
viduality? "  And  Mr.  Conover  might  very  properly  reply: 
"  Nearness  to  the  individual  does  not  depend  upon  the  re- 
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cording  of  these  things  in  general  at  all,  but  on  the  process  of 
getting  ready  to  record  them  properly  and  faithfully.  My  chart 
suggests  first  a  duty  to  the  teacher  to  be  performed  some 
months  hence,  i.  e.,  the  passing  of  certain  reliable  judgments 
that  will  influence  others  in  the  end;  then,  certain  lines  and 
directions  for  observation  between  now  and  then;  finally,  it 
stimulates  by  these  means  the  sympathetic  contact  of  pupil 
and  teacher  thruout  the  term  " — in  all  of  which  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth. 

In  conclusion  we  would,  however,  put  these  questions: 
Tho  the  sheet  is  large,  since  it  is  to  contain  the  names  of  a 
number  of  pupils,  space  for  records  is  very  limited.  Would 
it  not  be  |K)ssible  to  so  arrange  them  as  to  make  one  sheet 
do  for  one  pupil  for  the  entire  course,  or  for  a  number  of 
years,  thus  securing  greater  space  for  records  and  added  ease 
in  surveying  the  successive  records  of  each  child?  Finally, 
— supposing  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  preceding  ques- 
tion,— would  it  not  then  be  well  to  let  these  records  be  less 
general,  including  something  more  than  the  broadest  gen- 
eralizations touching  the  individual  and  expressed  by  signs, 
since  teachers  must  necessarily  generalize  on  the  basis  of  very 
personal  and  hence  different  standards?  Else  will  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  record  in  any  way  a  true  expression  of  char- 
acter. How  otherwise  can  sentiment,  moral  fiber,  or  emo- 
tional refinement,  the  child's  most  vital  features,  be  suggested 

to  his  successive  teachers? 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 
State  Normal  School, 
LfOS  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOTES   ON    NEW    BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  doe*  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Vice  Provost  Cornish  of  Eton  College  has  edited  a  Con- 
cise dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  that  is  based  on 
Sir  William  Smith's  work,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  main 
results  of  modern  classical  scholarship  (New  York:  Henry 

Holt    &    Co.,    1898.     830   p.     $4.00). Professor    Gude- 

man's  Latin  literature  of  the  Empire,  Part  I,  is  a  carefully  made 
selection   of  the  best  prose  of  the  post-Augustan   period. 
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Velleius  Paterculus,  Curtius  Rufus,  Seneca,  the  two  Pliriys, 
Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and 
Boethius  are  the  chief  writers  represented  (New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1898.    578  p.    $2.00). ^A  school  edition  of 

Professor  Gildersleeve's  admirable  Latin  grammar  has  just 
come  from  the  press  (New  York:  University  Publishing  Co., 

1898.     328  p.     $1.00). Mrs.  Wilson's  History  reader  for 

elementary  schools  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1898.  403  p.  60  cents) — like  the  new  issue  in  King's  Geo- 
graphical Readers,  Northern  Europe  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  1898.  353  p.  40  cents) — is  made  in  resp>onse  to  the  de- 
mand for  more  "  information  "  in  the  lower  grades. Mr. 

Ringwalt's  Modern  American  oratory  is  a  distinctly  successful 
book.  The  essay  on  the  theory  of  oratory  is  capitally  writ- 
ten and  is  clear  and  convincing.  The  selections  are  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  by  Mr.  Depew 
and  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady  could  not  be  improved  upon 

(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  334  p.  $1.00). 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  Short  history  of  English  literature  is  not 
short,  and  combines  the  author's  praiseworthy  industry  with 
his  often  most  annoyingly  narrow  view-point  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.     819  p.     $1.50). A  new 

edition  of  Smith's  Old  English  grammar  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1898.  193  p.  $1.00)  and  Baskervill  and  Harrison's 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  reader  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
1898.     176  p.     $1.20)  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  rapidly 

growing   collection   of   books    in    their   field. Professor 

Thomson's  Princeton  lectures  on  the  Discharge  of  electricity 
through  gases,  somewhat  revised  and  enlarged,  are  now  issued 
in  permanent  form  (New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1898. 

203  p.     $1.00). Two  new  books  on  the  calculus  are  on 

our  table — Infinitesimal  analysis,  by  Professor  Smith  of  Tulane 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898.  352  p.  $3.25) 
and  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  by  Professor  Taylor  of 

Colgate  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898.    269  p.    $1.60). The 

Science  of  fifiance,  by  Professor  Henry  Carter  Adams  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  a  much-needed  contribution  to 
text-book  literature.  It  is  a  systematic,  thorough,  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  principles  governing  public  revenue 
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and  expenditure  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.  573  p. 

$3.00). Giddings's  Eieinents  of  sociology  is  a   new   and 

simple  outline,  for  school  and  college  use,  of  the  structure  of 
human   sociology   (New   York:  The   Macmillan   Company, 

1898.     353  p.     $1.10). If  English  teachers  who  are  in 

search  of  some  basis  for  their  educational  practice  and  for  its 
improvement  proceed  to  attempt  to  assimilate  an  uncritical 
Herbartianism,  they  will  surely  come  to  grief.  That  is  the 
first  reflection  induced  by  looking  over  Miss  Dodd's  Intro- 
duction to  tlie  Herhartian  principles  of  teaching  (New  York: 

The   Macmillan   Company,    1898.     198  p.     $1.10). The 

modem  language  series  that  bears  the  name  of  Sigmon  M. 
Stern  on  the  title  page  is  so  favorably  known  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  commend  the  new  Grammaire  frangaise  by 
Meras  and  Stern  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1898.     312 

p.     $1.00). Tfie  magic  nuts,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  (194  p. 

$1.25),  De  Soto  and  his  men  in  the  land  of  Florida,  by  Grace 
King  (326  p.  $1.50),  and  Buccaneers  and  pirates  of  our  coasts, 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton  (330  p.  $1.50) — all  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company — are  useful  for  supplementary  reading- 
books California  plants  in  their  Jwmes,  by  Alice  Merritt 

Davidson  of  Clifton,  Ariz.,  is  the  title  of  a  new  botanical 
reader  for  children  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Baumgardt  &  Co., 
1898.  360  p.  $1.50). The  latest  addition  to  the  ex- 
tremely useful  series  of  Translations  and  Reprints  from  the 
Orginal  Sources  of  European  History  is  Dr.  Fairley's 
careful  edition  of  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  (Philadel- 
phia:   University    of    Pennsylvania,    1898.     91     p.     $1.00). 

The  advanced  and  minutely  detailed  Grammar  of  New 

Testament  Greek,  by  Professor  Blass  of  Halle,  has  been  ren- 
dered into  English  by  Henry  S.  Thackeray  (London:  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  Lim.,  1898.  340  p.  $4.50). The  interest- 
ing and  influential  personality  of  Edward  Thring  of  Upping- 
ham is  admirably  unfolded  in  his  Life  and  letters,  edited  by 
Principal  Parkin  of  Upper  Canada  College  (London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,   Lim.,    1898.     321,   340  p.     $7.00). John 

Caird,  late  principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  and  clearest  thinkers  of  our  time,  and  his  vol- 
ume of  University  addresses  is  very  welcome  (New  York:  The 
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Macmillan  Company,  1898.   383  p.  $2.25. Clark's //ow  fo 

teach  reading  in  the  public  schools  is  a  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful book  of  its  type.  It  is  clear,  a  trifle  prolix,  but  prac- 
tical   (Chicago:    Scott,    Foresman    &    Co.,    1898.     296    p. 

$1.00). The  volume  entitled  Rise  and  growth  of  American 

politics,  by  Henry  J.  Ford,  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  public  development  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1898.     409  p.     $1.50). Professor  Gros- 

venor  of  Amherst  College  has  translated,  revised,  and  added 
to  Duruy's  well-known  General  history  of  tlie  world.  The  ad- 
ditions consist  of  an  introduction  and  a  summary  of  the 
events  since  1848.  The  maps  are  numerous  and  helpful 
(New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1898.  744  p.  $2.00). 
M.  Brunetiere's  Maniuxl  of  the  history  of  French  litera- 
ture, which  is  an  ideal  book  of  its  kind  and  which  should  be 
read  in  the  original  to  be  fully  appreciated,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Ralph  Derechef  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 

1898.     569  p.     $2.00). A  new  edition,  with  additions,  of 

Professor  Edward  Channing's  Students'  history  of  the  United 
States,  is  very  welcome  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1898.     615  p.     $1.40). Mr.  W.  W.  Willoughby  of 

the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  the  author  of  a  new  and 
most  excellent  book  entitled  Rights  and  duties  of  American 
citizenship  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,   1898.     336  p. 

$1.00). An  admirably  clear  and  simple  book  for  beginners 

in  zoology  is  Beddard's£/(?me«^ar'v  ^00/0^3;  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1898.     280  p.     $1.00). The  first  two 

volumes  in  the  valuable  series  to  be  known  as  Harper's  Scien- 
tific Memoirs  are  papers  by  Gay-Lussac,  Joule,  and  Thomson 
on  Free  expansion  of  gases,  translated  by  Professor  Ames  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  memoirs  on  Prismatic  and 
diffractive  spectra  by  von  Fraunhofer,  also  translated  and 
edited  by  Professor  Ames  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1898.  106  p.,  68  p.  75  cents,  60  cents). Ideals  and  pro- 
grams is  the  title  of  a  thoroly  sensible  and  practical  series  of 
talks  to  teachers  by  Miss  Gowdy  of  the  Washington  School, 
Minneapolis  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1898.  102  p. 
75  cents). 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS 
Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  Report  for  1898 
The  intellectual  life  of  teachers — ^The  deadening  influ- 
ence of  routine  in  teaching  is  well  known;  and  the 
constant  temptation  which  besets  all  teachers  to  let 
the  daily  routine  work  of  the  schoolroom  absorb  their 
whole  energy  is  too  familiar  to  need  description.  The 
virtue  of  the  good  teacher  consists  precisely  in  resist- 
ing and  overcoming  this  temptation.  In  this  struggle  the 
teacher  has  strong  allies  ready  to  give  aid.  One  of  these  is 
the  altruistic  impulse,  the  personal  interest  that  may  be  taken 
in  the  formation  of  each  pupil's  mind  and  character  through 
the  influence  of  teaching.  A  teacher  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
own  intellectual  interests,  as  apart  from  those  of  his  pupils, 
is  depriving  himself  of  his  very  strongest  ally  in  the  field  of 
motives;  namely,  a  personal  interest  in  the  pupils  committed 
to  his  care.  Said  a  college  professor,  "  What  can  be  more 
deadening  to  all  intellectual  interest  than  to  read  year  after 
year  the  same  classic  author  with  the  successive  classes  of 
students?  I  plead  for  a  frequent  change  of  authors."  An- 
other professor  replied,  "  My  chief  intellectual  interest  lies 
not  in  the  classic  author  read,  but  in  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  each  new  class  of  young  men  coming  under  my  in- 
struction. If  I  may  so  teach  as  to  awaken  and  sustain  in- 
tellectual life  in  them,  my  own  gains  in  vigor  thereby,  and  I 
care  very  little  what  particular  authors  I  use  for  the  purpose." 
The  contrast  between  the  two  professors  is  clear.  The  one 
was  merely  a  scholar,  the  other  was  a  teacher. 

But  no  teacher  can  afford  to  dispense  with  good  scholar- 
ship; for  without  it  he  fails  in  his  chief  desire,  which  is  to  be 
of  the  highest  service  to  his  pupils.  This  suggests  a  second 
strong  ally  of  the  teacher's  in  his  struggle  against  intellec- 
tual stagnation;  namely,  a  desire  to  improve  his  own  intel- 
lectual equipment.  "  Hence  it  is,"  as  I  remarked  last  year. 
"  a  good  test  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  schools  to 
take  an  account  of  the  studies  the  teachers  are  carrying  on 
for  themselves."  Such  an  account  was  taken  last  year  and 
has  been  taken  again  this  year.     No  one  can  read  the  details 
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of  these  accounts  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  this  city 
are  intellectually  very  much  alive.  They  show  it  by  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  their  intellectual  pursuits  while  out  of 
school.  I  wish  to  repudiate,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  facts  can  give,  the  general  charge,  some- 
times made  by  ill-informed  persons,  that  our  teachers  as  a 
body  are  lacking  in  culture,intelHgence,and  scholarly  interest. 
That  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  such  a  charge  may 
be  sustained  is  not  denied;  nor  is  it  forgotten  how  prone  peo- 
ple are  to  seize  upon  such  exceptional  cases  as  proofs  of  a 
general  charge.  But  the  more  favorable  opinion  is  the  right 
one;  and  it  is  wrong  to  permit  our  fair  view  of  the  whole  to 
be  obscured  unduly  by  the  few  unfavorable  instances. 

So  far  have  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  improve  themselves 
been  carried  in  many  instances  that  I  feel  bound  to  utter  a 
word  of  caution,  which  I  trust  will  be  taken  by  those,  and 
those  only,  who  need  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  teacher's 
overdoing  the  work  of  self-improvement  by  out-of-school 
study.  Especially  is  it  possible  to  spend  too  much  time  in 
attending  miscellaneous  courses  of  lectures  or  in  desultory 
reading.  It  is  better  to  spend  less  time  in  a  more  intensive 
study  of  one  or  two  subjects  than  to  spend  much  more  time 
roving  aimlessly  over  a  broader  field.  The  lecture  habit  and 
the  desultory  reading  habit  are  not  in  themselves  the  sources 
of  vigorous  intellectual  life.  One  good  course  of  lectures 
accompanied  by  a  carefully  selected  course  of  reading  on  the 
topics  of  the  lectures  will  give  much  more  satisfactory  results 
than  are  likely  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  "  The  much 
belectured  teachers  of  Boston  "  is  the  expression  of  a  bright 
teacher  who  with  her  companions  had  been  attending  three 
or  four  lectures  a  week,  and  had  begun  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  such  intellectual  stimulus  when  administered  in  such 
abundance.  I  quite  agree  with  her  in  her  doubts,  and  in  be- 
lieving that  a  more  concentrated  and  sustained  attention  to 
one  subject  at  a  time  would  be  better  than  so  much  scattered 
and  superficial  work. 

Now  I  hope  that  no  word  that  has  been  said  will  be  con- 
strued as  an  ungracious  comment  on  the  efforts  of  public- 
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spirited  people  to  furnish  the  teachers,  through  lectures  and 
otherwise,  with  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement.  All 
these  eflforts  are  most  thankfully  appreciated.  My  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  counsel  teachers  to  use  moderation  and  discrimi- 
nation in  making  their  selection  from  the  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunities thus  spread  before  them.  The  serious  difficulty  in 
exhorting  teachers  generally  to  make  use  of  such  opportuni- 
ties is  that  the  exhortation  stirs  those  who  need  no  stirring, 
but  fails  to  reach  those  who  do. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

Mayor  Van  Wyck's  The  extraordinary  man  who  rules  the  city  of 
Views  on  School  New  York  as  Richard  Croker's  Mask  has 
^°^'''*^  lately  expressed  some  more  of  his  invaluable 

opinions  concerning  schools  and  their  government.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  searching  for  men  who,  as  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  could  give  their  entire  time  to  the  schools. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  a  worse  ideal.  Teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  are  supposed  to  be  trained  and  competent 
members  of  a  profession,  and  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  schools;  but  the  proper  function  of  a  board  of  education  is 
far  different.  It  studies  the  needs  of  the  schools,  of  course, 
but  as  a  lay  body  it  must  in  last  resort  depend  upon  the  ad- 
vice and  information  given  by  professional  men  and  women. 
A  far  more  important  duty,  however,  is  to  represent  the  best 
public  opinion  and  the  highest  public  interest  in  passing  upon 
proposals  made  by  the  professional  directors  of  school  work. 
This  is  the  legitimate  function  of  a  lay  body  in  dealing  with 
professional  concerns;  but  to  probe  and  pry  about  in  an  ama- 
teurish way,  to  criticise  what  is  only  partially  understood,  and 
to  attempt  to  influence  and  control  what  should  he  unbiased 
professional  opinions  and  recommendations,  are  ways  of  im- 
peding, not  forwarding,  school  work.  No,  Mr.  Van  Wyck, 
do  not  turn  loose  upon  the  schools  men  with  nothing  else  to 
do;  find  busy  men,  representative  men  of  affairs,  accustomed 
to  dealing  promptly  and  decisively  with  important  and  far- 
reaching  purposes,  men  of  clear  views  and  high  intelligence, 
and  in  a  few  hours  each  month  they  will  be  able  to  perform 
all  the  legitimate  legislative  duties  of  a  board  of  education. 
If  the  superintendents  are  believed  to  be  incompetent,  turn 
them  out;  but  do  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  their 
work  so  long  as  they  are  responsible  officers. 

Another  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  sapient  suggestions  would, 
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if  carried  out,  be  so  productive  of  hannony,  order,  and  good 
discipline  in  the  teaching  force,  and  would  so  completely  di- 
vorce the  schools  from  politics,  that  we  submit  it  without 
extended  comment.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  some  princi- 
pals and  teachers  ought  to  be  appointed  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  right  to  return  to  similar  positions,  without 
prejudice,  when  their  terms  of  office  were  ended.     Whew! 


That  fine  old  educational  mastodon,  Com- 
SaA^t°^  *"      *  missioner  Little,  is  Tammany's  president  of 

Tammany's  new  school  board  for  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  He  is  supported  by 
two  other  representative  antediluvians,  Commissioners  Liv- 
ingston and  Moriarty;  but  some  of  the  other  men  named  by 
Mayor  Van  Wyck  belong  to  a  higher  and  better  order  of 
citizenship.  In  consequence,  we  predict  an  early  rift  in  Tam- 
many's pet  lute;  for  Commissioners  O'Brien,  Van  Hoesen, 
Kittel,  and  Davis  are  not  men  who  can  be  held  to  a  reaction- 
ary policy  indefinitely,  and  they  are  not  so  easily  impressed  as 
are  some  others  by  the  "  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder." 
Superintendent  Jasper,  who  revels  -in  manipulation  by  indi- 
rection and  who  is  an  adept  at  it,  will  now  resume  some  of  his 
lost  prominence  and  will  speak  to  the  world  through  Com- 
missioner Little.  Meanwhile,  the  order  of  the  day  will  be 
attacks  on  high  schools  and  higher  education  generally,  on 
"  fads,"  on  "  imported  "  teachers,  and  other  modern  devices 
for  helping  children  on  in  the  world. 


The  very  careful  codification  and  revision  of 
Educatl7n^Llw       ^he  educational  laws  of  New  York  which  the 

Statutory  Revision  Commissioners  have 
submitted  to  the  legislature  is  at  once  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
of  disappointment.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  in  so  far  as  it 
brings  together  in  one  consistent,  well-arranged  law  all  of 
the  provisions  controlling  the  educational  activity  of  the 
State.  The  language  is  accurate  and  uniform,  and  the  work 
of  codification  and  revision  has  been  most  intelligently  done. 
Among  the  distinct  gains  of  the  proposed  law  are  the  defini- 
tions.    For  example: 
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The  public  schools  shall  provide  instruction  in  the  English  language  in 
the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, geography,  drawing,  physiology  and  hygiene,  American  history,  civil 
government,  and  good  behavior. 

2.  Good  morals  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Bible  may  be  read  either  as  a 
part  of  the  school  exercises  or  otherwise.  Such  readmg  may  be  from  any 
version,  but  must  be  without  note  or  comment. 

3.  In  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  or  permitted  by  the 
school  authorities,  the  superintendent,  or  by  law  (§  5). 

"  Secondary  "  refers  to  the  four  years  of  instruction  between  elementary 
school  and  college.  "  Secondaiy  school  "  includes  any  school  or  depart- 
ment under  visitation  of  the  University  which  gives  one  or  more  years  of 
secondary  instruction. 

"  Colleges  "  are  chartered  institutions  requiring  for  admission  not  less 
than  a  four-year  high-school  or  academic 

[these  four  words  =  secondary] 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  having  adequate  libraries,  museums,  labora- 
tories, and  other  equipment  and  facilities,  and  at   least   six  professors  or 
their  equivalent 

[a  dark  and  dubious  phrase], 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  one  or  more  registered  courses  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  leading  to  a  bachelors  degree. 

"  Universities  "  are  endowed  and  chartered  institutions  with  examining 
and  degree-conferring  powers,  which  give  courses  leading  to  higher  degrees 
in  the  general  or  philosophic  faculty  and  in  not  less  than  three  special 
schools 

[this  would   rule  out  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago  if  they  were  in  New 

York  State], 
and  which  have  faculties,  libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  other  equip- 
ment and  facilities  adequate  for  specialized  instruction  of  students  prepared 
by  previous  college  training,  and  for  conserving,  advancing,  and  dissem- 
inating knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  by  research  and  publication 
(§600). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disappointment  is  natural  and 
great  that  this  golden  opportunity  is  let  pass  without  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  educational  departments  in  one,  to  the 
end  that  the  existing  and  wholly  unnecessary  friction,  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  expenditure,  and  complexity  may  be  done 
away  with.  The  district  system  is  not  abolished,  as  it  should 
be;  normal-school  diplomas  are  stilllife  licenses  to  teach,  as 
they  should  not  be;  the  superintendent  is  still  to  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature,  and  therefore  primarily  on  political  grounds; 
the  commissioners  are  not  required  to  have  an  adequate  edu- 
cational qualification  and  are  not  properly  paid;  the  crying 
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need  of  the  rural  schools  for  more  and  better  supervision  is 
not  met. 

Our  own  judgment  is  that  an  attempt  should  be  made, 
even  if  unsuccessful,  to  amend  the  bill  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticulars named.  The  first  point  mentioned  is  especially 
important.  Many  persons  throughout  the  State,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  schools,  are  fast  losing  patience  at  the  inability 
of  the  two  educational  departments  to  come  together  on  a 
common  educational  platform,  and  unless  some  progress  in 
unifying  the  work  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  that  of  the  university  is  made  soon,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  legislature  will 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  those  de- 
partments, and  effect  the  needed  reforms  over  their  heads. 
This  is  said  with  the  kindest  and  friendliest  feelings  toward 
Secretary  Dewey  and  Superintendent  Skinner,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  who  must  either  move  soon  or 
else  see  movement  go  on  without  them. 


The  Committee  of  Twelve  appointed  two 
Teachine  *°^*^*  years  ago  by  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation, to  outline  courses  of  secondary  in- 
struction in  French  and  German  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  methods  of  teaching,  have  completed  their 
report,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  report  is  a  comprehensive  and  painstaking  document 
of  great  value.  It  contains  about  twenty-five  thousand 
words  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  sections. 

Section  i  is  preliminary;  it  describes  what  the  committee 
have  done  and  how  they  approached  the  problem.  Section  2 
deals  with  the  value  of  the  modern  languages  in  secondary 
instruction.  Section  3  contains  a  critical  review  of  methods 
of  teaching  (the  grammar  method,  the  natural  method,  the 
psychological  method,  the  phonetic  method,  and  the  reading 
method).  Section  4  deals  with  method  as  related  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers;  section  5  with  the  question  of  French 
and  German  in  grades  below  the  secondary  school.  In  sec- 
tion 6  the  committee  propose  that  there  be  recognized  for 
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the  country  at  large  three  grades  of  preparatory  instruction 
in  French  and  German,  to  be  known  as  the  elementary,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  advanced,  and  corresponding  normally 
to  courses  of  two,  three,  and  four  years.  The  grounds  of  this 
proposal  are  explained  at  length.  Section  7  takes  up  the 
elementary  course  in  German,  indicating  what  the  aim  of  the 
instruction  should  be,  what  work  should  be  done,  and  how 
it  should  be  done.  Extended  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
deal  with  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  colloquial  practice, 
grammar,  the  choice  of  reading  matter,  sight-reading,  and 
with  nearly  every  other  important  practical  question  that 
arises  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  beginners.  Sec- 
tions 8~i2  do  the  same  thing  for  the  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced course  in  German  and  for  the  proposed  three  courses 
in  French.  Section  13  is  devoted  to  model  examination- 
papers  for  admission  to  college.  The  report  contains  numer- 
ous footnotes  giving  bibliographies  and  references  to  recent 
educational  discussions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  report  will 
be  accepted  as  authoritative  and  will  rank  with  the  best 
American  and  foreign  contributions  to  educational  theory 
and  practice.  The  committee  which  did  this  excellent  piece 
of  work  consisted  of  the  following  men: 

Calvin  Thomas,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Co- 
lumbia University,  chairman',  E.  H.  Babbitt,  Instructor  in 
Germanic  Languages,  Columbia  University,  secretary;  B.  L. 
Bowen,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
,  versity;  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Professor  of  German,  Hamilton 
College;  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor  of  German,  University  of 
Kansas;  S.  W.  Cutting,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  A.  M.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  C.  H.  Grandgent, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  University;  G. 
A.  Hench,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of 
Michigan;  Hugo  A.  Rennert,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Pennsylvania;  Wm.  B.  Snow,  Teacher 
of  French,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  W. 
Wells,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  the 
South. 
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^  ^    ,      .  The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  re- 

Degrees  Conferred        _^   .  o   ^  .        .  . 

Here  !  P°^  *^^  1896—97  furnishes  Statistics  of  35 

"  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for 
both  sexes  "  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  grieved  not  to 
find  upon  this  list  the  admirable  and  enterprising  Mount 
Hope  College,  situated  in,  by,  near,  or  upon  the  active 
metropolis  of  Rogers,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  We  are 
grieved  because  this  institution  is,  we  are  assured,  "  free  from 
debt  "  and  "  chartered  to  confer  any  and  all  degrees  conferred 
by  any  college  in  the  State  of  Ohio."  To  take  a  degree  from 
an  institution  that  is  free  from  debt  is  a  sufficiently  novel  ex- 
perience to  attract  many  ambitious  youths,  but  when  one 
appreciates  that  here  at  any  rate  "general  education,  personal 
standing,  and  successful  exj>erience  will  have  much  to  do  in 
the  granting  of  advanced  degrees,"  and  that  the  little  that  re- 
mains will  be  done  by  a  trifling  fee,  it  is  obvious  that  in  Mount 
Hope  College  at  least  we  have  a  world-university  in  which 
the  faculty  are  not  overworked.  This  contribution  to  educa- 
tion should,  of  itself,  have  secured  for  Mount  Hope  College, 
of  Rogers,  Ohio,  a  place  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
list.  We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Harris  has  over- 
looked not  only  one  of  the  duties,  but  one  of  the  privileges,  of 
his  high  office.' 

We  are  impressed,  too,  with  the  opportunity  here  afforded 
for  traveling  salesmen,  political  orators,  and  itinerant  musi- 
cians to  be  appropriately  decorated  with  any  or  all  of  the 
degrees  of  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  A.  B.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  M.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
D,  D.,  and  LL.  D.,  as  fate  may  decree  and  the  fee  provide. 
For  we  read  that  "  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  may 
become  candidates  for  degrees  whenever  the  success  and 
common  fame  in  their  line  of  professional  work  seem  to  justify 
the  honor  to  be  conferred."  Nor  are  the  classics  discrimi- 
nated against ;  for  it  is  expressly  stated  the  "  Odessy,"  Book- 
keeping, New  Testament,  and  "  Com.  Course  "  are  among 
the  subjects  for  which  credit  will  be  given,  especially  if  they 
have  been  taught  for  fair  salaries. 

On  the  whole,  we  like  Mount  Hope  College,  Rogers, 
Ohio.  Its  faculty  of  fourteen  begins  in  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  ends  in  telegraphy,  thus  insuring  a  training 
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that  reaches  from  the  cortex  to  the  flexor  and  pronator 
muscles.  The  post-graduate  examiners,  on  whom  grave  re- 
sponsibility rests,  are  drawn  not  only  from  Rogers  itself,  but 
from  the  famous  educational  capitals  of  La  Rue,  O.;  West 
Jefferson,  O.;  New  London,  O.;  Mayville,  N.  Y.;  Howell, 
Mich.,  and  Altoona,  Pa.  A  degree  from  this  institution  will 
be  a  priceless  possession. 


The  eighth  issue  of  the  indispensable  Min- 
Notes  and  News     erva,   year-book   of   the   universities   of   the 

world,  has,  as  frontispiece,  an  etched  portrait 
of  F.  F.  Martens,  professor  of  international  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg.  Paris  claims  an  attendance  of 
12,047  ^"<^^  leads  all  other  universities  in  size.  Berlin  follows 
with  10,306,  of  whom  5606  are  matriculated  students.  Har- 
vard is  credited  with  3674,  and  comes  ninth  on  the  list.  Ox- 
ford has  3408,  Leipzig  3277,  and  Edinburgh  2850.  Minerva 
grows  increasingly  useful  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
any  college  or  university  library  or  any  well-equipped  edi- 
torial office  can  do  without  it. 


The  Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  which  always  takes 
great  pains  with  its  statistics,  publishes  a  table  which 
shows  the  astonishing  growth  of  Harvard  during  the 
last  decade.  In  ten  years  the  number  of  enrolled 
students  has  risen  from  1899  to  3879,  or,  including 
the  Summer  School  and  Radcliffe  College  (both  of  which 
should  be  included),  from  2380  to  5437.  The  comparisons 
Avith  the  other  large  universities — Johns  Hopkins,  Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago,  Columbia,  Yale,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania — 
are  interesting,  but  somewhat  misleading  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent basis  on  which  the  several  returns  are  made  up.  We 
venture  to  suggest  to  Professor  Hart,  who  prepares  the 
tables,  that  a  separate  item  for  extension  students,  one  for 
non-resident  graduate  students,  and  a  warning  not  to  report 
the  same  student  under  more  than  one  head,  would  bring  out 
some  facts  from  his  informants  at  other  universities  that  the 
figures,  as  at  present  furnished  him,  conceal. 
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The  graduate  schools  rank  in  this  order:  Chicago  370, 
Harvard  319,  Columbia  313,  Yale  270,  Johns  Hopkins  192, 
Pennsylvania  151,  Wisconsin  87,  Michigan  73. 

The  law  schools  rank:  Michigan  720,  Harvard  543,  Colum- 
bia 341,  Pennsylvania  312,  Yale  195. 

The  medical  schools  rank:  Pennsylvania  793,  Columbia 
695,  Harvard  546,  Michigan  408,  Johns  Hopkins  201.  Yale 
112. 

The  totals  for  undergraduates  in  arts  and  sciences  are:  Har- 
vard 2260,  Yale  1755,  Michigan  1429,  Wisconsin  1097, 
Columbia  802,  Chicago  783,  Pennsylvania  653,  Johns  Hop- 
kins 187. 

The  following  table  brings  out  at  a  glance  the  relative  nu- 
merical rank  of  the  universities  compared: 


f/Mdergraduates 

University 

in     arts     and 
sciences 

Graduate 
schools 

Law 

Medicine 

Totals 

Chicago 

6 

I 





6 

Columbia 

5 

3 

3 

a 

5 

Harvard 

I 

2 

2 

3 

I 

Johns  Hopkins 

8 

5 

— 

5 

8 

Michigan.    . 

3 

8 

I 

4 

3 

Pennsylvania 

7 

6 

4 

I 

2 

Wisconsin    . 

4 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Yale     .... 

2 

4 

5 

6 

4 

The  appointment  by  Commissioner  General  Peck  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  New  York  to 
be  director  of  the  department  of  education  and  social  econ- 
omy at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  insures  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  an  educational  exhi])it 
to  represent  the  United  States.  As  the  space  allotted  is  very 
limited,  this  exhibit  must  be  selective,  not  collective;  and  all 
teachers  and  educational  institutions  will  certainly  be  glad 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Rogers  in  making  the  most  creditable 
showing  possible  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country. 


EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW 

MARCH,   i8g() 


SCIENTIFIC  vs.  POETIC  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

To  be  properly  called  poetic,  a  method  of  educational  study 
must  in  its  genesis  or  scope  be  animated  by  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  that  characterizes  poetry.  Dismissing 
rhyme  and  rhythm  as  inapplicable  to  the  present  use  of  the 
word  poetic,  investigation  will  show  (i)  that  poetry  always 
seeks  to  give  a  rounded  view  of  truth,  often  from  an  isolated 
standpoint,  and  (2)  that  it  portrays  this  view  in  terms  of  the 
imagination.  The  Psalm  of  life,  no  less  than  the  Divine 
comedy,  tells  in  pictured  language  a  complete  stor}^  Just 
so,  every  poem  is  at  once  an  artistic  whole  and  a  product  of 
the  imagination.  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  cares  little  for 
artistic  wholes,  and  nothing  at  all  for  unverifiable  creations 
of  the  imagination.  To  be  scientific,  a  method  of  study  must 
be  marked  by  fidelity  in  the  observation  of  facts,  and  by  at 
least  some  demonstrable  certainty  in  the  application  of 
theory.  Many  theories  now  regarded  as  scientific  have  had 
antecedent  stages  that  may  be  described  as  poetic.  The  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  for  example,  was  for  ages  the  dream  of 
philosophers.  It  permeated  the  thinking  of  Heraclitus,  of 
Democritus,  of  Leibniz,  long  before  it  became  a  scientific 
theory  with  Darwin  and  his  successors.  In  its  poetic  stages 
it  could  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved;  it  inspired  to 
dreams,  but  could  not  contribute  to  knowledge.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  atomic  theory.  With  Democritus  it  permitted 
a  better  picture  of  the  construction  of  the  universe  than  did 
the  qualitative  elements  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  of  his  pred- 
ecessors; yet  its  validity  rested  upon  poetic  visions,  not  in 
the  least  upon  demonstration.     Even  in  its  unscientific  form 
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this  theory  led  to  activity,  for  alchemists  and  chemists 
patiently  tried  for  fifteen  hundred  years  to  convert  base 
metals  into  gold.  Not  until  the  lapse  of  this  period  did  they 
become  convinced  that  at  least  one  assumption  of  that 
theory  was  erroneous — namely,  the  doctrine  that  all  atoms 
are  alike,  and  that  bodies  differ  only  as  their  atoms  are  dif- 
ferently arranged.  This  effort,  prolonged  for  such  an  almost 
inconceivable  period,  is  an  object-lesson  of  colossal  magni- 
tude in  teaching  us  to  discriminate  between  a  poetic  and  a 
scientific  construction  of  a  theory.  Now,  however,  the 
atomic  theory  has  passed  from  the  realm  of  poetry  to  that  of 
science,  for  its  validity  rests  upon  the  verifiable  facts  of  simple 
and  multiple  proportions  in  chemical  compounds. 

The  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  a  structure  of  the  imagina- 
tion; that  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  a  verifiable 
scientific  fact.  It  was  chiefly  because  the  imagination  of  the 
churchman  entwined  itself  with  that  of  the  old  poetic 
astronomer  that  the  long  conflict  between  theology  and 
science  arose.  Now  that  religious  constructions  are  no 
longer  intimately  associated  with  those  of  science,  the  latter 
proceeds  upon  its  way  unimpeded.  Its  triumphs  now  are  the 
common  property  of  the  race,  not  the  dangerous  possession 
of  the  few.  Not  a  little  of  modem  physical  and  mathe- 
matical science  is  still  divided  between  the  poetic  and  the 
scientific  stages  of  its  development.  For  example,  a  fourth 
dimension  of  space,  a  triangle  the  sum  of  whose  angles  is  less 
or  greater  than  two  right  angles,  a  multiplicity  of  parallels 
passing  thru  a  given  point — all  these  are  the  products  of 
mathematical  phantasy,  even  tho  the  demonstrations  fol- 
lowing from  their  assumption  may  be  as  rigid  as  those  of 
Euclid. 

If,  then,  physical  and  even  mathematical  sciences  have 
passed  thru  or  are  still  partially  in  those  imaginative,  unveri- 
fiable  stages  that  have,  with  perhaps  some  license  of  speech, 
been  called  poetic,  it  is  surely  to  be  expected  that  a  descrip- 
tive science  like  education  will  even  more  than  they  be  sub- 
ject to  a  mixture  of  poetic  and  scientific  treatment. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  advocate — much  less  to  condemn — 
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either  the  poetic  or  the  scientific  method  of  study,  but  to  dis- 
criminate between  them.  We  go  to  poetry  for  refinement  of 
feehng,  for  inspiration,  for  upHfting  power;  finding  these,  we 
are  often  incited  to  seek  for  exact  knowledge.  We  go  to 
science  for  the  demonstrable  laws  that  explain  known  facts; 
finding  these  only  within  certain  limits,  we  are  often  stimu- 
lated to  enter  the  realms  of  imagination.  Which  is  better? 
Who  can  tell?  We  only  know  that  the  two  are  different, 
having  diverse  functions. 

Just  as  the  ancients,  lacking  scientific  instruments,  facts, 
and  methods,  produced  poetic  theories  of  nature,  so  the  men 
of  the   seventeenth   and   eighteenth   centuries,   lacking  the 
methods  of  comparative  study  in   the   domains  of  human 
thought,  produced  equally  fanciful  systems  in  the  realms  of 
government,  of  natural  theology,  of  political  economy,  of 
psychology,  and  of  education.     The  heroic  period  of  philo- 
sophic speculation  closed  indeed  as  late  as  1830  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Hegel.     The  entire  group,  tho  differing  widely  in 
merit,  have  certain  characteristics  in  common.     Some  real  or 
fancied  principle  or  insight  is  made  the  seed  from  which  the 
whole  unfolds.     Thus,  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  poetic  con- 
ception of  primitive  man,  Rousseau  constructs  on  the  one 
hand  a  fanciful  government,  on  the  other  a  fanciful  educa- 
tion.    Leibniz,  by  holding  an  entelechy  of  Aristotle  in  the 
focus  of  his  imagination,  beholds  the  universe  unfold.     Iler- 
bart  seizes  the  same  primeval  atom  and,  depriving  it  of  most 
of  its  power  of  action,  constructs  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.     Hegel  boldly  subjects  the  creative  power  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  rigor  of  his  analysis,  when  we  see  apparently  the 
methods  by  which  the  worlds  begin  to  spring  into  existence. 
In  like  manner  he  subjects  all  that  can  interest  the  human 
mind  to  the  same  rigid  analysis — art,  science,  government, 
law,  education,   theology.     These  systems,   whether  begin- 
ning with  the  inconceivably  little,  as  with  Leibniz  and  Her- 
bart,  or  the  immeasurably  great,  as  with  Hegel;  the  originally 
good,  as  with  Rousseau,  or  the  radically  bad,  as  with  Kant; 
whether  the  products  of  diseased  or  exalted  or  logical  imagi- 
nation, all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  undemonstrable,  not 
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subject  to  verification,  as  little  to  be  proved  as  disproved;  for 
this  reason — they  are  artistic  rather  than  scientific.  They 
may  warm  the  heart  or  exercise  the  powers  of  logical 
thought,  but  they  do  not  contribute  to  scientific  methods  of 
finding  or  verifying  the  laws  of  human  society. 

These  old  poetic  methods  of  study  have  been  displaced  in 
human  as  in  natural  sciences  by  the  modem  historical  or 
comparative  method.  Fact  now  takes  the  place  of  fiction, 
tentative  stages  of  artistic  wholes,  and  verifiable  hypotheses 
of  poetic  theories.  Only  in  education,  as  Dilthey  tells  us 
in  his  remarkable  paper  before  the  Prussian  Royal  Scientific 
Society,  has  progress  been  refused.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  older  theories  of  education  founded  by  Rousseau,  Her- 
bart,  and  Hegel  should  partake  of  the  old  characteristics,  but 
it  is  indeed  suprising  that  Spencer,  an  evolutionist,  should 
write  a  book  on  education  with  no  evolution  in  it;  or  Bain, 
a  scientist,  should  produce  a  theory  in  which  the  end  of 
education,  the  relative  value  of  studies,  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing, are  represented  as  belonging  to  a  closed  system,  in  which 
the  modern  methods  of  comparative  study  find  no  place. 

There  are  at  least  three  important  themes  for  every  teacher 
to  consider.  They  are:  (i)  the  ends  for  which  we  educate, 
(2)  the  mind  to  be  educated,  and  (3)  the  means  for  effecting 
the  education. 

It  is  to  these  subjects  of  study,  both  poetically  and  scien- 
tifically considered,  that  I  would  call  your  attention. 

To  what  end  shall  we  educate?  The  answer  of  the  ages 
has  been  as  varied  as  national  ideals  or  stages  of  progress. 
To  the  Greek  at  one  time  the  answer  was,  for  practical  com- 
munal life;  at  another  it  was,  for  wisdom,  since  the  wise  alone 
are  the  good;  at  still  a  third  period  the  answer  was^  for  per- 
sonal worth  and  culture.  The  Hebrew  educated  that  his  son 
might  know  and  obey  the  law  of  God;  the  Roman,  that  his 
son  might  know  and  obey  the  law  of  man.  The  mediaeval 
church  trained  her  children  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
obedience.  The  Pagan  renascence  revived  the  Greek  ideals 
of  personal  culture  as  ends  of  education;  many  think  with 
Herbert  Spencer  that  modern  science  is  the  chief  end  of  edu- 
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cation,  enabling  the  individual  to  survive  under  the  stress  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  They  hold  that  the  so-called 
culture  studies  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  solid  education 
that  primitive  adornment  bears  to  civilized  clothing.  Rous- 
seau would  educate  the  youth  to  shun  society,  since  man  is 
born  good  and  society  perverts  him;  Kant  finds  in  the  ab- 
stract concepts  of  the  moral  law  the  ends  of  education,  for 
man  is  born  bad,  while  the  allurements  of  worldly  existence 
only  confirm  his  radically  evil  tendencies.  Some  say,  edu- 
cate for  purity  of  intention;  some,  for  intellectual  power; 
some,  for  practical  efficiency.  Not  a  few  have  demanded  an 
education  for  man  as  be  must  live,  while  others  say,  educate 
him  for  the  life  he  ought  to  live.  One  party  demands  an 
education  that  will  develop  man's  original  nature,  since  this 
is  assumed  to  be  wholly  good;  another  claims  that  the  real 
must  give  place  to  the  ideal  nature  as  an  end  in  education; 
finally,  while  one  says,  educate  for  earth,  another  exclaims, 
educate  for  Heaven! 

What  can  the  poor  students  of  education  do  amidst  this 
confusion?  Many  of  the  voices  are  persuasive,  some  are 
commanding,  all  are  persistent.  Yet  each  demands  a 
peculiar  selection  and  use,  both  of  the  matter  and  the  method 
of  education.  How  can  one  make  a  scientific  study  of  edu- 
cational ends  for  the  present  age?  Only,  I  apprehend,  by 
applying  to  education  the  methods  that  have  illumined 
other  fields  of  research.  If  every  known  science,  natural  and 
human,  except  education,  has  been  made  alive  by  the  his- 
torical or  comparative  method,  why  should  we  not  expect  it 
will  do  as  much  for  that?  Such  a  method  would  show  that, 
despite  the  visions  of  the  poets,  every  nation,  race,  or  order 
having  the  power  has  given  a  training  to  its  youth  that  in 
its  opinion  best  furnished  the  true  requisites  for  survival. 
Open  at  any  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  if  you 
would  understand  the  education  of  the  people,  study  their 
ideals  and  institutions.  In  these  you  will  find  the  key  to 
their  education.  If  the  national  purposes  are  simple,  the 
education  is  marked  by  like  simplicity  in  its  aims;  if  the 
national  life  is  complex,  the  same  complexity  is  found  in  edu- 
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cation.  Would  an  American  teacher  study  scientifically  the 
ends  for  which  we  educate,  let  him  study  the  evolution  of 
this  people.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  in  two  hundred  years 
we  have  many  times  repeated,  in  one  portion  and  another  of 
our  vast  domain,  the  principal  stages  of  the  more  slowly 
developing  European  civilizations.  The  student  will  have 
to  follow  with  fidelity  the  stages  of  our  development  in 
religion,  government,  and  politics;  he  will  need  to  follow  the 
unfolding  of  our  material  wealth  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  the  growth  of  manufacture,  and  the  in- 
vention and  perfection  of  wonderful  instruments  of  trans- 
portation and  communication;  he  will  have  to  investigate  the 
financial  problems  of  universal  education,  the  growing  inde- 
pendence and  increased  public  services  of  women.  In  short, 
to  comprehend  the  ends  of  our  education  as  they  are,  he  will 
have  to  become  a  student  of  our  civilization  as  it  is.  Would 
he  study  scientifically  the  ends  of  our  education  as  they 
ought  to  be,  he  will  need  to  combine  in  one  view  his  noblest 
conception  of  human  character  with  the  best  material  en- 
vironment that  a  bountiful  Providence  and  an  intelligent 
people  can  provide.  On  the  objective  side,  therefore,  the 
future  student  of  education  will  need  to  lay  a  deep  founda- 
tion in  historical,  f>olitical,  economic,  and  social  science. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  subjective  side,  and  ask  what, 
for  the  teacher,  are  scientific,  what  are  poetic  methods  of 
studying  the  mind? 

Among  the  closed  systems  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
rational  psychology  held  an  honored  place.  Tho  long  since 
abandoned  by  the  investigator  as  incapable  of  further  devel- 
opment, this  form  of  psychology  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to 
dominate  our  educational  thought  and  practice.  Books  are 
still  written  whose  methods  are  those  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
which  are  purely  a  priori  and  abstract.  We  have  in  them  the 
metaphysical  arguments  for  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  self- 
active  cause,  and  the  Hegelian  unfolding  of  lower  into  higher 
faculties.  Of  the  high  quality  of  much  of  this  work  there 
can  be  no  question.  Nobody  can  justly  impugn  the  logical 
acumen  of  the  thinkers  who  originated  these  systems,  but 
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when  a  method  has  reached  the  Hmits  of  its  fruitful  develop- 
ment, it  should  be  abandoned  for  one  that  incites  to  progress. 
A  closed  thought-system  has  its  advantages,  doubtless,  when 
it  is  desired  to  justify  a  static  institution,  but  it  is  a  poor  guide 
in  a  progressive  subject  like  education;  for,  instead  of  incit- 
ing to  progress,  it  encourages  the  attempt  to  box  all  human 
knowledge  in  its  inelastic  categories  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
classification  alone. 

Scarcely  less  paralyzing  than  the  abstractions  of  a  static 
psychology  are  those  that  attempt  to  base  the  whole 
structure  of  psychology  upon  the  primacy  of  some  single 
phase  of  mind.  With  one  group,  nothing  counts  but 
the  transcendental  will,  which  is  regarded  as  so  universal 
that  a  recent  author  makes  its  roots  extend  downward 
thru  the  animal,  the  plant,  and  even  the  inorganic 
world.  Another  author,  more  zealous  than  others,  declares 
that  a  good  system  of  educational  doctrine  must  begin  with 
protoplasm — or  perhaps  it  is  with  the  protozoa.  One  may 
have  even  a  profound  respect  for  rational  psychology,  yet 
question  its  all-sufficiency  as  an  educational  organon. 

Herbart  and  his  school  start  from  the  assumption  of  the 
•  primacy  of  ideas,  out  of  which  all  functions,  faculties,  and 
facilities  are  evolved.  Tho  perhaps  more  workable  in  con- 
crete education  than  the  more  abstract  conception  of  rational 
psychology,  the  doctrine  is  subject  to  the  same  fatal 
weaknesses  that  have  attended  all  eighteenth-century  phi- 
losophy. Tho  inveighing  against  such  methods  as  obsolete, 
Dilthey  himself  proposes  a  third  basis  for  a  universally  valid 
system  of  educational  theory,  which  is  the  primacy  of  the 
feelings  and  impulses.  These  he  thinks  are  primitive,  since 
they  always  stand  as  mediators  between  our  ideas  and  our 
volitions.  Taken  rigidly  in  any  given  generation,  this 
method  is  hardly  superior  to  those  making  the  will  or  the 
ideas  primary,  for  it  is  a  piece  taken  as  controlling  the  whole. 
Even  if  certain  impulses  and  feelings  are  native  to  the  mind, 
they  are  likely,  if  harmful,  to  be  early  inhibited,  or  supplanted 
by  others  more  useful  to  the  individual.  It  is  only  as  a  part 
of  genetic  race  psychology  that  such  a  method  can  be  truly 
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scientific  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  l^ach  new  ciK)ch  in 
human  histon-  leaves  the  race  witli  a  new  set  of  impulses  and 
feelings,  or  at  least  a  new  field  for  their  exercise.  Thus  the 
Church,  during-  its  long  ecclesiastical  and  civil  reign,  left  upon 
the  race  an  indelible  impulse  for  social  order.  This  impulse 
is  reflected  to-day  in  English  law  and  government.  It  is 
reflected  too  in  the  American  determination  to  preserve  order 
at  any  cost.  In  similar  manner  our  long  tutelage  in  pioneer 
life  and  its  influences  has  begotten  in  us  a  set  of  feelings  and 
impulses  diflferent  from  those  found  among  any  other  people, 
and  w-hich,  collectively  considered,  make  up  what  we  mean 
by  the  American  character.  Of  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on 
American  education,  I  shall  speak  later. 

A  science  never  has  so  much  potency  as  when  it  is  being 
actively  developed ;  it  is  never  so  inert  as  when  it  reaches  the 
static  stage,  taking  its  place  among  the  deductive  sciences. 
For  this  reason  the  old  static  forms  of  rational  psychology  in 
which  progress  is  no  longer  possible  become  of  merely  formal 
utility  as  a  guide  to  education.  Such  a  psychology  belongs 
with  the  closed  systems  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  does  not  mean  that  its  insights  are  not  true 
and  valuable,  but  that,  unless  some  new  living  impulse  can  be 
put  into  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  truly  scientific  method  of  study- 
ing the  mind.  It  is  evident  from  this  point  of  view  that  no 
study  of  the  mind  to-day  is  really  scientific  which  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  active  work  that  is  being  done  all 
over  the  world  in  every  field  of  psychological  investigation. 
The  form  of  psychology  of  most  value  to  the  teacher  is  that 
which  we  call  genetic.  It  studies  the  mind  in  its  develop- 
ment from  infancy  to  age,  supplementing  investigations 
into  the  psychic  activities  of  the  individual  by  those  of  the 
nation  or  the  race.  Yet  even  here  there  is  danger  of  drifting 
from  science  into  poetry. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  old  rational  psy- 
chology is  to  petrify  into  abstractions,  ceasing  to  be  a  living 
motive  for  the  investigation  of  the  teacher;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  genetic  psychology,  which  would  study  the  mani- 
festations   of    mind    according    to    their   unfolding   by    the 
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methods  of  comparative  science,  may  likewise  easily  run  into 
what  may  be  fairly  called  poetic  stages.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  begin  so  far  l)ack  in  the  study  of  mental  evolution  that  the 
student  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  surmises.  Thus,  in  sociology,  one 
of  our  well-known  authors  goes  back  to  the  animal  world  for 
the  development  of  his  leading  principle,  t]ie  consciousness  of 
kind — and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  psychologists  to  run  back 
into  our  primitive  or  our  arboreal  or  even  our  aquatic  stages 
of  existence  in  order  to  find  the  genesis  of  our  fears,  our  in- 
stincts, and  our  impulses.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  here  we 
are  drifting  beyond  the  realms  of  science  into  those  of  poetry-. 
The  "  reverberations  "  of  our  arboreal  existence  which  have 
been  traced  out  in  our  feelings  and  fears,  our  likings  and 
antipathies  are  too  remote  to  be  of  definite  scientific  value. 
Like  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  they  need 
to  be  interpreted  to  be  of  significance.  I  know  a  favorite 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the  tadpole.  It 
might  be  assumed,  the  argument  runs,  that  one  could  help 
the  tadpole  to  a  more  rapid  development  by  cutting  off  its 
tail  since  this  must  ultimately  be  absorbed.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  if  this  were  done  his  hind  legs  would  remain  un- 
developed. To  become  a  frog  he  must  pass  thru  all  the 
stages  of  tadpole  evolution.  Similarly,  it  is  argued,  if  we 
have  simian  traits  of  character  the  proper  way  to  surmount 
them  is  to  pass  thru  them,  so  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  provide  nutriment  for  these  ancient  impulses  and 
desires.  Convincing  as  this  analogy  may  seem,  it  is  possible 
that  the  contrary  could  by  like  reasoning  be  as  easily 
made  out.  There  are,  the  physiologists  tell  us,  in  the  human 
body  many  rudimentary  organs  pointing  to  earlier  stages  of 
existence.  The  most  in  evidence  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the 
vermiform  appendix,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  organism  to  develop  this  remnant  of  an  earlier 
stage  of  existence.  Our  hope  is  that  it  will  remain  unde- 
veloped; our  remedy  is,  if  it  persists  in  making  itself  felt,  to 
eliminate  it  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  So,  too,  if  one  has  in- 
deed rudimentary  muscles  for  moving  the  ears,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  leave  these  asinine  qualities  quiescent.     Because 
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apelike  characteristics  are  so  often  seen  in  children  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  we  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  nourish 
these  tendencies,  but  we  try  our  best  to  suppress  or  eliminate 
them.  So,  of  deep-seated  fears,  instincts,  and  impulses  that 
may  have  arisen  in  earlier  stages  of  human  or  prehuman 
existence  when  they  were  requisites  for  the  survival  of  the 
individual,  we  may  argue  that,  being  no  longer  helpful,  they 
should  not  be  nourished,  but  suppressed.  Because  a  child  in 
his  early  years  has  a  tendency  to  worship  the  moon,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  seriously  concern  ourselves  with 
passing  him  thru  the  different  phases  of  his  lunacy.  It  would 
seem  more  rational  forthwith  to  let  him  forget  that  applica- 
tion of  his  powers  of  reverence  and  turn  him  to  those  which 
subsequent  and  more  rational  stages  of  human  existence 
show  to  be  higher  and  better  forms.  It  may  be  of  some 
speculative  value  to  the  investigator  to  trace  the  fear  of 
snakes  back  to  the  time  when  our  simian  ancestors  trembled 
in  their  leafv  coverts  before  the  attacks  of  the  boa  constrictor; 
or  to  trace  a  boy's  fondness  for  swimming  to  his  antecedent 
aquatic  existence  when  he  was  a  fish;  but  for  practical  pur- 
poses of  education,  such  speculations  must  be  classed  with 
poetry  rather  than  with  science. 

Again,  the  much  debated  subject  of  the  study  of  the  child 
by  those  who  are  not  and  cannot  become  psychologists  may 
on  the  one  side  be  regarded  as  scientific  and  rational;  on  the 
other  as  sentimental  or  poetic.  It  was  the  vision  of  the 
overworked  schoolmistress,  with  defective  education  and 
well-filled  hours,  posing  as  a  scientist  in  child-study,  that 
aroused  the  wrath  of  a  Harvard  professor  and  led  him  in  his 
Atlantic  monthly  articles  to  denounce  such  efforts  as  futile,  if 
not  pernicious.  But  if  the  purpose  of  child-study  by  the 
elementary  teacher  is  not  conceived  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  application  or  advancement  of  science,  but  from  that  of 
bringing  her  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  child,  the 
whole  aspect  changes.  What  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychologist  w^as  purely  sentimental,  becomes  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  lover  of  children  entirely  rational  and 
useful. 
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It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  if  one  would  study  educa- 
tion scientifically  from  the  standpoint  of  the  developing  mind, 
he  must  himself  become  a  real  student  of  psychology,  not  so 
much  as  a  department  of  speculative  philosophy  as  a  phase 
of  natural  science.  He  should  become  well-grounded  in  the 
history  of  psychological  theories,  and  in  the  methods  of  ex- 
perimentation; he  should  be  able  to  investigate  psychological 
problems,  to  some  extent  at  least,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  growing  mind  and  from  that  of  the  growing  body. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  general  study,  he  should  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  true  laboratory  of 
the  teacher — the  schoolroom.  Whether  he  becomes  a  con- 
sulting psychologist  or  not,  as  Professor  Royce  advises,  he 
will  at  least  become  an  intelligent  student  of  human  nature. 
He  will  be  able  to  gauge  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  at 
least  the  special  needs  and  capabilities  of  every  individual 
student  that  comes  under  his  direction.  He  will  be  able  to 
guide  his  teachers  into  useful  channels  of  investigation,  to 
bring  them  more  and  more  into  touch  with  child  nature, 
more  appreciative  of  its  needs  and  opportunities,  than  they 
could  possibly  become  by  a  mere  playing  at  science  without 
a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  or  methods. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dilthey  thinks  to  find 
in  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  human  mind  the  ground- 
work for  a  truly  scientific  theory  of  education.  I  have 
already  intimated  that,  in  one  respect,  such  an  attempt  would 
be  as  one-sided  as  others  have  been  which  have  sought  to 
found  education  either  upon  a  transcendental  will  or  a  mere 
interaction  of  ideas.  No  one  aspect  of  the  mind  is  impor- 
tant enough  to  take  the  place  of  the  whole,  and  yet  Dilthey's 
suggestion  is  full  of  possibilities  for  the  future  student  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  probably  true  that  where  the  race  has  been  sub- 
jected for  long  periods  of  time  to  a  certain  environment  in 
which  precise  lines  of  action  were  the  absolute  requisites  for 
individual  survival,  the  feelings  and  impulses  there  impressed 
upon  it  have  become  exceedingly  stable  and  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. Indeed,  from  one  standpoint  their  eradication  may  not 
be  desirable,  altho  their  utilization  may  have  to  be  transferred 
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into  new  lines  of  action.  One  of  the  great  problems,  then, 
of  education  is  to  direct  old  instincts  to  new  offices.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  a  profound  study  of  race  psychology  is  of 
immense  importance.  In  our  own  country,  likewise,  all  por- 
tions of  which  have  passed  thru  the  frontier  stages  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  all  of  which  at  all  times  has  been  largely 
influenced,  even  if  not  actually  dominated,  by  the  aggressive 
frontier,  there  has  been  developed  a  new  set  of  feelings  and 
impulses,  the  aggregate  of  which  we  call  the  American  char- 
acter. It  is  marked  by  directness,  vigor,  efficiency,  love  of 
public  order,  and  yet  by  indifference  to  many  aspects  of  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  generous  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
Europe  to  its  enemies;  it  loves  justice,  fair  play,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  equality.  This  character  has  already  en- 
riched human  life,  and  is  destined  in  future  ages,  we  may 
hope,  to  influence  the  civilization  of  the  world  beyond  the 
measure  of  even  our  brightest  dreams;  yet  the  American 
citizen  as  he  is,  is  undergoing  a  rapid  transition  from  a  primi- 
tive to  a  social  environment.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
countr}';  he  must  in  the  future  live  in  the  town.  East  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  it  is  probable  that  half  our  people  are 
now  living  in  cities,  while  the  prediction  is  made  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  three-fourths  of  all  the  people  in  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  dwellers  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  problems  before  us  as  American  teachers  is  to 
direct  all  of  this  primitive  independence,  directness,  and  effi- 
ciency to  social  uses.  The  ideal  citizen  of  the  future  is  he 
who  will  be  able  to  direct  all  the  powers  that  have  been  de- 
veloped by  a  non-social  individualism  to  their  highest  useful- 
ness in  a  condition  of  society  where  pioneer  characteristics 
must  be  thus  converted  or  remain  a  dangerous  factor  in  demo- 
cratic government.  We  must  have  a  new  type  of  American 
citizenship  in  w^hich  no  good  result  already  gained  shall  be 
lost,  but  in  which  all  the  powers  thus  far  developed  shall  be 
converted  to  new  uses.  Here  and  there  over  the  country 
such  men  are  beginning  to  appear,  in  one  field  or  another  of 
public  life.  When  such  a  man  comes  under  our  personal 
observation  we  express  our  admiration  for  his  qualities;  for 
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the  courage  we  are  all  assured  he  has;  the  honesty  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  he  possesses;  the  efficiency  he  abun- 
dantly shows.  Yet,  these  are  all  well-known  American  char- 
acteristics. The  thing  that  distinguishes  such  a  man  from  the 
mass  of  men  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  converted  from  a 
primitive  into  a  social  American.  He  has  directed  those  traits 
of  character  which  fortunate^  ancestry  and  fortunate  environ- 
ment have  developed  in  him  to  their  true  social  uses.  His 
courage  is  manifested,  not  so  much  in  combating  the  enemies 
of  his  country  or  the  wild  beasts  or  the  wild  men  of  the  fron- 
tier, as  in  resistance  to  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  men 
in  urban  life.  His  primitive  efficiency  finds  its  field  of 
activity  in  the  city,  in  the  civil  service,  in  the  army.  The 
record  he  makes  marks  him  as  belonging  to  that  new  type  of 
American  citizenship  toward  which  American  education 
must  bend  all  its  best  energies. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  part  of  our  theme,  namely, 
that  which  concerns  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation, we  find  our  current  literature  still  colored  by  the  a 
priori  treatment  arising  from  eighteenth-century  philosophy. 
One  party  values  studies  only  for  their  mental  discipline, 
another  for  their  aesthetic  culture,  a  third  for  their  bearing 
upon  the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  a  fourth  for 
their  fitness  to  occupy  certain  fixed  categories  of  thought. 
One  emphasizes  the  content,  another  the  form,  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  essays  upon  education,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  fixes  in  his  mind's  eye  the  individual  in 
society,  but  hardly  a  part  of  it  struggling  against  the  forces 
of  disease,  laboring  to  find  food  to  sustain  the  body;  trying 
to  preserve  himself,  a  social  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  midst  of 
modern  civilization.  From  this  standpoint  he  examines  the 
relative  value  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  and  finds  that 
those  alone  are  truly  valuable  which  preserve  health,  that  is, 
medical  studies;  which  produce  a  livelihood,  that  is, 
economic  studies.  Those  that  develop  the  finer  qualities  of 
manhood,  that  fit  for  the  more  exalted  professions  of  life,  he 
waves  aside  as  belonging  in  the  same  category  with  primi- 
tive adornment.     All  that  another  class  have  cherished  for 
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its  development  of  the  man  he  sets  aside  as  unimportant  to 
the  workman,  hence  unworthy  of  serious  study.  Such 
methods  of  examination  into  the  relative  value  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  altho  propounded  by  scientists,  can 
scarcely  be  called  scientific.  They  ignore  too  large  a  sec- 
tion of  human  activity:  they  think  of  man  in  his  non-social 
individuality;  they  would  be  good  perhaps  for  a  race  of 
pioneers,  but  they  are  only  a  special  plea  for  one  aspect  of 
education  When  we  come  to  the  social  man,  he  must  live 
in  or  near  the  city  and  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
urban  life. 

i)r.  Harris,  on  the  other  hand,  tests  the  fitness  of  studies 
for  the  school  curriculum,  not  primarily  by  their  value  in  pre- 
serving the  physical  existence  of  man,  or  their  function  in 
giving  him  culture  or  mental  power  or  social  efficiency,  but 
by  their  adaptability  to  fit  into  certain  logical  categories, 
which  he  calls  metaphorically  the  five  windows  of  the  soul. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  any  classification  of  studies 
has  yet  been  proposed  that  furnishes  a  sufficient  test  of  their 
educational  value  or  a  guide  to  their  selection  for  the  curricu- 
lum. Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  the  device  of  the  "  win- 
dows "  proves  disappointing  when  taken  in  other  than  a 
figurative  sense.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind  has  two  co- 
ordinate aspects:  one  sensory,  passive,  receptive;  the  other 
motor,  active,  outgoing.  A  little  reflection  shows  that  the 
classification  into  "  five  co-ordinate  groups "  rests  wholly 
upon  passive  contemplation  thru  the  "windows";  that  is, 
upon  the  receptive,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  motor  aspects  of 
the  mind.  This  explains  why  there  is  no  "  window  "  for  the 
specifically  motor  side  of  education,  as  seen  notably  in  the 
acquisition  of  facility  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing, 
and  manual  training.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  these  studies 
rest  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  upon  the  maxim 
that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  It  must  have 
been  when  fancy  prevailed  over  logic  that  the  device  of  the 
"  five  windows  "  was  contrived,  for  here  everything  turns  on 
passive  contemplation,  whereas  the  ever-returning  theme  of 
Dr.  Harris's  philosophy  is  the  spontaneous  self-activity  of 
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the  individual.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  activity, 
not  passivity,  would  furnish  the  basis  for  his  classification  of 
studies. 

But  even  if  this  basis  be  accepted  as  a  starting  point,  its 
inadequacy  comes  to  light  as  soon  as  one  attempts  seriously 
to  utilize  it  in  estimating  the  educational  value  of  studies. 
According  to  this  figure,  the  soul  looks  out  upon  inorganic 
nature,  where  man,  using  mathematics,  divides  to  conquer. 
The  function  of  study  is  here  seen  to  be  economic.  The 
same  is  held,  apparently,  for  organic  nature.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soul  looks  out  upon  the  threefold  product  of 
the  mind — that  of  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  sensibilities. 
Here  the  function  of  the  studies  is  psychological  rather  than 
economic.  The  grammar  series,  it  fs  asserted,  reveals  the  in- 
tellect, the  history  series  reveals  the  will,  the  literature  series 
reveals  the  sensibilities  or  the  aesthetic  nature.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  scheme  becomes  most  ap- 
parent; for  the  inference  at  once  arises  that  the  function  of 
these  groups  is  to  train  respectively  the  intellect,  the  will,  and 
the  sensibilities.  Unless  this  inference  follows,  of  what 
value  is  the  psychological  part  of  the  classification?  If,  how- 
ever, we  claim  that  grammar  is  the  chief  instrument  for  train- 
ing the  intellect,  we  thereby  limit  to  one  study  a  function 
that  belongs  to  all.  Science,  for  example,  justly  claims  that 
her  matter  and  methods  are  admirably  adapted  to  develop 
the  intellect  in  the  most  complete  manner.  It  is  an  ancient 
boast  of  mathematics  to  do  the  same.  Then  what  shall  we 
say  of  history?  of  geography?  of  economics?  Advocates  of 
each  of  these  departments  argue  with  much  force  that  it  is 
the  equal  of  any  other  in  potency  as  an  instrument  for  the 
development  of  intelligence. 

Suppose,  as  we  are  told,  history  does  reveal  the  will  of 
man;  yet  it  does  so  only  in  a  single  field.  Man's  will  is  quite 
as  clearly  revealed  in  a  railroad  as  in  a  battle.  When  it 
comes  to  training  the  will,  moreover,  history  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  not  only  because  its  revelation  of  man's  will  is 
partial,  but  because  contemplation  of  itself  does  not  incite  to 
action.     Many  other  studies  demanding  a  greater  exercise 
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of  the  motor  powers  are  better  instruments  of  will-training 
than  history. 

Finally,  must  we  depend  alone  or  chiefly  upon  literature 
to  train  the  sensibilities,  to  touch  the  heart?  Is  there  not 
truth  in  the  Herbartian  position  that  all  education  should 
influence  the  disposition,  as  well  as  train  the  intellect  and 
develop  the  volition? 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  of  five  co-ordi- 
nate groups  of  studies  depending  upon  the  so-called  "  five 
windows  of  the  soul  "  is  a  poetic  conception  that  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  guide  to  the  estimation  of  educational  values; 
first,  because  the  original  classification  is  based  upon  pas- 
sive contemplation  to  the  exclusion  of  motor  activity;  and 
second,  because  the  psychological  part  of  the  scheme  gives  at 
best  but  a  partial  view  of  the  psychological  function  of  the 
studies. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  not  the  one-sided  conception 
of  the  man  who  sees  only  science,  nor  the  equally  one-sided 
conception  of  the  man  who  sees  only  logical  categories,  nor 
the  idea  of  him  who  takes  a  single  aspect  of  the  mind,  such 
as  intellectual  acumen,  or  a?sthetic  emotion,  or  practical  effi- 
ciency for  the  whole,  can  furnish  a  truly  scientific  method  for 
study  of  the  studies.  A  broader  conception,  a  more  univer- 
sal method  of  estimating  their  relative  values  must  be  dis- 
covered before  we  can  have  anything  that  pretends  to  be  a 
scientific  investigation  of  those  branches  of  learning  that 
should  make  up  our  school  curricula.  We  must  discover 
some  method  of  bringing  into  co-ordinate  harmony  the 
objective  ends  of  education,  and  the  subjective  development 
of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  social  organism.  We 
need,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  first  of  all  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  value  of  each  study  from  its  capacity  to  make 
a  progressive  revelation  to  the  child  of  the  ideas  and  real  con- 
ditions of  the  civilization  in  which  he  must  live.  History, 
consequently,  should  be  viewed  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
category,  but  from  its  capability  of  revealing  to  the  child  the 
present  organization  of  society.  It  can  do  this  only  as  it 
traces  out,  step  by  step,  the  progress  that  the  various  races 
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have  made  in  the  past.  It  must  carefully  analyze  the  data  of 
history,  winnowing  out  the  chaff  and'  discovering  the  ele- 
ments that  are  of  special  value  in  our  social  and  pwDlitical 
organization.  Tho  history  may  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  accurately  general  causes  and  their  effects,  it 
can  at  least  single  out  and  discuss  important  elements,  such 
as  the  discovery  and  use  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  invention  and  development  of  the  steam  engine 
and  the  telegraph,  together  with  the  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  the  myriad  forms  of  industrial  implements,  and  can 
then  trace  their  influence  in  bringing  about  our  present  in- 
dustrial status.  Taken  singly  in  like  manner,  the  chief  po- 
litical events  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  show  their  effect  in  the 
development  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  liberty. 

Geography,  when  similarly  considered,  becomes  a  concrete 
method  of  showing  the  development  of  society,  in  that  it 
pictures  man  and  nature  in  their  interaction.  This  is  seen 
most  immediately  in  commercial  geography  which  finds  one 
basis  in  political  geography,  which  in  turn  is  only  the  present 
resultant  of  past  political  forces;  it  finds  another  in  physical 
geography  as  the  foundation  of  society  in  the  concrete 
physical  environment;  and  finally,  a  third  in  astronomical 
geography,  which  i)ictures  simply  the  remote  condition  for 
the  physical,  the  political,  and  the  economic  results  which 
follow  from  them. 

Thus  every  study  will  be  taken  up  from  its  concrete  side  to 
see  what  it  can  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  of  man  re- 
garding his  status  in  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
study  will  have  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  its  concrete 
usefulness  in  furnishing  the  tools  and  the  training  for  making 
this  social  content  a  practical  reality  as  well  as  a  mental  in- 
sight. The  motor  as  well  as  the  sensory  side  must  be 
regarded.  Men  must  know  not  only  facts,  but  how  to  use 
them.  Of  little  -importance  is  it  to  comprehend  arithmetic 
if  one  cannot  solve  problems.  Insignificant  it  surely  is,  ex- 
cept from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  to  contemplate  art  if  one 
can  produce  nothing.  It  is  of  small  value  to  understand 
machines  if  one  cannot  run  them.     In  the  light  ol  this  kind 
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of  an  investigation,  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  schoolroom 
which  seek  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  tools  of  knowledge 
do  not  have  to  beg  for  a  place,  or  to  compel  respect  for  them- 
selves by  force  of  occupation,  but  take  their  natural  place  as 
indispensable  instruments  in  education. 

Looking  back  over  the  course  we  have  traversed,  we  find 
that  the  study  of  education  is  a  serious  undertaking;  that 
whether  inspired  by  sentiment,  or  speculative  insight  into 
human  needs,  or  the  compelling  force  of  the  national  life,  it 
must  still  be  guided  by  science  to  reach  the  best  results.  If 
indeed  the  creative  forces  of  the  universe  have  sprung  from 
infinite  love  or  infinite  knowledge  or  infinite  will,  they  have 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  been  controlled  in  their  un- 
folding by  that  system  of  laws  whose  investigation  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  natural  science,  else  there  would  have 
been  produced,  not  the  law-accordant,  but  the  grotesque  or 
the  monstrous.  Similarly,  tho  educational  forces  may  trace 
their  fountain  source  to  the  deep  springs  of  sentiment,  or 
the  insights  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  instincts  of  the  people, 
they  too  must  be  guided  in  their  evolution  by  those  mentai 
and  social  laws  whose  investigation  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  psychology,  ethics,  history,  economics,  and  political  and 
social  science. 

The  student  of  education  must,  therefore,  discriminate  be- 
tween sentiment  and  science,  so  that,  even  tho  inspired  by  the 
one,  he  shall  be  guided  by  the  other;  he  must  be  clearly  con- 
scious whether  in  his  study  he  is  making  an  excursion  into 
dreamland,  or  whether  he  is  proceeding  by  scientific  methods 

to  scientific  results. 

Charles   De   Garmo 

Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


II 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL 

HIS  RIGHTS,  DUTIES,   AND   OPPORTUNITIES' 

Among  the  rights  of  the  high-school  principal  I  count  the 
right  to  a  share  in  the  selection  and  confirmation  of  his 
teachers,  in  the  framing  of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  the 
selection  of  text-books. 

If  I  were  addressing  an  audience  composed  wholly  of  prin- 
cipals of  endowed  academies,  I  should  probably  be  thought, 
in  making  this  claim,  to  be  saying  something  so  obviously 
true  and  so  widely  accepted  as  true  by  boards  of  trustees  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  saying  at  all.  But,  if  I  can  safely  trust 
the  inferences  that  I  draw  from  facts  that  occasionally  come 
to  my  knowledge,  there  are  many  heads  of  high  schools  in 
New  England  who  have  either  no  share  at  all  or  a  very 
insignificant  share  in  these  functions.  How  are  the  prin- 
cipals who  lack  the  rights  to  which  I  have  referred  to  acquire 
them?  I  know  of  but  one  method  worth  recommending. 
The  best  way  of  acquiring  a  hitherto  unenjoyed  right  is  to 
show  one's  self  competent  and  worthy  to  exercise  it.  Noisy 
and  importunate  self-assertion  on  the  one  hand,  or  plaintive 
and  querulous  comment  on  the  absence  of  recognition  on  the 
other,  is  the  way  not  to  acquire  it. 

If  a  new  teacher  is  needed  in  a  public  high  school,  a  quiet 
but  energetic  survey  by  the  principal  of  the  field  of  available 
candidates,  in  anticipation  of  formal  action  by  the  appointing 
authority,  and  the  nomination  by  him  of  a  candidate  whose 
equipment  and  personality  will  of  themselves  inspire  con- 
fidence in  that  authority,  are  the  best  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  a  substantial  share  in  the  selection  of  teachers  may 
be  safely  accorded  to  him. 

So,  too,  in  the  framing  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  selec- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  High  School  Masters'  Club,  December 
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tion  of  text-books,  the  principal  who  gives  careful  thought 
to  these  subjects,  who  bases  his  recommendations  on  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  them,  and  the  observed  needs  of  his 
own  school,  and  who  also  takes  the  time  and  makes  the 
effort  needed  for  conveying  to  the  school  authorities,  in  clear 
and  convincing  form,  the  reasons  which  determine  his 
recommendations — such  a  principal,  having  justly  earned 
the  confidence  of  his  official  superiors,  will,  I  believe,  have 
no  reason  to  feel  that  his  opinions  are  ignored.  Individual 
principals  under  our  public-school  organization,  like  the 
teaching  profession  in  general  under  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, are  reasonably  sure  of  getting  all  the  recognition  they 
merit. 

The  principal,  too,  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  oi*  health 
and  happiness,  and  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure  for  self- 
cultivation.  These  rights,  like  the  foregoing,  are  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  call  for  no  extended  treatment.  I  pass  there- 
fore to  a  right  which,  as  being  more  open  to  question,  will 
better  bear  discussion. 

The  principal,  no  matter  how  large  his  school,  has  the 
right  to  teach.  He  should  not,  for  many  reasons,  permit 
himself  to  be  so  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  administration  as 
to  have  no  direct  share  in  the  work  of  instruction.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  visitors  from  a  distance,  on  learn- 
ing that  I  have  charge  of  between  thirteen  hundred  and  four- 
teen hundred  pupils,  taught  by  about  forty  teachers,  say  in- 
voluntarily. "I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  any  teaching"; 
and,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  have  for  several  years  taught 
fourteen  hours  a  week  and  that  I  now  teach  eleven  hours, 
dividing  my  time  equitably  between  two  buildings  that  are 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  I  sometimes  suspect  that  their 
polite  expression  of  surprise  covers  a  latent  conviction  that 
I  am  indulging  a  personal  preference  at  the  expense  of  im- 
portant duties.  Dr.  Maxwell  of  New  York  said  to  me  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Brook- 
lyn, "  With  us  the  highest  priced  teachers  do  not  teach  at 
all."     I  inferred  from  his  tone  that  he  would  change  this 
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usage  if  he  could;  but,  as  we  did  not  discuss  the  matter,  I 
may  have  drawn  a  wrong  inference.  When  Mr.  Waterhouse 
was  elected  headmaster  of  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
Mr.  Collar,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools,  advised  him  to  do  as  much  teaching  as  pos- 
sible. In  referring  to  this  advice  in  conversation  with  me 
afterward,  Mr.  Collar  said,  "  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  man 
who  has  been  promoted  to  a  headmastership  of  large  respon- 
sibility, because  of  his  reputation  as  a  superb  teacher,  to 
cease  to  teach  and  to  become  a  mere  administrator."  I  think 
Mr.  Collar  was  right.  A  school  is  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  scholars  who  attend  it,  and  the  man  who  is  recog- 
nized in  the  school  and  in  the  community  as  the  principal — 
that  is,  as  the  principal  teacher — should  have  a  direct,  per- 
sonal share  in  the  work  for  which  it  exists.  He  should  so 
administer  the  school  as  to  allow  himself  time  for  at  least  ten 
hours  a  week  of  teaching.  In  small  high  schools  he  should 
teach  much  more  than  that. 

If  the  principal  has  the  right  to  teach,  he  has  the  right  to 
secure  to  himself  the  necessary  time  for  teaching,  by  assign- 
ing to  others  such  parts  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  responsi- 
ble as  they  can  do  as  well  as  he  and  as  would  otherwise 
occupy  this  time.  For  purely  clerical  service  he  should  have 
a  paid  clerk;  but,  if  the  school  authorities  do  not  give  him 
one,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  distributing  such  clerical 
work  among  his  teachers.  The  principal  of  a  high  school 
who  gives  any  considerable  time  to  merely  clerical  work 
wastes  the  money  which  the  city  appropriates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  salary. 

Further,  the  principal  should,  in  my  judgment,  hold  his 
assistant  teachers  responsible  for  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
the  school.  A  principal,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  a  false  view  of 
his  responsibility  who  encourages  his  teachers  to  refer  petty 
matters  of  discipline  to  him  for  adjustment,  or  who  en- 
courages parents  to  deal  directly  with  him  in  such  matters 
instead  of  with  the  teacher  under  whose  management  they 
have  arisen.  The  general  principles  that  are  to  govern  petty 
cases  of  discipline  should  be  laid  down  by  him,  and  cases  of 
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last  resort,  or  cases  requiring  the  exercise  of  authority  pos- 
sessed by  him  alone,  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  him. 
When  he  has  occupied  his  position  long  enough  to  have 
established  a  reputation  for  prompt,  just,  efficient,  and  wise 
action,  that  very  reputation  will  relieve  him  of  many  cases; 
for  the  certainty  with  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  can 
predict  what  his  action  will  be  tends  of  itself  to  prevent  mild 
cases  from  becoming  acute.  I  believe  that  the  training  that 
comes  to  a  subordinate  teacher  thru  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility within  well-understood  limits  greatly  increases  that 
teacher's  wisdom  and  efficiency.  This  brings  me  to  the 
duties  of  the  high-school  principal. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  the  principal  is  to  exert 
a  wholesome,  invigorating,  and  uplifting  influence  on  the 
teaching  of  his  school.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done,  not  all  of  which  are  suited  either  to  every  prin- 
cipal or  to  every  subordinate  teacher.  Shall  a  principal,  for 
example,  who  devotes  a  definite  portion  of  his  time  to  teach- 
ing have  a  regular  class  for  whose  progress  he  is  personally 
responsible,  and  to  whose  hours  of  recitation  he  is  tied,  or 
shall  he  go  about  the  building,  taking  a  class  here  and  a  class 
there,  with  a  view  to  inspiring  teachers  and  pupils  and  unify- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  school?  This  is  an  interesting 
question,  and  the  answer  to  it  in  a  concrete  case  will  depend 
perhaps  quite  as  much  on  the  personal  aptitudes  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  individual  characteristics  of  his  teachers  as  on 
theoretical  considerations.  When  a  new  teacher  comes  into 
my  school  and  I  note  certain  defects  or  infelicities  in  her 
teaching  which  I  am  sure  do  not  characterize  my  own,  so  that 
I  can  safely  re-enforce  criticism  by  example,  I  sometimes  in- 
quire what  lesson  has  been  assigned  for  the  next  day,  and 
conduct  that  lesson  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  or. 
perhaps,  invite  her  to  visit  my  own  class  on  a  day  when  I 
have  work  similar  to  hers.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not 
think  it  best  for  me  to  try  to  influence  the  instruction  in  my 
own  school  by  becoming  a  floating  teacher.  I  suppose  no 
one  would  advise  President  Eliot,  notwithstanding  his  great 
ability,  to  go  about  among  the  several  departments  of  Har- 
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vard  University  illustrating  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
he  would  like  to  see  prevail  by  personally  conducting  class 
exercises  in  the  presence  of  his  professors.  Probably  he 
would  find  many  professors  who  could  give  him  "  points  " 
in  their  specialties.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  most  super- 
intendents of  schools  would  encourage  experienced  and  able 
grammar-school  masters  to  take  just  that  way  of  training 
the  inexperienced  teachers  associated  with  them.  Now 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  point  at  which  miscellaneous  teaching  by  an  outside 
authority,  without  special  preparation  of  the  lesson  to  be  con- 
ducted, begins  to  be  unfruitful  if  not  positively  wasteful. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  never  to  conduct  a  lesson  for  which  I 
have  not  specially  prepared  myself  the  day  before. 

Again,  a  principal  may  give  tests  at  stated  intervals  or 
without  warning,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  results  to  be 
reached  and  the  ideals  to  be  striven  for.  This  method  has 
some  obvious  advantages  and  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  principal 
may  be  productive  of  good.  But  it  does  not  attract  me.  It 
does  not  sufficiently  respect  the  individuality  of  the  teacher, 
and  it  has  too  much  the  external  appearance  of  personal 
domination.  1  dare  not  say  anything  with  confidence  as  to 
the  influence  which  I  exert  on  the  teaching  of  my  associates, 
but  my  aim  and  ideal  are  to  develop  and  maintain  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  in  them,  not  only  for  the  results  of 
their  work,  but  for  the  method  and  spirit  of  it.  Accordingly, 
I  assume,  in  the  absence  of  clear  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  a 
teacher,  in  accepting  a  position  to  teach  certain  subjects  in 
my  school,  tacitly  declares  herself  competent  to  teach  those 
subjects  without  guidance;  and  such  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms as  I  have  occasion  to  make  I  endeavor  to  make  in  the 
spirit  of  that  assumption.  The  wish  to  justify  high  expecta- 
tions is  quite  as  strong  a  motive  to  effort  as  the  compelling 
force  of  personal  domination,  and  it  has  a  truer  ring. 

A  third  way  in  which  a  principal  may  influence  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  his  school — and  this  is  the  way  that  I  find  best 
suited  to  my  own  taste  and  aptitudes — is  by  visiting  every 
teacher  at   her  work   systematically   and   making  what   he 
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observes  in  the  classroom  the  starting  point  of  inquiry,  sug- 
gestion, criticism,  or  appreciative  recognition  in  private  con- 
versation aftenvard,  according  to  need.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  me  what  I  mean  by  systematic  visitation,  and  you  will 
expect  me,  of  course,  in  answering  such  a  question,  to  de- 
scribe my  own  practice.  Accordingly,  excluding  from 
present  consideration  such  obvious  means  of  influencing 
instruction  as  are  afforded  by  stated  teachers'  meetings,  by 
occasional  conferences  with  groups  of  teachers  giving  in- 
struction in  the  same  subject  in  diflferent  sections  of  the  same 
class,  and  by  casual  conferences  on  specific  points  occurring 
with  one  teacher  or  another  almost  every  day,  I  may  say 
that  I  visit  every  teacher  at  her  work  once  a  month  as  a  silent 
observer  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  exercise  she  is 
conducting,  anfl  that  I  make  a  written  record  of  every  such 
visit  while  my  remembrance  of  it  is  fresh.  If  such  observa- 
tion reveals  to  me  the  need  of  private  explanation,  inquiry, 
or  criticism,  I  seek  the  first  convenient  opportunity  for  a 
brief  conference.  If  my  attention  is  arrested  by  the  wide 
prevalence  of  an  unfortunate  tendency,  so  that  I  find  in  my 
observations  sufificient  ground  for  a  general  caution,  I  enter 
in  my  notebook  a  memorandum  which  will  suggest  a  serv- 
iceable topic  for  consideration  at  the  next  stated  teachers' 
meeting.  Incidentally,  of  course,  these  visits  help  to  keep 
ine  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  classes. 

Further,  I  see  to  it  that  at  every  monthly  teachers'  meet- 
ing two  five-minute  papers,  descriptive  of  the  most  profit- 
able experience  connected  with  a  day's  visit  to  other  high 
schools,  are  read  by  teachers  previously  designated  for  the 
purpose;  or  that  a  single  ten-minute  paper,  discussing  some 
question  directly  connected  with  our  work  as  a  school,  is 
read  by  a  teacher  appointed  for  this  service  several  months 
in  advance.  From  papers  of  the  first  class,  I  have  come  to 
have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  the  high  schools 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  to  entertain  a  sincere  respect 
for  its  quality;  from  papers  of  the  second  class,  I  have  re- 
ceived valuable  suggestions  for  the  better  administration  of 
my  own  school.     The  improvement  that  comes  to  a  school 
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thru  contributions  of  this  sort  from  its  own  teachers  comes  in 
the  guise,  and  has  much  of  the  intrinsic  vahie,  of  self-activity. 
The  principal  who,  instead  of  resenting  suggestions  of  im- 
provement in  the  internal  administration  of  the  school  that 
come  to  him  in  this  way,  heartily  welcomes  them  and  profits 
by  them,  will  soon  find  to  his  delight  that  he  is  viewed  as  a 
co-worker  instead  of  as  a  master,  and  that  he  has  evoked  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  that  is  more  potent  for  good  than  a 
whole  library  of  pedagogy. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  or  two  of  the  kind  of  service  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Until  a  year  ago  we  have  for 
many  years,  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  followed  literally  the 
prescriptions  of  the  course  of  study,  according  to  which  Eng- 
lish is  to  be  taught  in  the  first  year  four  hours  a  week  until 
March,  and  then  to  be  replaced  by  botany  taught  the  same 
number  of  hours  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
This  arrangement,  besides  being  attended  with  other  serious 
disadvantages,  made  it  necessary  to  assign  botany  and  Eng- 
lish to  the  same  teachers,  a  combination  that  was  unsuitable 
in  the  case  of  certain  teachers.  Now  we  follow  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  course  of  study  so  far  as  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  English  and  botany  respectively  is  con- 
cerned; but  we  distribute  both  subjects  over  the  entire  year 
and  assign  them,  wherever  there  is  good  reason  for  doing  so, 
to  distinct  teachers.  This  change  was  made  as  the  result  of 
a  carefully  argued  paper  read  at  a  teachers'  meeting  by  one 
of  the  teachers  of  English  and  botany. 

Again,  we  have  been  increasingly  troubled  in  the  same 
school  by  the  failure  of  girls  entering  on  probation  from  the 
grammar  schools  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  AccQrdingly  one  of  the  teachers,  when  her  turn 
to  contribute  a  paper  on  our  work  as  a  school  arrived,  pre- 
sented the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  such 
probationers  for  a  series  of  years.  She  urged  that  the 
interests  of  these  girls  would  be  best  promoted  by  such  a 
modification,  for  them,  of  the  regular  course  for  the  first  year, 
in  character  as  well  as  in  amount,  as  would  enable  them  to  do 
successfully  the  work  laid  out  for  them  and  would  at  the 
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same  time  prepare  them  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  four  years'  course  of  study  in  five  years.  This  paper  was 
written  thruout  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  dull  girls 
whose  interests  and  happiness  it  aimed  to  promote.  The 
modifications  of  the  regular  course  which  the  writer  pro- 
posed had  two  objects  in  view:  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
future  work,  and  to  strengthen  hope,  confidence,  and  enjoy- 
ment thru  a  cheering  sense  of  present  achievement.  I  at 
once  asked  this  teacher,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  others 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  her  suggestions  and  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  probationers  in  question  would  naturally  fall, 
to  elaborate  a  preparatory  course  on  the  lines  she  had 
sketched,  and  I  consented  to  have  two  special  sections 
formed  the  next  year  if  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  from 
the  probationers  could  be  persuaded  to  be  so  classified. 
When  the  next  year  opened,  we  found  girls  enough  who  were 
ready  to  try  the  experiment;  but,  as  they  could  not  persuade 
their  parents  that  they  were  proper  subjects  for  it,  the  experi- 
ment as  a  practical  matter  came  to  nothing.  But  all  who 
had  contributed  to  the  working  out  of  the  plan  had  done 
themselves  good,  and  they  had  done  the  rest  of  us  good  by 
bringing  us  within  the  influence  of  their  enlightened  and 
sympathetic  spirit.  The  parents,  too,  had  had  their  atten- 
tion seriously  drawn,  in  a  way  which  they  could  not  resent, 
to  the  need  of  earnest  and  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  daughters,  and  of  intelligent  and  effective  co-operation 
on  their  own  part  if  their  confident  assurance  that  their 
daughters  were  competent  to  do  the  regular  work  was  to  be 
justified. 

That  the  principal  should  give  free  play  to  the  individuality 
of  his  teachers — especially  the  good  teachers — encouraging 
promising  experiments,  and  that  he  should  act  promptly, 
wisely,  and  firmly  in  such  grave  matters  of  discipline  as  are 
properly  referred  to  him,  is  of  course  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  and  kindred  topics;  but,  as  the 
line  of  thought  which  they  suggest  is  a  familiar  one,  I  can 
perhaps  better  afford  to  exercise  self-restraint  here  than  in 
some  other  directions.  I  pass  therefore  to  the  opportunities 
of  the  high-school  principal. 
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The  opportunities  of  the  principal  are  so  numerous  and  so 
various  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  discuss  them  either 
at  length  or  with  thoroness.     I  shall  speak  of  but  one,  the 
most  important  of  them  all — his  opportunity  to  create  and 
control  the  spirit,  to  determine  the  inner  life,  of  the  school. 
A  school  is  not  merely,  or  even  mainly,  an  organisation  for 
the  education  of  the  young;  it  is  an  organism.     And  the 
inner  life  of  an  organism  is  the  most  precious  part  of  it. 
That  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  whicli  the  dominance  of 
European  civilization  over  Asiatic  is  due,  took  place  in  490 
B.  c. ;  that  the  area  of  the  circle,  to  which  the  propositions  of 
plane  geometry  lead  by  successive  steps,  is  the  product  of 
the  square  of  the  radius  by  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter;  that  the  pressure  of  the  air,  which  controls 
atmospheric  phenomena  and  conditions  human  life,  is  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — these  and  other  facts  of  equal 
moment  may  be  mastered  at  school  and  may  be  forgotten  in 
mature  life  without  seriously  impairing  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  render  valuable  service  to  the  community.     But 
the  methods,  the  spirit,  the  personality  that  work  in  and  thru 
the  processes  of  memory,  of  reasoning,  or  of  experimentation 
by  which   these   facts   were   originally   appropriated — these 
subtly  and  silently  diflfuse  themselves  thru  the  minds  of  those 
who  come  daily  under  their  influence;  and  there  they  crystal- 
lize into  character.     The  facts  learned  at  school  will  fade 
from  the  memory;  but  the  habits  of  mind  that  are  formed 
there  become  permanent.     The  spirit  of  the  school,  then, 
the  inner  life  of  the  organism — this  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance.    This   the  principal,   more   than  any   other  teacher, 
creates  and  maintains.     For  this  work  his  most  effective 
instrumentality  is  the  opening  exercise.     A  high  school  that 
lacks  a  hall  lacks  the  most  effective  mechanical  means  of 
moral  and  spiritual  education,  and  the  principal  who  fails  to 
recognize  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  exercise  that 
he  conducts  there  misses  his  greatest  opportunity.     At  the 
opening  of  the  school  day,  the  minds  of  his  pupils  are  excep- 
tionally receptive.     What  he  says  or  reads  after  the  Scripture 
lesson  and  the  morning  hymn,  if  it  bear  the  impress  of  a 
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sound  mind,  a  good  heart,  a  disciplined  will,  and  a  conse- 
crated spirit,  cannot  fail  to  make  those  who  listen  responsive 
to  the  high  ideals  which  it  embodies.  Sometimes  the  inci- 
dents of  school  life  will  furnish  the  theme  of  a  five-minute 
talk  which,  by  inteq^reting  concretely  the  true  significance 
of  personal  manners  and  conduct,  will  take  manners  and  con- 
duct out  of  the  region  of  mere  externals  and  reveal  their 
intrinsic  charm  and  value;  or  the  expressive  reading  of  a 
piece  of  inspiring  verse  or  uplifting  prose  will  tend  to  purify 
the  imagination,  refine  the  taste,  and  stir  the  heart  to  noble 
and  generous  impulse;  or,  again,  the  appreciative  interpreta- 
tion of  a  work  of  art  which  a  graduating  class  or  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  has  given  to  the  school  will  awaken  a  love  for 
ideal  beauty  and  kindle  an  enthusiasm  for  a  mutually  helpful 
social  and  civic  life.  Only  let  the  impressionable  spirit  of 
youth  be  brought  into  daily  association  with  the  disciplined 
thought  of  mature  age  under  the  beautiful  relation  of  trust- 
ful pupil  and  wise  teacher,  and  the  opportunities  for  service 
of  abiding  value  will  be  well-nigh  infinite. 

John   Tetlow 
GiKi^'  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ill 

A   SCHOOL-GARDEN    IN   THURINGIA 

From  Jena  a  ride  of  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Saalbahn,  with 
change  of  cars  at  Orlamiinde,  brings  one  to  the  thriving  in- 
dustrial town  of  Possneck  in  the  Duchy  of  Meiningen.  It  is 
known  for  its  chocolates,  confections,  porcelain,  and  flannel. 
The  people  are  distinguished  from  their  neighbors  for  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  A  German  friend  of  mine  described 
them  as  having  more  of  the  American  spirit  of  ingenuity, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  the  practical,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
any  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Thuringia. 

School-gardens  are  common  in  G^miany,  as  they  are  in- 
deed in  other  countries  in  Europe,  but  Possneck  has  one  of 
the  best  organized  and  most  successful  of  any  I  have  seen. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  following  description  of  the  garden  work 
as  there  carried  on  may  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  American 
school-teachers  and  superintendents  to  a  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  this  phase  of  nature-study.  We  appropriate  millions 
every  year  for  our  department  of  agriculture  and  scatter  seeds 
freely  over  the  country,  but  then  find  that  nevertheless  the 
young  people  of  promise  are  leaving  the  farms  and  are 
crowding  into  the  city.  Is  not  our  school-teaching  partly 
responsible  for  this?  Politicians  talk  of  agriculture  as  the 
foundation  of  all  industries,  but  only  so  long  as  it  suits  their 
purpose  to  talk  so.  Do  our  school  authorities  believe  it? 
Where  is  there  a  course  of  study  based  on  this  fundamental 
economic  principle? 

The  School-Garden  at  Possneck  was  started  in  1895  by 
Dr.  Lotz,  at  present  ducal  school  inspector  at  Coburg.  The 
ground  covers  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre  in  the  south  end 
of  the  town.  The  houses  on  the  north  protect  it  from  the 
north  wind,  while  it  is  open  to  the  sun  at  all  times  of  the  day. 
It  lies  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  schoolhouse,  which 
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is  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  soil  is  rather  heavy  clay 
over  conglomerate.  The  cost  of  the  property  amounted  to 
2000  Mk.,  and  the  preparation  for  its  present  use  counted 
up  another  thousand,  making  the  total  first  cost  about  $750. 
The  present  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $75.  The  ground 
was  first  dug  out  one  meter  deep  and  leveled  off.  Many 
large  rocks  had  to  be  removed  in  this  process.  As  the 
ground  had  previously  been  covered  with  lucern  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bury  the  roctstocks  of  this  tough  fodder  plant  so 
deep  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  growth.  Secondly, 
the  ground  was  manured  and  once  more  spaded  over.  The 
garden  is  provided  with  gravel  walks  and  surrounded  by  a 
pale  fence  two  meters  high. 

In  the  northern  end,  containing  3.70  are  (nearly  .1  acre). 
are  planted  specimens  of  all  the  native  trees,  some  exotics, 
and  the  most  common  ornamental  shrubs.  Every  tree  and 
shrub  is  marked  with  a  label  containing  its  name  and 
habitat.  As  far  as  the  space  allows  it  has  been  the  intention 
to  arrange  such  trees  and  bushes  together  as  are  normally 
found  together  in  woods,  so  that  the  grouping  would  show 
natural  affinities. 

The  botanical  division,  150  square  meters  in  extent,  con- 
tains the  plants  needed  in  the  nature-study  work  in  school. 
These  are:  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  poisonous  plants, 
medicinal  herbs,  fiber  plants,  spices,  oil-producing  plants, 
pod  plants,  bulbs,  salads,  etc. 

The  remaining  six  large  plots  are  divided  into  small  indi- 
vidual beds,  one  meter  wide  and  two  meters  long,  for  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  each  section  is  the 
teacher's  bed  to  serve  as  pattern  for  the  pupils.  During  the 
past  year  six  hundred  pupils  of  the  four  upper  classes  of  the 
Biirgerschule  worked  in  the  garden  and  raised  vegetables 
such  as  beets,  cabbages  of  many  different  kinds,  lettuce, 
potatoes,  onions,  etc..  and  flowers,  such  as  pansies,  helio- 
tropes, mignonettes,  etc.  The  work  is  optional,  and  each 
pupil  has  the  choice  of  what  he  will  plant  in  his  patch.  Gar- 
den tools  are  furnished  by  each  child.  The  gates  are  open 
every  day  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and  each  child  is 
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expected  to  spend  one  hour  per  day  at  work  in  weeding, 
watering,  hoeing,  pruning,  and  training.  Those  who  get 
done  their  own  patches  are  then  allowed  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  garden.  They  are  also  pyermitted 
to  help  one  another,  and  if  anyone  finds  what  needs  atten- 
tion {e.  g.,  caterpillars  on  plants,  or  branches  hanging  down) 
in  the  patch  of  a  neighbor  he  is  encouraged  to  attend  to  it, 
if  his  neighbor  for  any  cause  is  absent.  Each  bed  is  marked 
by  a  stick  with  the  owner's  name. 

On  Sundays  the  garden  is  open  as  a  city  park  for  pedes- 
trians from  nine  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 
Parents  and  visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome,  and  have  shown 
great  interest  and  appreciation  for  the  opportunity.  The 
central  walks  are  reserved  for  them,  the  children  using  the 
side  paths  along  the  fence.  When  two  or  three  children 
from  the  same  family  work  here,  they  can  raise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  family  vegetables.  The  mothers  and  fretjuently 
the  younger  children  come  to  help  in  the  work  and  to  carry 
home  the  produce. 

Pupils  who  show  themselves  worthy  and  able  are  chosen  as 
helpers.  They  care  for  the  general  and  common  property 
such  as  the  trees,  botanical  division,  the  fountain,  round  beds, 
borders,  walks,  etc.  They  never  leave  the  place  till  they 
have  seen  that  all  tools  are  put  away  and  all  the  walks  are  in 
order.  These  helpers  form  a  sort  of  board  of  arbitration  to 
decide  disputes  or  punish  unseemly  behavior. 

In  the  middle  walk  running  north  and  south,  are  two 
round  beds  and  a  fountain  with  basin  containing  water  plants. 
One  round  bed  is  a  rockery  covered  with  Alpine  plants,  saxi- 
frages, gentians,  campanulas,  primulas,  asters,  etc.  The 
other  bed  is  planted  with  flowers  in  season,  changing  its  char- 
acter, therefore,  for  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  flowers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  is  a  large  rustic  shed  with 
rooms  for  the  classes,  tool-room,  and  work-room  for  the 
teacher  in  charge.  In  hot  or  inclement  weather  recitations 
are  held  in  this  open  summerhouse. 

The  first  and  second  grades  use  the  garden  in  object  les- 
sons and  observation  work  in  home-knowledge.     The  third, 
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fourth,  and  fifth  grades  learn  the  plant  families  and  their 
characteristics.  For  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
the  work  in  the  garden  is  review  and  some  experiments  are 
tried.  Time  spent  in  the  garden  is  counted  as  regular  school 
time,  and  all  work  in  nature-study  is  done  in  the  garden,  or 
in  the  shed,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  The  observations 
noted  by  the  pupils  are  from  time  to  time  used  for  essays. 
These  notes  include  native  plants,  their  structure,  life-history, 
development,  influence  of  climate,  necessity  for  rotation  of 
crops,  fertilizing,  manuring,  garden-work,  distinguishing 
noxious  from  useful  plants,  birds  and  insects  that  help  and 
those  that  harm  vegetation. 

In  the  school-garden  the  children  learn  respect  and  piety 
for  mother  nature.  They  are  trained  to  useful  work  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  human  industry.  Child-nature  opens 
up  before  the  teacher's  eyes  in  a  way  in  which  it  cannot  in 
the  artificial  surroundings  of  the  schoolroom.  The  children 
practice  honesty,  mutual  toleration,  sympathy,  helpfulness, 
orderliness,  etc.  Nature-study  becomes  real  contact  with 
nature,  and  the  school  makes  for  sanity  in  the  economic  life 

of  the  nation.^ 

Herman   T.    Lukens 
State  Normal  School, 
California,  Pa. 

'  The  first  of  the  accompanying  photographs  (Kioking  south)  was  taken  in  July, 
1897,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  For  the  second  view, 
looking  north,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lotz,  under  whose  direction  it  was  taken  in 
August,  1898,  expressly  for  this  article,  in  order  to  show  the  children  at  work.  I 
am  under  great  obligation  to  him  also  for  the  plan  of  the  school-garden  as  well  as. 
the  annual  report  and  other  official  information.  Dr.  I.otz  started  the  first  schools- 
garden  in  Thuringia  in  1885  at  Neuburg  near  Coburg. 


IV 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE   OF   BIRD-STUDY^ 

In  our  necessarily  superficial  treatment  of  zoological 
studies  what  should  we  consider  as  of  primal  importance? 
A  knowledge  of  structural  affinities  and  classification,  or 
an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  life  about  us?  As  an 
answer  to  these  questions  let  me  ask  another:  What  is,  or 
should  be,  the  chief  object  of  elementary  nature-studies?  Is 
it  to  crowd  an  often  unappreciative.  because  unprepared. 
mind  with  generalities  and  technicalities,  or  to  bring  the 
student  into  direct  contact  with  Nature,  show  him  her  infi- 
nite resources,  and  establish  between  him  and  the  outdoor 
world  an  intimacy  thru  which  he  will  derive  not  only  pleas- 
ure, but  also  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  strength? 

Interest  in  nature  is  inherent  and  universal,  but  to  be  self- 
supporting  it  needs  encouragement.  The  same  fact  may  be 
made  to  arouse  eager  attention  or  to  cause  heavy-eyed 
apathy.  Let  us  begin,  therefore,  by  presenting  the  subject 
in  its  simplest  and  most  attractive  form,  gradually  awaken- 
ing and  stimulating  an  interest  which  will  permit  our  pupils 
to  share  the  pleasures  of  Gilbert  White,  even  if  it  does  not 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  Darwin.  And 
by  simplest  form  I  mean  let  us  make  nature-study  real,  pos- 
sible, personal.  Let  us  teach  children  to  know  the  animals 
which  they  may  actually  meet  in  nature.  Then  we  shall  not 
only  have  accomplished  something  practical  at  once,  but 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  those  broader  biological  ques- 
tions which,  when  forced  on  an  unwilling,  because  untrained, 
mind,  create  a  dislike  for  the  sul)ject  treated  which  will  for- 
ever debar  one  from  its  enjoyment. 

In  order  to  be  impressed  by  man's  inherent  interest  in  ani- 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Science  Teachers'  Association  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  December  30,  1898. 
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mal  life  walk  thru  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  some  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  see  where,  amid  all  its  many  attractions, 
people  do  most  congregate.  Is  it  in  the  quiet  nooks  of 
rocky  cliffs  or  rustic  retreats  by  the  lakeside,  on  shady  lawns 
that  invite  repose,  near  the  ponds  where  the  lily  and  lotus 
grow,  or  at  the  beds  of  rarely  beautiful  flowers?  No,  in  none 
of  these  places  shall  we  find  more  than  scattered  companies, 
but  go  where  the  animals  are  kept  and  you  will  find  such  a 
throng  of  visitors  that  not  a  cage  in  the  whole  collection  is 
without  its  crowd  of  eager  spectators.  It  is  not  alone  the 
number  of  persons  we  shall  find  there,  but  their  enjoyment  of 
what  they  see  that  is  impressive.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  have  there  a  common  interest;  the 
fascination  of  the  place  is  convincingly  apparent. 

Now  without  pausing  here  to  determine  which  animal  or 
group  of  animals  holds  the  best  attended  reception,  birds 
alone  of  all  the  higher  animals  are  the  only  ones  surrounding 
us  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  readily  observable.  But  birds' 
claims  to  our  attention  do  not  rest  on  so  slight  a  basis  as  a 
mere  question  of  numerical  abundance.  No  other  forms  of 
life  possess  for  us  so  many  and  such  varied  interests.  In 
their  courtship,  nesting,  habits,  home-life,  and  intelligent 
adaptation  to  changing  new  conditions,  they  display  traits  of 
character  that  lead  us  to  establish  personal  relationships  with 
them.  Their  songs  are  the  most  elo(|uent  of  nature's  voices. 
Their  periodic  comings  and  goings  appeal  to  our  imagina- 
tion, and  we  marvel  at  the  instinct  which  guides  them  over 
journeys  thousands  of  miles  in  length.  And  it  is  this  habit 
of  migration  which  gives  to  bird-study  a  unique  character. 
The  student  of  botany  or  entomology  must  travel  if  he  would 
see  in  their  native  haunts  the  flowers  or  insects  of  other 
climes.  But  the  bird-student  may  stay  at  home  and  receive 
visits  from  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  when  changes  are 
not  occurring  in  the  feathered  population  of  his  vicinity. 

The  potentialities  of  bird-study  are.  in  fact,  limitless,  but 
how  shall  we  make  them  available  to  our  pupils?  Do  we 
observe  in  children  an  inborn  interest  in  birds?     Is  there  anv 
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natural  tendency  to  build  on?  One  has  only  to  talk  to 
young  people  about  their  feathered  neighbors  to  discover 
that  they  have  a  keen  desire  for  information  about  them. 
So  keen  a  desire  that,  lacking  information,  they  often  set 
about  the  task  of  self-education.  Too  often,  I  regret  to  say, 
this  leads  them  to  exhibit  an  undue  fondness  for  bird-nesting, 
in  which  they  display  a  greater  zeal  than  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion of  boyhood,  outside  of  games  in  competition  with  their 
fellows.  But  with  everyone,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  this 
inborn  liking  for  birds  is  shown  in  the  general  fondness  for 
cage-birds.  While  this  is  very  humble  evidence,  still  if  we 
pause  a  moment  and  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  care  enough  for  birds  to  give  a  caged  pet  daily 
attention,  and  who  find  pleasure  in  its  song  and  companion- 
ship, we  shall  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  universality  of 
this  love  of  birds. 

While  almost  wholly  unencouraged,  this  innate  tendency 
might  be  expected  to  show  in  some  degree  the  increase  in 
intellectuality  and  demand  for  knowledge  which  mark  the 
day,  and  we  see  that  there  has  arisen  an  independent  class  of 
bird-students,  composed  of  people  who  are  earnestly  trying 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  birds.  Within  the  past  six 
years,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  they  have  purchased,  from 
New  York  and  Boston  publishers  alone,  70,000  text-books 
on  ornithology.  These  books  are  not  nature  essays,  but  are 
designed  to  assist  students  in  identifying  birds,  and  their  sale 
indicates  a  corresponding  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Now  let  me  ask  what  attention  do  our  educators  give  to 
the  development  of  this  inborn  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  life  which  live  alx>ut  us?  Do  they  appreciate  its 
significance?  Do  they  even  realize  its  existence?  We  have 
biological  and  zoological  text-books  with  lessons  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  systematic  relationships,  admirable  for 
those  who  have  sufficient  interest  in  natural  history  to  mas- 
ter the  technicalities  that  beset  its  study,  but  utterly  unsuited 
to  that  infinitely  greater  class  which,  to  paraphrase  an  epi- 
gram, loves  birds  and  hates  ornithology. 
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Let  us  aid  the  student  naturalist  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  but  let  us  treat  with  equal  care  the  pupils  whose 
interest  in  nature  needs  encouragement.  And  I  know  of  no 
better  medium  by  which  to  develop  this  interest  than  by  the 
study  of  birds,  for  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  child  has  an  in- 
herent liking. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  study  of  ornithology,  but  for  a 
simple  course  of  lessons  which  would  result  in  making  chil- 
dren as  familiar  with  our  common  birds  as  they  are  with  our 
common  wild  flowers.  Almost  anyone  living  in  the  country 
can  name  at  sight  fifty  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  but  who 
knows  a  dozen  birds?  And  why  should  we  not  be  as  familiar 
with  the  more  abundant  birds  as  we  are  with  the  daisy,  violet, 
or  buttercup? 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  what  is  the  practical 
result  derived  by  the  student  from  a  course  in  botany?  Is  it 
the  ability  to  define  the  parts  of  a  flower,  or  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  our  wild  flowers  and  trees  which  gives  new 
meaning  and  endless  pleasure  to  walks  in  the  fields  and 
woods? 

What  an  admirable  thing  it  is,  this  study  of  botany;  how 
often  it  takes  us  out  of  doors  when,  if  we  had  no  object  to 
prompt  us,  both  body  and  mind  would  lose  the  wholesome, 
uplifting  influences  of  "  the  lights  of  setting  suns,  and  the 
round  ocean,  and  the  living  air,  and  the  blue  sky." 

I  am  a  flower  lover,  but  as  a  bird  student  may  I  not  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  birds  are  infinitely  more  attract- 
ive than  flowers?  Can  the  flower  sing?  Can  it  build  a 
home,  where,  with  an  exhibition  of  many  traits  we  might  well 
emulate,  the  bird-parents  will  rear  their  offspring?  Can  it 
please  the  eye  by  such  an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  power 
and  grace  as  the  bird  in  flight  displays?  Can  a  senseless 
thing  compare  with  a  sentient  one  in  its  interest  for  man? 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  while  flowers  receive  a  measure  of  the 
attention  due  them,  birds  are  virtually  ignored?  The  expla- 
nation, I  believe,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  in  our  summary 
treatment  of  nature-studies,  we  give  equal  or  nearly  equal 
attention  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  the  vegetable  and 
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the  animal  kingdoms,  calling  the  first  a  course  in  botany,  the 
second  a  course  in  zoology;  and  under  botany  we  have  to 
study  only  plants  and  plant-life,  but  under  zoology  we  have 
ever\'thing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  fomis  of  animal 
life,  and  consequently,  each  of  the  great  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  will  be  studied  thru  perhaps  a  single  species. 

In  botany,  therefore,  we  have  some  opportunity  to  bring  a 
practical  knowledge  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils  which  will  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  when  they  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  names  of  other  studies.  But  in  zoology  what  will 
they  learn  about  the  birds  so  abundant  around  them? 

In  reply  to  my  inquir>*  concerning  natural-science  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  have  been 
given  an  outline  of  the  course  in  elementary  science  for  the 
year  1897—98.  In  it,  under  plants,  I  find  very  pro[>erly  in- 
cluded '*  Wild  and  cultivated  flowers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity."  Rut  under  zoology  I  look  in  vain  for  anything 
about  the  birds  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  In  fact,  I  find 
birds  mentioned  only  once,  as  follows:  "  Classification  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  radiates,  reptiles,  mollusks  ";  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Teachers'  Association  tells  me 
that  birds  will  be  represented  in  this  course  by  one  species, 
either  a  pigeon  or  a  chicken!  So  far  as  a  pigeon  represents 
the  Class  Aves  it  will  doubtless  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
the  instructor,  but  an  attempt  to  make  it  represent  a  class  of 
animals  which  more  than  any  others  may  be  of  personal 
interest  and  importance  to  us,  is  an  evident  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  intimate  relation  which  should  and  does  exist  be- 
tween bird  and  man. 

Most  people  will  be  satisfied  with  comparatively  little  in- 
formation concerning  clams  and  starfish;  their  experience 
with  them  will  doubtless  ever  be  more  or  less  limited,  but 
they  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  birds  that  nest 
in  their  gardens  or  orchards.  Bird-study  thus  has  a  prac- 
tical value.  Tt  introduces  us  to  creatures  with  whom  we  may 
come  in  daily  contact,  and  does  not  end  therefore  with 
school  days,  but  forms  a  permanent  bond  between  us  and 
nature. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  equally  important  reason 
why  we  should  become  acquainted  with  birds;  a  reason 
which  applies  more  especially  to  boys.  Boys  are  huntsmen 
by  nature.  Most  of"  them  begin  their  warfare  against  the 
birds  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  climb,  and  continue 
it  until  they  are  too  old  to  shoot.  Doubtless  more  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  form  collections  of  birds' 
eggs  than  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  all  other  branches  of 
natural  history  combined.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  exhibi- 
tion of  an  instinct  inherited  from  ancestors  who  lived  by  the 
chase. 

Now,  while  we  may  all  deplore  the  wanton  destruction  of 
bird-life,  few  of  us  realize  the  potency  for  evil  or  for  good 
contained  in  this  inherent  taste  which  prompts  a  boy  to  hunt 
and  kill.  Let  it  grow  unchecked,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  root 
for  the  most  cruel  traits  human  nature  exhibits — lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  suffering,  disregard  of  the  value  of  life,  the  foun- 
dation, in  other  words,  of  brutality.  If,  however,  we  develop 
it,  arousing  in  the  child  an  appreciative  interest  in  animals 
and  teaching  him  their  economic  and  aesthetic  importance, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  morally  elevate  him  to  an  immeas- 
urable degree. 

Just  as  a  boy  is  by  nature  thoughtlessly  cruel,  so  is  woman 
naturally  kind  and  tender-hearted.  It  might  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  woman's  inborn  love  of  animals  required  no 
special  development,  and  could  never  lead  her  into  sins 
against  nature.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  should  we 
be  confronted  by  appeals  from  the  Audubon  Societies  for  the 
protection  of  birds,  and  statements  by  authorities  that  the 
annual  destruction  of  bird-life  for  millinery  purposes 
threatens  with  extinction  many  of  our  most  useful  and  beau- 
tiful species?  Bird-study,  therefore,  not  only  has  its 
aeesthetic  side,  as  it  opens-  to  us  new  fields  of  enjoyment  and 
brings  us  into  closer  touch  with  nature,  but  it  involves  hu- 
mane and  moral  questions  of  the  deepest  import. 

Admitting,  then,  the  advisability  of  giving  greater  atten- 
tion to  birds  than  we  do  to  other  animals  with  which  we  may 
not  establish  such  personal  relations,  what  method  of  in- 
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struction  shall  we  follow  in  bringing  them  into  the  class- 
room? 

The  classification  which  seems  to  me  the  best  suited  for 
elementary  instruction  is  seasonal.  This  is  not  only  simple, 
but  natural,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  so  asso- 
ciating the  bird  with  the  seasons,  that  we  learn  to  think  of  it, 
not  as  a  sp>ecimen,  but  as  a  part  of  nature.  Hence,  in  giving 
courses  of  lectures  on  our  native  birds,  I  begin  with  the 
"  I>ermanent  residents,"  or  the  species  which  are  with  us 
thruout  the  year.  To  these  are  added  the  winter  birds,  and 
then  follow  the  migratory  species  which  come  in  March. 
April,  and  May.  This  brings  us  to  summer  birds,  birds' 
nests,  and  a  study  of  the  home-life  of  birds,  and  the  course  is 
concluded  with  a  study  of  autumn  birds  and  the  retreat  of 
the  birds  to  their  winter  homes. 

These  purely  objective  talks  may  be  followed  by  sub- 
jective lectures  on  the  economic  value  of  birds,  structure  and 
habit,  the  colors  of  birds,  bird  migration,  etc. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  such  instniction  would  result  in 
acquainting  the  child  with  our  entire  avifauna.  It  is  simply 
designed  to  direct  his  inborn  interest  in  animals  in  the  right 
channel;  to  teach  him  that  birds  were  not  intended  to  be  only 
marks  for  stones,  sling-shots,  and  guns.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
invitation  to  a  study  which  he  may  pursue  all  his  life  with 
ever-increasing  interest. 

In  conclusion  I  may  summarize  the  whole  matter  by 
appending 

TEN     REASONS    FOR    THE    STUDY    OF     BIRDS 

First — Because  birds  are  sensitively  organized  creatures, 
and  respond  so  readily  to  the  influences  of  their  surroundings 
that  in  their  distribution,  structure,  and  habits  they  furnish 
naturalists  with  invaluable  evidences  of  the  workings  of 
natural  laws. 

Second — Because  birds,  in  preventing  the  undue  increase 
of  insects,  in  devouring  small  rodents,  in  destroying  the  seeds 
of  harmful  plants,  and  in  acting  as  scavengers,  are  man's  best 
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friends  among  animals.  Without  their  services  the  earth 
would  not  long  be  habitable;  therefore  we  should  spare  no 
effort  to  protect  them. 

Third — Because  we  have  an  inborn  interest  in  animals, 
which,  properly  developed,  will  not  only  afford  us  much 
pleasure,  but  will  broaden  our  sympathies  and  morally  ele- 
vate us. 

Fourth — Because  birds,  being  the  most  abundant  and  con- 
spicuous of  the  higher  animals,  may  be  most  easily  studied 
and  observed. 

Fifth — Because  birds  are  beautiful  in  form  and  color  and 
exhibit  an  unequaled  power  of  flight,  their  acquaintance  thus 
stimulating  our  love  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 

Sixth- — Because  birds  are  unrivaled  as  musicians;  their 
songs  are  the  most  eloquent  of  nature's  voices,  and  by  asso- 
ciation may  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  us. 

Seventh — Because  the  migrations  of  birds  excite  our  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  their  periodic  comings  and  goings 
not  only  connect  them  with  the  changing  seasons,  but  so 
alter  the  character  of  the  bird-life  of  the  same  locality  during 
the  year  that  their  study  is  ever  attended  by  fresh  interest. 

Eighth — Because  in  their  migrations,  mating,  nest-build- 
ing, and  home-lives,  birds  not  only  display  an  intelligence 
that  attracts  us,  but  exhibit  human  traits  of  character  that 
create  within  us  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  them,  thereby  in- 
creasing our  interest  in  and  love  for  them. 

Ninth — Because  with  birds  the  individual  lives  in  the 
species;  the  robin's  song  we  hear  in  our  boyhood  we  may 
hear  in  our  old  age;  therefore  birds  seem  never  to  grow  old, 
and  acquaintance  with  them  keeps  alive  the  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Tenth — Because,  in  thus  possessing  so  many  and  such 
varied  claims  to  our  attention,  birds  more  than  any  other 
animals  may  serve  as  bonds  between  man  and  nature. 

Frank   M.    Chapman" 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


V 
VACATION   SCHOOLS 

An  educational  departure  that  is  gaining  a  firm  hold  is  the 
vacation  school.  In  each  of  three  cities  during  the  last  sea- 
son, in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo,  the  work  was 
taken  up  in  a  distinct  way.  and.  backed  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  of  its  promoters,  gained  a  large  success.  In 
New  York  private  philanthropy  had  already  proved  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement,  and  in  Chicago  it  had  given  a  hint  of 
the  value  of  the  vacation  school  in  a  very  circumscribed 
effort.  In  Buffalo  the  work  was  entirely  new,  except  as  its 
promoters  had  gained  confidence  from  the  success  in  these 
other  cities  and  in  Boston  and  Newark,  N.  J.  In  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
movement  made  a  start. 

The  friends  of  the  vacation  school  usually  present  their 
project  in  three  lights:  As  a  philanthropical,  an  educational, 
and  social  work.  On  the  philanthropic  side  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  playground  movement  in  an  effort  to  take 
the  children  from  the  streets,  while  its  excursions  ally  it  re- 
motely with  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  Educationally,  the  vaca- 
tion school  presents  little  competition  with  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  for  the  lessons  upon  which  it  sets  store  are 
not  those  to  be  gained  from  text-books.  But  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  it  does  still  exercise  educational  functions 
by  the  instruction  which  is  offered  in  manual  training,  and 
by  the  unique  opportunities  afforded  for  pedagogical  experi- 
ment and  for  child-study.  Socially,  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  nearly  every  case  to  make  the  vacation  school  an 
assimilating  and  Americanizing  agency.  They  have  been 
located  usually  in  the  midst  of  foreign  "  colonies,"  and  in  sev- 
eral cases,  as  in  the  Polish  district  of  Buffalo,  English  has 
been  taught  to  the  children  as  a  spoken  language. 
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The  vacation  school  in  Boston,  and  for  twelve  years  or 
more  the  vacation  school  in  Newark,  N.  J., — where  from  the 
first  it  was  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education, — is  an  ac- 
cepted educational  principle;  but  the  step  from  an  accepted 
principle  to  an  aggressive  principle,  while  not  long,  is  distinct. 
This  has  been  taken  within  almost  a  few  months.  Neither 
in  Newark  nor  in  Boston  did  that  happen,  so  slow  with 
them  was  the  advance  of  the  movement.  The  first  vacation 
school  was  oj>ened  in  Boston  in  1885,  at  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  school,  and  tho  it  proved  a  large  success, 
and  the  system  has  been  steadily  in  operation  since,  yet  in 
1897,  after  twelve  years,  only  six  of  these  schools  were  open 
and  the  expense  was  still  borne  by  private  subscription,  ex- 
cept that  the  Board  of  Education  gave  the  use  of  the  build- 
ings. The  Sloyd  method  of  manual  training  is  taught,  and 
the  schools  show  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  There  is  in 
operation  at  Boston,  moreover,  a  plan  in  the  vacation  schools 
that  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  excursion,  or  outing, 
which  is  given  to  the  younger  classes  one  day  of  each  week, 
includes  in  the  season's  series  a  visit  to  the  famous  public 
buildings  of  the  citv. 

In  Chicago  vacation  school  work  was  taken  up  three  years 
ago,  by  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement,  so  that  Miss 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  of  that  settlement,  has  been  called 
"  the  grandmother  of  the  vacation  schools."  The  effort  met 
with  success,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897  the  Seward  School 
was  opened.  This  was  near  the  stockyards,  and  offered 
manual  training,  instruction  in  housekeeping,  nature-study, 
kindergarten,  music,  and  drawing,  and  had  a  Clean  City 
League.  The  settlement  school  was  called  the  Medill  Vaca- 
tion School,  this  and  the  Seward  School  taking  their  names 
from  the  public-school  buildings  which  they  occupied.  The 
pupils  for  it  were  secured  in  a  unique  and  daring  manner. 
The  teachers  in  the  regular  schools  of  the  neighborhood  were 
asked,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  to  furnish 
lists  ol  truant  and  disorderly  children.  To  each  of  these  chil- 
dren tickets  were  given,  admitting  them  to  the  vacation 
school,   and   when   it   opened   three   hundreil   accepted   the 
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opportunity.  The  success  of  the  two  experiments  began  to 
create  enthusiasm,  and  late  in  1897  the  Civic  Federation,  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  api)ointed  committees  to  arouse  such  further  popu- 
lar interest  as  to  lead  to  the  opening  of  more  schools.  The 
committees  were  strong  and  their  members  were  earnest,  and 
at  a  conference  held  in  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  in  Janu- 
ary the  two  schools  of  the  summer  were  described  and  the 
women  were  invited  to  make  suggestions  regarding  the  best 
method  to  raise  money  and  interest.  A  canvass  of  clubs  was 
made  and  twenty-three  were  interested.  The  suburban 
women's  clubs  of  the  State  Federation  were  then  approached 
and  eleven  promised  to  do  something  toward  providing  ex- 
cursions for  the  children.  In  some  cases  this  something 
took  the  form  of  a  donation  of  money,  and  in  others  of  trans- 
portation concessions  or  promises  of  personal  help.  In  a 
number  of  the  men's  clubs,  also,  interest  was  aroused,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  school  fund  was  raised  by  school  chil- 
dren. A  great  number  of  little  celluloid  flags  were  made  at 
a  wholesale  price  of  a  cent  apiece,  and  given  to  the  children 
to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  vacation  schools.  The  flags 
were  luckily  ready  just  after  Dewey's  victory,  and  90,000 
were  sold  at  five  cents  apiece.  By  one  school,  of  500  pupils, 
it  is  said  that  2500  flags  were  sold ;  by  another,  2300,  and  in 
another  the  children  by  abstention  from  petty  extravagances 
saved  $25  for  the  fund.  Thus,  in  various  ways,  money 
enough  was  raised  to  open  five  schools  last  summer  in 
Chicago.  The  schools  were  still  strictly  a  philanthropic 
institution,  the  city  Board  of  Education  holding  aloof;  but 
about  2000  children  attended  them,  and  at  a  reception  which 
was  given  in  August  by  residents  of  Hull  House,  to  the 
directors,  superintendents,  and  teachers  of  the  vacation 
schools,  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  O.  I.  Milliken,  who  had  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work,  that  the  question  of  disci- 
pline had  given  no  trouble  whatever,  and  that  not  a  single 
pupil  had  been  dismissed  for  infraction  of  the  rules. 

A  delightful  feature  of  Chicago's  vacation  schools  was  the 
excursions.     Of  these  the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious  was 
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a  trip  by  whaleback  steamer  to  Milwaukee.     The  children, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  and  representing  all  grades 
above  the  first,  left  Chicago  at  9.30  in  the  morning,  in  charge 
of  eighty  teachers  and  twenty  cadets  from  the  normal  school. 
The  return  was  made  at  8  p.  m.     The  children  did  not  leave 
the  boat  at  Milwaukee;  but  there  was  very  little  weariness  in 
this  midsummer  sail  on  blue  Lake  Michigan,  which  had  the 
novelty  for  many  of  a  first  experience.     A  band  of  boys  from 
the  Graham  School  furnished  music;  there  were  geography 
lessons  and  nature  lessons  from  the  deck  of  the  boat;  me- 
chanical instruction  in  the  inspection  of  the  engine  room  and 
other  portions  of  the  steamer,  and  lessons  in  painting  with 
water  colors  and  in  sketching  from  still  life.     It  was  a  great 
trip,  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  little  tourists;  but  per- 
haps deserving,  in  the  history  of  the  vacation  schools,  no 
higher  place  than  the  day  which  was  spent  out  of  every  week 
in  park  or  country.     All  these  outings  were  free  to  every 
pupil  and  the  half-amusing,  half-pathetic,  stories,  which  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  has  made  familiar,  of  city  childhood's  first 
acquaintance  with  field  and  wood,  were  often  here  repeated. 
Of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  vacation  schools,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  enrollment  of  2000  represented  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  five  schools,  and  that  the  applications  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  pupils  it  was  possible 
to  accommodate.     No  text-books  were  used,  but  every  mo- 
ment of  the  short  session,  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  was  put  to 
use  by  the  course  of  instruction  outlined  by  a  committee. 
This  included  manual-training,  sewing,  drawing,  music,  and 
nature-study.     The  cost  of  the  five  schools  was  about  $5000, 
the  cadets  from  the  normal  school  giving  their  services  for 
the  sake  of  the  practice  they  received.     That  the  schools 
were  well  placed  and  did  a  good  work  is  indicated  in  the 
statement  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  pupils  were  of 
foreign  parentage,  the  Italians  leading  with  45  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  work  will  be  certainly  extended  another 
season.      This  must  be  done,  however,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, the  Board  of  Education  granting  the  use  of  the 
buildings,  but  being  unable  at  present  to  do  more  than  that. 
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The  joint  committee  of  the  women's  chibs  issued  in  October 
an  appeal.  It  gives  the  cost  per  child  for  the  six  weeks'  ses- 
sion as  having  been  $2.50. 

In  New  York  the  vacation-school  movement  took  a  long 
step  last  summer,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  organization,  by 
passing  under  the  official  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Every  student  of  education  in  the  United  States  must  see  the 
importance  of  that  step.  The  movement  had  had  a  better 
start  than  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897,  when  two 
vacation  schools  were  beginning  to  arouse  public  interest 
there,  New  York  alrea<ly  had  ten  such  schools  and  another 
had  been  opened  in  Brooklyn.  All  were  filled,  tho  in  the 
previous  summer  there  had  been  but  si.x.  The  Brooklyn 
school,  which  had  accommodations  for  400  pupils,  was  some- 
thing of  an  experiment,  but  600  applied  for  admission.'  and 
at  one  school  in  New  York  on  the  opening  day,  which  was 
ver>'  warm,  there  was  such  a  throng  about  the  doors  an  hour 
before  they  were  to  open,  that  it  was  merely  common  hu- 
manity to  oj>en  them  ahead  of  time.  Then  1000  tickets  of 
admission  were  issued.  The  cost  of  the  schools  amounted  at 
this  time  to  only  about  four  cents  per  child  per  day.  and  they 
so  well  proved  their  value  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  Board  of 
Education  last  spring,  and  shifting  upon  that  body  the  care, 
responsibility,  and  expense  which  heretofore  had  l>een  cheer- 
fully borne  by  private  philanthropy,  formally  organized  in 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

In  the  first  effort  for  vacation  schools  in  New  York,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  interest  the  newspapers.  This 
failing,  the  Good  Government  clubs  were  turne<l  to,  but  they 
felt  that  the  work  was  beyond  their  province;  ami  finally  the 
sympathy  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  was  enlisted.  This  was  the  best  unofficial  patronage 

'  Brooklyn  had  tried  a  vacation  school  back  in  1887,  and  had  had  a  rare  exiierieiice. 
The  Brooks  Association,  which  took  its  name  in  honor  of  John  Graham  Brooks, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  trial,  opened  the  school  that  summer.  It  met 
with  a  very  large  measure  of  success,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  children  who 
attended  it  were  not  of  the  class  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  vacation  school  to 
reach.     For  some  reason,  it  failed  in  that  particular. 
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that  the  vacation  schools  could  have  had,  and  when,  to  the 
prestige  of  its  nominal  backing,  there  was  added  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  fund  of  $5000,  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  hesitate 
to  authorize  the  use  of  three  school  buildings.  In  the  first 
year  (1894)  the  schools  were  open  for  what  is  now  the  regular 
term  of  six  weeks.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  983, 
and  2100  children  in  all  received  instruction.  In  1895  there 
were  six  schools,  and  about  6000  pupils  profited  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  cost  per  child  per  day  decreased  from 
1 1.7  cents  to  5.1  cents.  In  1897  there  were  ten  schools,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  5703,  and  last  summer,  when  the 
number  of  schools  was  the  same  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
7517.     The  actual  cost  of  the  schools  was  $9831. 

A  writer,  in  describing  a  day  in  one  of  the  New  York  vaca- 
tion schools,  said  that  in  the  basement  there  was  a  kinder- 
garten class  of  over  a  hundred  children,  "  sitting  in  an  orderly 
ring  singing  one  of  twenty  game  songs,  which  already  have 
been  added  to  the  rei>ertoire  of  the  East  Side  kindergarten 
child."  Upstairs  there  was  a  sewing  class  where  little  girls 
were  learning  the  rudiments  of  correct  needlework,  or  in 
making  clothes  for  dolls  were  unconsciously  learning  to  do 
as  much  for  themselves.  Of  the  boys  some  were  busily 
"  bending  strips  of  iron  into  beautiful  Venetian  ironwork 
grilles,  picture  frames,  or  lanterns  ";  others  were  modeling  in 
clay;  still  others  were  "completing  the  charcoal  sketches 
they  made  in  the  park  on  a  trip  they  took  for  the  purpose,  or 
else  are  sketching."  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  there 
were  songs  and  recitations,  and  then,  as  again  in  the  organ- 
ized play  in  the  playgrounds  at  ten  o'clock,  there  were  les- 
sons in  patriotism. 

In  this  organized  play  the  vacation-school  authorities  in 
New  York  have  put  a  good  deal  of  faith  and  zeal.  It  was  an 
experiment,  as  was  some  library  work,  but  both  turned  out  so 
well  that  there  has  even  been  talk  of  having  them  introduced 
into  the  regular  school  system.  The  advocates  of  the  plan 
were  able  also  to  point  to  encouraging  precedents  in  other 
places;  directed  play  being  well  known  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  school  libraries  having  been  adopted  by  several 
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American  cities  as  a  part  of  the  sysuni  of  public  education. 
Last  summer  the  most  popular  games  among  the  boys  were 
naturally  those  depicting  Spanish-American  battle  scenes. 
The  library  experiment,  which  had  received  brief  trial  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  season,  was  last  summer  put  to 
completer  test.  It  was  made  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Free 
Circulating  Library  and  the  Cathedral  Library.  These  asso- 
ciations agreed  to  send  traveling  collections,  numbering  from 
100  to  200  books,  to  every  school.  The  collection  was  care- 
fully made  and  the  teachers  attempted  to  grade  the  books  for 
the  various  classes  of  pupils,  so  that  each  child  sliould  get 
only  books  that  would  give  him  pleasure.  The  volumes  in- 
cluded most  of  the  standard  works  of  juvenile  fiction,  stories 
of  history,  fairy  tales,  and  books  of  travel.  The  teachers 
acted  as  librarians  in  the  schools,  and  in  most  cases  nearly  all 
the  books  were  taken  out  on  the  first  day.  In  some  of  the 
summer  playgrounds,  where  also  there  was  a  trial  of  the  plan, 
it  was  necessary  to  double  the  number  at  once.  Another 
experiment  that  had  a  trial  in  the  summer  schools  of  New 
York  was  a  system  of  personal  government,  designed  to  do 
away  with  irksome  arbitrary  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline. Each  class  selected  a  monitor,  and  the  monitors  of 
the  classes  formed  a  juvenile  tribunal,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  school,  for  the  punishment  of  minor  offenses. 
Appeals  from  the  sentence  of  the  court  were  made  only  to 
the  principal.  As  is  obvious  enough,  it  was  but  a  short  step 
from  these  experiments  to  frankly  avowed  child-stmly.  For 
this  the  vacation  school  affords  special  opportunities.  In 
the  large  school  on  Houston  Street,  New  York,  the  first 
laboratory  to  be  operated  by  the  city  for  this  purpose  was 
opened  last  summer.  It  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Stewart,  the 
chairman'  of  the  Vacation  School  Committee,  and  of  Prcv- 
fessor  Curtis  of  Clark  University.  Various  measurements 
were  taken  and  tests  made — such  as  the  time  required  for 
reaction  from  impulses  of  volition — and  these  tests,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  prove  of  real  educational  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  the   New  York  vacation 
schools  last  September,  there  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
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Board  of  Education  an  exhibition  of  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished.  Each  child  recorded  in  his  own  handwriting 
his  name  and  age  under  his  work.  The  ages  were  from  six 
to  fourteen  years,  and  the  specimens  included:  Color 
sketches,  mounted  on  cardboard,  of  leaves  and  flowers  drawn 
and  painted  from  life;  real  leaves,  pressed  and  mounted  with 
precision  by  the  nature-classes;  examples  of  clay  modeling; 
charcoal  sketches;  boxes,  baskets,  and  wall  pockets  of  card- 
board; neat  little  compK>sitions  in  English;  needlework;  and 
specimens  in  wrought  iron.  As  was  well  said,  almost  every 
article  was  a  childish  rendition  of  things  which,  when  done 
with  accuracy,  are  either  useful  or  beautiful,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  many  who  saw  in  the  exhibition  a  very  strong 
defense  of  new  theories  in  education.  But  of  the  greatest 
work  of  the  vacation  schools  it  was  impossible  for  such  an 
exhibition  to  give  examples.  This  could  be  only  suggested. 
There  was  a  hint  of  it  in  the  pleasure  which  every  visitor 
knew,  by  searching  his  own  heart,  the  children  had  had  in  the 
work;  in  the  statement  that  "  the  number  of  juvenile  arrests 
during  the  time  the  schools  were  in  session  was  diminished 
by  50  per  cent." — a  decrease  to  which,  however,  the  advan-^ 
tages  of  the  playgrounds  lent  aid;  that  the  number  of  acci- 
dents had  lessened  at  an  almost  corresponding  rate;  in  the 
recollection  of  the  day's  outing  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  coun- 
try, which  was  given  to  each  school ;  and  in  the  remembrance 
that  it  was  found  that  at  one  of  the  schools  which  was  open 
in  1897  (Grammar  school  No.  23,  Corner  of  Bayard  and 
Mulberry  streets)  not  one  name  on  the  roll  of  600  was  Ameri- 
can or  English,  and  that  29  languages  were  spoken  at  the 
homes  whence  the  children  came.  The  notices  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  school  had  been  printed  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  in  English,  and  very  many  of  the  children  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  unless  they  brought  with  them  the  babies 
which  were  left  in  their  charge. 

The  history  of  vacation-school  work  in  Buffalo  is  brief,  the 
movement  having  had  its  beginning  only  last  summer.  It 
is  notable  there,  however,  for  its  originators  were  the 
teachers  themselves,  as  organized  in  the  Women  Teachers' 
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and  Principals'  associations.  They  raised  the  funds  to  meet 
expenses;  they  furnished,  from  their  own  wearied  but  enthu- 
siastic numbers,  the  instructors  to  serve  without  pay;  and 
they  asked  from  the  city  only  the  authority  to  use  two  of  the 
school  buildings.  If  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  teachers,  who 
volunteered  their  sen-ices  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pick  and  choose  and  so  select  the  most  comi>etent  for 
the  work,  speaks  well  for  them;  it  speaks  well  also  for  tlie 
cause  which  they  espoused.  None  could  have  better  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  need  of  vacation  schools  than  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  no  indorsement  can  be 
more  emphatic  than  the  personal  sacrifice  which  lies  back  of 
their  origination  of  the  movement. 

There  were  two  schools  in  Buffalo.  At  one  the  registra- 
tion amounted  to  278  and  at  the  other  to  140,  tho  the 
limits  originally  proposed  were,  respectively.  200  and  100. 
Of  those  who  registered  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
91  per  cent.  At  the  larger  of  the  schools  there  were  22 
Americans,  at  the  other  only  10.  One  school  was  in  the 
Polish  district  and  had  120  Poles  among  its  pupils;  the  other 
was  in  the  Italian  colony  and  had  81  Italians.  The  maxi- 
mum age  limit  was  put  as  low  as  12  years.  The  course  of 
study,  if  it  be  permissible  to  call  it  that,  followed  the  lines  of 
play  and  work  common  in  the  vacation  schools  of  other 
cities.  To  aid  the  little  foreigners,  however,  to  readier  use 
of  English,  conversation  classes  were  held,  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  wisely  included  hygiene  and  the  value  of 
general  cleanliness.  At  the  opening  and  close  of  the  exer- 
cises there  was  in  each  school  a  general  assembly  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  when  patriotic  songs  were  sung,  current  events 
of  importance  noted,  and  a  recitation  given  in  unison  of  the 
'*  civic  creed."     This  was  short  and  ran  as  follows: 

We  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  flag  stands  for  self-sacrifice, 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  our  home  ;  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  true  citizens 
of  our  great  country  and  our  beloved  city,  and  to  show  our  love  by  our 
works. 

Many  brave  men  and  women  have  died  for  love  of  home  and  country,  but 
we  can  also  show  our  love  by  living  brave  and  honorable  lives.     Our  coun- 
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try  and  our  city  will  remain  strong  and  great  if  we  are  honest,  pure,  and  ever 
watchful  for  their  welfare. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  feature  in  the  actual  operation  of 
the  vacation  schools  of  Buffalo  was  the  series  of  excursions 
that  came  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum.  The 
cost,  which  was  not  large  in  any  single  instance,  was  mainly 
met  in  all  by  the  generosity  of  one  woman.  One  class  was 
able  to  go  out  each  clay,  and  the  dual  objects  of  an  outing  in 
the  fresh  air  and  of  nature-study  were  combined.  There 
were  carryall  trips  around  the  city  and  to  park  and  zoo,  with 
a  picnic  luncheon  in  the  park;  there  was  a  series  of  hay-rack 
rides  into  the  country — imagine  the  happiness  they  gave! — 
there  were  trips  to  the  lake  shore  at  Crystal  Beach,  and  a 
trip  down  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  day  after  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, the  class  that  had  taken  it  spent  the  first  hour  of 
school  in  English  conversation,  "  talking  it  over,"  and  per- 
haps trying  to  reproduce,  with  pencil  or  with  sand,  some  of 
the  strange  things  that  had  been  seen.  It  should  be  said 
that  Buffalo  was  fortunate  in  securing  good  educational  re- 
sults from  such  outings  in  having  the  services  of  a  trained 
instructor  whom  Cornell  University  had  sent.  Under  her 
direction,  the  outing  at  Cr>'stal  Beach  became,  for  instance, 
"  Bird  day;"  that  at  Niagara  Falls.  "  Rock  day;"  and  another, 
which  was  passed  in  the  country,  "  Flower  day."  In  Buffalo 
also  there  was  a  successful  experiment  with  directed  play  and 
school  libraries. 

In  Indianapolis  a  vacation  school  was  opened  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1897,  largely  thru  the  efforts  of  one  young  woman. 
Its  success  was  such  that  a  great  many  women  became  inter- 
ested, and  when  it  was  reopened  last  summer  it  was  under 
the  distinguished  patronage  of  a  union  of  the  women's  socie- 
ties which  is  known  as  the  Local  Council.  Of  the  larger 
cities,  Philadelphia  has  been  backward  in  the  movement;  but 
even  there  a  beginning  has  now  been  made.  The  powerful 
Civic  Club  has  championed  the  cause  and  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Education  to  take  up  the  work.  The  board  had  no 
appropriation  available  for  the  purpose,  but  did  what  it  could 
last    summer    by    setting    aside    two    schools    which    were 
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opened  on  June  14.  The  history  of  these  schools  varies 
little  from  that  of  the  movement  elsewhere.  There 
was  the  usual  excess  of  applicants  over  the  schools'  ac- 
commodations, the  usual  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing, and  a  series  of  excursions  arranged  by  a  committee 
from  the  club.  Hartford  was  another  city  in  which  last 
summer  marked  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  Thru 
private  generosity  and  the  efforts  of  a  woman's  club  two 
schools  were  opened ;  and  perhaps  it  w^ould  be  impossible  bet- 
ter to  close  this  account  of  the  progress  of  vacation  schools 
than  with  the  public  record  which  a  keen  observer  in  Hart- 
ford gave  of  his  impressions,  as  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
children  of  one  of  the  schools  march  into  their  assembly 
room.  Three  hundred!  flags  were  fluttering  in  their  hands, 
for  it  was  a  season  when  a  special  glow  of  patriotism  shone 
over  all  work  that  was  done  for  others.  "  The  foreign  effect 
of  so  many  totally  different  types  and  diverse  manners, 
seems,"  he  said,  "  to  present  all  at  once  the  many  problems  of 
our  civilization  and,  possibly,  a  hint  or  two  for  their  solution. 
Upon  all  the  faces,  dull,  mischievous,  intelligent,  and  keen, 
was  an  expression  of  exp>ectancy  that  had  in  it  a  bit  of  the 
pathetic  that  Avaits  upon  ignorance  and  childhood.  And 
what  was  its  peculiar  value  as  an  experiment  was  that  it  did 
not  mean  the  waiting  for  a  desired  gift  of  plum  cake,  l)ut  of 
the  infinitely  more  valuable  benefaction  of  a  wider  interest 
and  a  more  intelligent  comprehension.  When  the  extremely 
small  and  entirely  confident  voices  were  raised  in  a  verse  of 
thankfulness  for  the  blessing  that  attended  the  halting  steps 
of  three  hundred  children  whose  feet  were  not  always  pro- 
vided with  shoes  and  stockings,  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  sud- 
denly convinced  that  gratitude  is  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  value  received,  in  a  material  sense.  The  singing  of 
'  America '  and  the  salute  to  the  flag  left  no  doubt,  in  even 
the  kindergarten  mind,  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship." 

Charles  Mulford   Robinson 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VI 

REPORT   OF  THE   CHICAGO   EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

In  January,  1897,  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  of  Chicago 
appointed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council,  an  educa- 
tional commission  to  investigate  the  school  affairs  of  that 
city.  Considerable  criticism  has  been  heard  from  time  to 
time  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  and 
this  step  was  taken  to  ascertain  what  just  basis  existed  for 
such  criticism  and  what  action  was  advisable  to  secure  an 
improvement  in  the  situation.  Eleven  men  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  various  interests  of  the  city  and  the  different 
points  of  view  in  regard  to  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
Aldermen  Charles  Ailing,  George  Duddleston,  and  Charles 
M.  Walker  were  selected  from  the  city  council:  and  William 
R.  Harper  and  Bernard  F.  Rogers  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Rudolph  Brand  and  Louis  O.  Kohtz,  who  were  for- 
mer members  of  the  board,  belonged  to  the  influential  class 
of  German-Americans.  The  other  members,  Charles  R. 
Corwith,  Charles  A.  Mair,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson,  and 
Rabbi  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz,  were  prominent  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, conspicuous  by  their  business  interests  or  by  their 
connection  with  different  religious  bodies.  The  commission 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  embodying  in  its  membership 
the  best  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  school  system. 

Immediately  after  their  appointment  these  gentlemen  took 
up  a  serious  and  thorogoing  investigation  of  the  sch'X)ls. 
At  a  preliminary  meeting  William  R.  Harper  was  chosen 
chairman  and  George  F.  James  was  appointed  secretary.  A 
carefully  outlined  plan  of  work  was  adopted  and  was  opened 
with  a  letter  of  inquiry  inviting  a  general  public  co-operation 
thru  criticism  and  recommendations  on  many  phases  of 
schgol  management.     From  the  hundreds  of  answers  to  this 
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communication  the  commission  settled  on  the  general  scope 
of  its  labors.  The  whole  field  of  municipal  education  was 
subdivided,  and  successive  topics  were  assigned  for  review 
and  discussion  at  weekly  meetings.  The  commission  secured 
the  advantage  of  outside  experience  thru  a  careful  study  of 
the  school  systems  of  other  cities  and  of  the  thoro  discussion 
of  these  topics  which  had  led  to  changes,  or  proposed 
changes,  in  school  administration,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis.  The  provisions  of  the 
New  York  charter  received  careful  consideration,  as  did  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  other  papers  and  addresses  before 
that  body  and  before  other  State  and  interstate  associations 
of  teachers.  The  commission  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  some  fifty  educators  of  the  coun- 
tr\',  who,  by  personal  interview  and  by  letter,  rendered  valu- 
able service.  During  the  existence  of  the  commission  popu- 
lar interest  in  educational  questions  was  aroused  in  Chicago 
as  never  before.  Literar>%  educational,  and  even  social  clubs 
joined  in  the  discussion  of  school  problems  and  in  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  commission  carried  on 
its  work  for  twelve  months,  and,  as  a  result,  submitted  a  re- 
port of  over  250  pages,  which  has  been  favorably  commented 
upon  in  the  city  and  should  prove  of  aid  in  improving  the 
local  situation,  and  which  is  sure  to  receive  attention  in  other 
cities  that  are  struggling  with  similar  problems. 

In  summarizing  the  condition  of  school  matters  in 
Chicago  the  commission  found  much  to  commend,  and  ex- 
pressed what  is  probably  a  correct  judgment,  namely  that  the 
Chicago  schools  compare  on  the  whole  favorably  with  those 
of  other  large  cities.  The  vital  defect  in  Chicago  lay  in  the 
retention  of  an  antiquated  system  of  administration,  A 
large  board  of  education  with  a  comparatively  short  term  of 
office,  chosen  on  the  theory  of  giving  representation  to  the 
different  sections  and  to  the  different  classes  of  the  city,  and 
a  plan  of  school  management  by  numerous  committees  of  the 
board — these  were  the  first  weaknesses  which  the  commis- 
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sion  noted  and  endeavored  to  remove.  Instead  of  twenty- 
one  members,  eleven  were  suggested;  four  years  instead  of 
three  years  were  recommended  as  the  term  of  office;  in  place 
of  a  cumbersome  series  of  twenty-four  stancHng  committees, 
among  which  were  divided  and  sub-divided  the  business  and 
educational  affairs  of  the  board,  and  that  too  in  a  most 
heterogeneous  fashion,  partly  on  a  geographical  basis,  partly 
by  grades  of  schools,  and  partly  by  subjects,  the  appointment 
of  three  committees  was  advised,  to  have  general  supervision 
of  educational  matters,  of  building  and  supplies,  and  of 
finances  respectively. 

In  recommending  a  reduction  of  the  membership  of  the 
board  by  one-half,  the  commission  was  justified,  not  only  by 
the  experience  of  other  cities,  but  by  the  latest  theories  in 
regard  to  the  duties  of  a  board  of  education.  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis  have  recently  instituted  small  boards,  and  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  Boston  in  favor  of  similar  action  there. 
Men  have  come  to  see  that  the  educational  affairs  of  a  large 
city — which  in  Chicago,  for  example,  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  seven  or  eight  million  dollars  yearly — cannot  properly 
be  administered  by  a  large  board  of  education,  acting  for  the 
most  part  thru  special  committees.  This  scheme  of  admin- 
istration leads  almost  invariably  to  the  usurping  by  com- 
mittees of  educational  functions  not  properly  belonging  to 
them,  and  affords  opportunities  on  the  purely  business  side 
for  favoritism  on  the  part  of  members,  and  for  personal  profit 
to  those  who  are  inclined  to  use  their  positions  in  this  way. 
The  most  adequate  provision  for  honest  and  economical 
management  of  a  school  system  is  thru  a  small  board  of  edu- 
cation acting  on  all  important  matters  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  This  implies  that  all  detail  work  shall  be  left  to 
executive  officers,  and  the  comimission  recommended,  there- 
fore, the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  of 
a  business  manager,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  each  at  a  salary 
proportionate  to  the  interests  involved,  and  not  removable 
except  after  due  trial  on  written  charges,  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  board.  These  men  are  to  be  statutory  officers 
with  duties  and  responsibilities  clearly  indicated  in  the  State 
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law.  The  commission  felt  that  the  plan  here  outlined  would 
improve  the  personnel  of  the  board  by  removing  the  element 
of  patronage,  and  by  thus  making  the  position  unattractive 
to  men  of  merely  j>ersonal  or  political  ambitions,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  would  attract  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability  by  offering  them  a  chance  to  improve  the  educational 
system  of  the  city  without  being  engulfed  in  an  endless 
stream  of  petty  details.  This  differentiation  of  legislative 
from  executive  functions,  so  important  in  a  large  city,  by  no 
means  lightens  the  responsibility  of  the  board.  The  mem- 
bers are  left  in  full  control  of  the  general  policy,  and  will  be 
able  to  make  their  influence  beneficially  felt  thruout  the 
whole  system  to  a  degree  not  heretofore  possible  under  the 
plan  which  limited  the  activity  of  any  member  to  the  work 
of  one  or  two  committees.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the 
board  will  be  much  extended  if  the  report  of  the  commission 
is  put  into  effect.  One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the 
past  has  been  the  necessity  of  joint  action  by  the  board  and 
by  the  city  council  in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection 
of  school  buildings.  It  has  usually  caused  delay,  and  in 
many  cases  has  aroused  public  suspicion.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  sites  and  buildings  needed  for  school 
purposes  will  be  secured  much  more  promptly  and  economi- 
cally thru  the  independent  action  of  the  board,  which  is 
recommended  by  the  report  of  the  commission.  The  power 
of  condemnation  has  been  repeatedly  requested  of  the  State 
legislature  in  behalf  of  the  board,  and  this  request  is  repeated 
in  the  school  bill  for  Chicago  which  was  drafted  by  the 
•commission. 

The  business  manager  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
are  to  have  the  control  of  their  respective  departments,  sub- 
ject to  adverse  action,  when  necessary,  by  the  board.  The 
purchase  of  supplies  is  to  be  by  contract;  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  recommended 
by  the  business  manager,  who  has  also,  under  civil  service 
rules,  the  appointment  of  his  subordinates.  The  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  given  the  initiative,  and  unless  his  action 
be  overruled,  the  determination  of  the  course  of  study  and 
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choice  of  text-books,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The 
examination  of  teachers  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples so  well  laid  down  in  the  New  York  charter.  It  is  made 
distinct  from  the  appointive  power  by  the  institution  of  an 
examining  board  of  five  members,  with  the  superintendent  as 
ex-oificio  chairman,  and  with  one  assistant  appointed  by  him 
in  order  to  keep  the  examining  system  in  close  touch  with 
the  school  system  of  the  city.  The  special  examiners  on  this 
board  are  to  be  college  graduates  or  men  of  at  least  equiva- 
lent educational  training,  and  must  have  a  record  of  long  and 
successful  teaching  experience.  One  principle  of  supervi- 
sion important  for  Chicago  is  the  Recommendation  that  all 
special  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  music,  etc.,  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of,  one  supervisor,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  at 
present  among  two  or  three  or  even  four  supervisors  for 
schools  of  different  grades. 

Chicago  has  always  had  an  efTicient  corps  of  teachers, 
altho  there  has  been  a  wide  variation  in  the  professional 
equipment  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  different  members  of 
the  force.  The  commission  took  an  advanced  stand  on  the 
important  question  of  securing  the  best  possible  teaching. 
It  recommended  a  doubling  of  the  normal-school  course 
from  one  year  to  two  years;  the  requiring  of  a  physical  exami- 
nation for  entrance  and  for  graduation,  and  the  entire  remov- 
ing of  the  school  from  the  danger  of  personal  and  political 
manipulation  thru  a  special  committee  of  the  board.  The 
fundamental  impediment  to  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in 
Chicago  has  been  hitherto  the  irrational  schedule  of  salaries 
and  the  unsound  plan  of  promotion.  At  present  Chicago 
fails  to  recognize  the  superior  responsibilities  of  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  elementary  schools,  but  pays  the  same  salary  for 
all  grades  from  the  first  primary  to  the  highest  grammar. 
This  is  in  opposition  to  the  practically  unanimous  view  of  all 
the  other  large  cities  of  the  country,  which  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  paying  higher  salaries  in  certain  grades  in  order 
to  secure  the  special  fitness  and  training  required  in  these 
positions.  A  more  vital  defect  in  the  Chicago  system  has 
been  a  scheme  of  promotion  in  salaries  for  elementary  and 
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secondary  schools,  based  only  on  length  of  service  without 
any  recognition  of  comparative  etticiency  in  previous  work 
and  without  any  requirement  of  increased  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  those  applying  for  promotion.  The  well-trained,  en- 
thusiastic, studious,  and  very  successful  teacher  has  been 
placed  in  the  same  grade  with  another,  whose  work  has 
barely  sufficed  to  justify  a  retention  in  the  teaching  body. 
This  principle  has  robbed  the  teaching  force  of  an  important 
incentive  to  progress  and  has  practically  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  career  in  this  profession.  Permanence  of  em- 
ployment, based  only  on  good  behavior  and  successful  work, 
is  indispensable  if  the  teaching  profession  is  to  attract  good 
ability,  but  this  is  entirely  insufficient  unless  to  it  be  added  a 
fair  recognition  of  superior  ability,  training,  and  constant 
effort.  The  commission  acted  wisely,  therefore,  in  advocat- 
ing what  is  in  effect  the  New  York  plan  of  promotion  thru 
successive  groups,  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service,  of  suc- 
cessful teaching,  and  of  increased  scholarship.  In  order  still 
further  to  guarantee  proper  teaching  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
the  commission  reconmiended  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessional library  for  teachers  and  the  maintenance  of  teachers' 
institutes.  There  are  in  Chicago  now  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  the  ambitious  teacher  to  increase  both  his  general  and 
his  professional  knowledge,  and  if  a  rational  plan  of  promo- 
tion is  adopted,  Chicago  can  fairly  expect  the  good  results 
which  have  been  already  manifest  in  New  York  city  since  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  Considerable  opposition  has  been 
felt  against  another  recommendation  of  the  commission  to 
the  effect  that,  if  neces.sary,  men  should  be  paid  larger  sala- 
ries than  women  in  order  to  attract  them  to  positions,  espe- 
cially in  the  elementary  schools.  Chicago  is  one  of  the  few 
large  cities  of  the  country,  and  indeed  it  stands  practically 
alone,  in  paying  equal  salaries  to  both  sexes.  There  will 
probably  be  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  any  modifica- 
tion of  this  rule,  at  least  until  all  other  proper  means  have 
been  used  to  secure  a  larger  percentage  of  men  teachers. 
The  more  general  use  of  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction 
in  the  grammar  grades  will  probably  induce  young  college 
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graduates  to  go  into  the  elementary  schools,  since  thru  this 
departmental  plan  it  will  be  feasible  for  them  to  work  along 
a  specific  line,  and  making  this  their  si>ecialty,  to  secure  pro- 
motion to  the  secondary  schools.  Indeed,  the  departmental 
plan  of  instruction,  which  the  commission  recommended  in 
a  few  words,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  important  element 
in  the  solution  of  this  whole  problem.  Thru  it  the  influence 
of  one  or  two  men  in  each  school  can  be  felt  in  all  the  higher 
grades,  where  such  influence  is  especially  needed.  The  com- 
mission must  further  be  congratulated  on  having  taken  very 
advanced  ground  in  recommending  a  constantly  rising  stand- 
ard of  requirements  for  different  positions.  A  large  percent- 
age of  high-school  teachers  in  Chicago  are  now  college- 
trained.  ,  In  the  near  future  it  will  be  feasible  to  secure  men 
and  women  who  to  an  ordinary  college  education  have  added 
two  or  three  years  of  specialized  study. 

Aside  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  aside  from  the  important  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  force,  the  commission  urged  a  wide  extension 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. More  manual-training  high  schools  and  a  commercial 
high  school,  kindergartens  and  evening  schools,  vacation 
schools  and  a  system  of  free  evening  lectures,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parental  or  truant  school  were  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  commission  considered  at  some  length  the 
problem  of  adequate  school  accommodation,  in  which  par- 
ticular Chicago  has  been  admittedly  deficient.  Additional 
sites  and  buildings  will  be  secured  with  much  greater  ease 
when  the  Board  of  Education  has  independent  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter.  In  general,  the  commission  seems  to  have  em- 
bodied in  its  report  the  best  expert  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
the  public  schools  should  be  and  should  do,  and  has  indicated 
a  line  of  advance  which  will  probably  be  followed  in  Chicago 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  order  to  keep  the  schools 
close  to  the  people  and  to  win  for  them  hearty  public  sup- 
port, the  commission  recommended  the  appointment  of  resi- 
dent commissioners  in  different  sections,  each  committee  of 
six  members  to  have  oversight  of  not  more  than  ten  schools 
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in  a  given  district.  Another  recommendation  which  will 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  public  schools  in  the  community 
is  embodied  in  a  plea  for  the  fuller  utilization  of  public-school 
property  and  for  making,  as  far  as  possible,  each  school  build- 
ing the  social,  literary,  and  general  educational  center  for 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  commission,  in  so  far  as 
they  involved  the  modification  of  school  law,  have  been  em- 
bodied in  a  prof)osed  hill  for  the  State  legislature,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Mayor  Harrison  will  appoint  a  public  com- 
mittee to  secure  its  passage.  Whatever  may  be  the  imme- 
diate outcome  from  the  work  of  the  commission,  it  is  certain 
that  its  report  will  stand  for  years  as  an  important  educa- 
tional document,  and  will  be  of  interest  wherever  the  ques- 
tions of  city  school  administration  are  discussed. 


VII 

FRAUDULENT   DIPLOMAS   AND    STATE 
SUPERVISION^ 

The  legal  incorporation  of  the  universities  of  Europe  was 
accomplished  by  the  charters  of  popes  and  kings.  In  the 
United  States  the  universities  derived  their  right  to  exist 
from  specific  charters  granted  by  State  legislatures.  A  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  State  legislatures  was  occupied  in 
granting  charters  of  incorporation  for  all  sorts  of  business 
enterprises.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  desirable  to  re- 
lieve the  legislatures  of  this  burden.  To  this  end  provisions 
were  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
prohibiting  the  creation  of  corporations  by  special  laws,  and 
declaring  that  general  laws  should  be  passed  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  all  corporations.  A  provision  of  this  kind  exists  in 
the  constitution  of  Illinois.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  provi- 
sion, and  there  is  no  disposition  to  secure  its  repeal.  Edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  State,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
other  States,  must  now  be  incorporated  under  general  laws. 
The  General  Assembly  has  enacted  that  persons  desiring  to 
incorporate  a  university  or  college  may  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  in  writing  which  shall  set 
forth  the  intent  to  form  a  corporation,  a  copy  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  endowment  of  the  institution  is  provided, 
the  name  adopted  for  the  proposed  corporation,  the  name  of 
the  town  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  cor- 
poration is  to  be  located,  and  the  names  of  the  trustees. 
Upon  the  filing  of  this  paper  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  a 
certificate  of  which  the  aforesaid  statement  is  made  a  part, 
declaring  that  the  organization  of  the  corporation  is  per- 

'  An   address   before   the   Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Springfield, 
December  28,  1898. 
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fected.  This  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder 
of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  institution  is  to  be  situ- 
ated. This  being  done,  the  institution  is  deemed  fully 
organized. 

The  trustees  of  an  institution  thus  incorporated  are  given 
power  to  "  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  observed  in  the 
institution,  or  any  department  thereof,  and  may  grant  such 
literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted  by  like 
institutions,  and  give  suitable  diplomas."^ 

The  objection  we  make  is  not  to  the  principle  that  educa- 
tional institutions  are  incorporated  under  a  general  law.  It 
is  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  law  which  the  legislature 
has  provided.  The  law  itself  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  does  not  safeguard  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
Under  it  great  abuses  exist  which  have  brought  discredit 
upon  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois  and  injured  the  standing 
of  its  educational  institutions  thruout  the  world. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  there  has  developed  and  flour- 
ished the  National  University,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1897,  made  an  exposure  of  this  institution.  The  facts 
thus  published  show  that  this  National  University  has  not 
only  brought  disgrace  upon  this  commonwealth,  but  has  dis- 
credited American  degrees  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  been 
publicly  denounced  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  exists  on 
paper  only,  and  has  no  standing  in  any  educational  institution 
in  the  world.  And  yet,  as  the  London  press  has  stated,  it  has 
had  "  the  insolence  to  nominate  agents  to  carry  on  its  scan- 
dalous traffic  in  foreign  countries,  and  has  scattered  its  de- 
grees over  England,  Germany,  and  India  for  a  money 
compensation."  A  paper  published  in  Germany  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  under  the  head,  "  American  Diploma 
Swindlers."  The  Board  of  Administration  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity has  called  public  attention  to  the  misdemeanor  of 
which  the  so-called  "  Chancellor  "  of  this  so-called  National 
University  is  guilty  in  filling  out  doctor's  diplomas  for 
money.  The  learned  head  of  this  National  diploma  mill,  when 

'  Starr  and  Curtis's  Annual  Statutes  of  Illinois,  vol.  iii.  p.  3971. 
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written  to  as  to  what  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  writer  to 
do  to  obtain  a  degree,  repHed  after  the  manner  which  is  pur- 
sued by  dealers  in  job  lots:  "  Trusting  to  receive  your  order 
by  return  mail,  I  am,  etc."  What  a  reflection  upon  this 
great  State,  that  an  institution  should  be  able  to  exist  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  from  which  a  doctor's  degree  can 
be  "  ordered  "  as  you  would  order  so  much  bacon  and  eggs! 
Written  to  by  a  member  of  the  English  government  who 
made  inquiry  as  to  his  right  to  grant  degrees,  this  "  chan- 
cellor "  of  the  exchequer  for  the  National  University  replied: 
"  This  university  is  a  regularly  chartered  institution,  and  so 
far  as  that  goes,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  to  the  contrary,  has 
as  much  right  to  grant  degrees  as  the  universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  any  in  this  country."  A  Mr.  Mendel,  of 
England,  who  had  paid  ninety  dollars  for  a  worthless  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  from  this  somewhat  unique  institution,  asked  the 
British  authorities  to  prosecute,  and  one  of  the  English 
papers  made  the  following  comment,  which  ought  to  be 
interesting  reading  to  the  people  of  this  commonwealth: 
"  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  complain  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  granted  a  charter  to  this  precious  *  university.'  " 

Men  of  no  scholastic  attainments  and  of  no  ability  make 
parade  in  Europe  of  the  highest  academic  degrees  conferred 
upon  them  by  an  institution  duly  authorized  to  grant  them 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  surprising  that  professors 
in  foreign  universities  should  inform  us  that  "  these  men  are 
doing  much  harm  for  the  reputation  of  American  universi- 
ties," or  that  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin 
should  write  home  that  he  hoped  the  nuisance  might  be  sup- 
pressed. We  may  safely  appeal  to  the  honest  and  intelligent 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  ask  them  thru  their  law- 
making body  so  to  reform  our  laws  as  to  make  such  disgrace- 
ful proceedings  hereafter  impossible  within  our. borders. 

The  fact  that  one  such  institution  exists  in  the  State  ought 
to  be  enough  to  work  a  reform  in  the  laws  under  which  so 
offensive  a  nuisance  is  permitted  to  carry  on  its  disreputable 
work.  But  a  system  of  laws  which  makes  possible  one  such 
institution  places  no  limit  upon  the  number  of  them  that  may 
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be  organized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  University 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  other  institutions,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  are  equally  bad. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  made  a  report  to  that  asso- 
ciation at  a  meeting  held  at  Omaha  in  August,  1898.  That 
report  reflects  in  the  severest  manner  upon  the  good  name  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  In  an  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  dental 
schools  whose  existence  is  made  possible  by  bad  laws,  the 
report  says: 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  a  glaring  example  of  this  kind  of  vicious  legisla- 
tion, and  nearly  or  quite  all  the  fraudulent  colleges  are  now  located  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  State  and  the  profession  of 
dentistry  within  its  borders.  That  city  contains  some  of  the  very  i)est  of 
our  professional  educational  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
villainous  impostures  conceivable.  .  .  Men  unacquainted  with  professional 
educational  affairs,  who  know  not  the  wiles  of  designing  tricksters  who 
would  take  advantage  of  an  innocent  law  to  further  their  own  seltish  pur- 
poses, are  not  the  best  judges  of  what  is  proper  legislation  for  the  profes- 
sions. In  an  unsuspecting  moment,  and  without  sufficient  consideration, 
there  was  placed  upon  the  Illinois  statute  books  an  enactment  which,  while 
assuming  to  further  business  interests,  and  honestly  intended  for  their  bene- 
fit, allows  the  incorporation  under  the  law  of  associations  that  may  carry  on 
a  fraudulent  diploma  business.  .  .  This  seems  a  monstrous  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  has  been  suffered  to  exist  for  years.  The  citizens  of  other  States  are 
powerless,  for  Illinois  is  supreme  within  her  own  jurisdiction,  and  she  con- 
tinues to  protect  her  criminals  in  their  villainy.  The  task  of  securing  the 
repeal  of  this  vicious  law  is  too  great  for  the  courage  of  its  reputable  men, 
for  ignorance  and  vice  have  struck  hands  in  its  maintenance.  .  .  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  continuance  of  this  demoralizing  law,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  practitioners  of  Chicago  carry  in  their  pockets,  or  exhibit  on  their 
walls,  college  charters  conferring  upon  them  the  power  to  issue  diplomas  in 
dentistry.  A  number  of  advertising  offices  are  legally  conducted  under  such 
names  as  "  The  Illinois  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,"  "  The  College 
of  Painless  Dentistry,"  "  The  Union  College  of  Dentistry,"  etc.,  and  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, can  be  obtained  certifying  to  their  entire  legal  respectability  and  status. 
It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  decent  part  of  the  profession  of  this 
grand  State  should  begin  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  this  vicious  law.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  professional  men  of  the  State 
are  aroused  from  their  lethargy  and  made  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of 
the  condition,  they  will  present  the  subject  before  the  legislature  in  its 
proper  light,  and  the  disgraceful  law  will  be  so  amended  that  it  will 
not  apply  to  educational  institutions,  and  the  charters  already  issued  under 
it  will  be  very  promptly  canceled. 
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The  report   goes  on   to  name   five   Chicago   institutions 

which  it  declares  are  not  recognized  by  reputable  schools  of 

dentistry.     The  statement  is  as  follows:^ 

(i)  "  The  .  .  .  School  of  Dental  Surgery."  The  name  of  the  dean  is 
published  as  .  .  .  The  president  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  .  .  .  ,  a  law- 
yer, with  an  office  in  the  Unity  building.  The  secretary  is  a  druggist  by  the 
name  of  .  .  .  These  gentlemen  sign  the  diplomas,  and  the  instruction 
given,  as  far  as  known,  has  been  in  the  office  of  one  dentist  .  .  .  ,  and  it 
has  been  charged  also  at  a  well-known  post-graduate  school  of  Chicago  for 
a  month  or  so. 

(2)  "The  .  .  .  College  and  .  .  .  University  of  Chicago."  This  is 
located  on  .  .  .  street,  near  .  .  .  avenue.  The  name  of  the  dean  is 
....  who  was  formerly  a  barber  in  Berlin,  but  who  came  to  this  country 
and  graduated  from  the  Hahnemann  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  .  .  . 
is  said  to  be  all  there  is  to  this  "  college,"  and  he  offers  to  grant  degrees  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  philosophy,  law,  midwifery,  and  divinity,  or  almost  any- 
thing else. 

(3)  "  The   .    .    .    Medical  College."    This  is  located  at  the  corner  of   .    .   . 

streets,   .    .    .    Institute  building Ph.  D.,  is  the  niotorman.     The 

post-office  authorities  have  about  run  this  man  down,  and  have  employed 
agents  to  procure  bogus  diplomas  with  the  view  to  prosecution  and  suppres- 
sion  Ph.    D.,  M.    D.,  (?)  is  the  reputed  vice  president,  and    .    .    . 

secretary. 

(4)  "  The  .  .  .  Dental  College,"  located  at  .  .  .  avenue.  ...  is  the 
managing  head  of  this  school,  which  is  duly  incorporated.  It  professes  to 
give  professional  instruction,  and  to  be  "  regular,"  but  it  is  not  so  acknowl- 
edged by  other  colleges.  .  .  .  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  State,  and  he  posed  then  as  a  pillar  of  the  law.  His  diplomas 
are  not  recognized  by  our  schools,  nor  are  students  received  from  his  insti- 
tution. He  lias  advertised  extensively  abroad,  and  has  been  a  source  of 
bitter  reproach  to  American  dentistry.  He  is  not  here  classed  with  the 
admittedly  fraudulent  operators,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  investigation  as  to  his  methods  and  pretensions  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  dentistry. 

(5)  "...  Academy,"  .  .  .  street,  Chicago,  111.  Professor  Dr.  .  .  .  , 
"  Magnificus."  This  is  a  side  issue  and  is  presumably  fraudulent.  Sufficient 
data  have  not  yet  been  procured  concerning  this  affair.  It  should  be  com- 
pletely unearthed. 

The  demoralization  likewise  extends  to  the  medical 
schools  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  In 
an  address  delivered  in  May  last,  before  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  J.  W.  Pettit,  M.  D.,  of  Ottawa,  said: 

There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  twenty-one  chartered  medical 
schools,  of  all  grades,  from  the  best  in  the  world  down  to  those  which  have 

*  The  report  itself  specifically  names  the  institutions  and  their  officers.  But 
these  names  are  in  this  address  suppressed. 
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little  more  than  a  pretense  of  teaching  force  orequipnient.  Hundreds  of  in- 
competents are  turned  loose  every  year  upon  a  confiding  and  unsuspecting 
pubhc.  wliose  legal  standing  is  the  same  as  the  students  graduated  from  the 
best  colleges.  These  facts  are  very  generally  known  to  the  profession,  but 
not  to  the  people,  who  are  the  parties  most  interested.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  time-honored  diploma,  which  it  was  supposed  would  deliver  us  and 
the  people  from  the  thraldom  and  disgrace  of  incompetency  and  charlatan- 
ism, has  been  wrested  from  us  and  used  to  compass  our  defeat. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  has 
again  and  again  referred  to  this  subject  in  his  annual  reports 
to  the  Board.  In  his  report  for  1898  he  calls  these  Illinois 
diploma  mills  that  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.  "  these  in- 
famous concerns,"  and  quotes  the  words  of  a  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  this  State,  that  they  "  do  no  good  to  any  class 
of  people  upon  earth,  excepting  gravediggers  and  under- 
takers." 

He  continues: 

As  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  any  three  or  more  persons  may,  for  a  nomi- 
nal fee,  obtain  a  charter  from  the  State  for  the  organization  of  any  institution 
for  a  charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose,  little  relief  from  this  state  of 
affairs  can  be  looked  for  until  legislation  is  obtained,  placing  the  issuing  of 
charters  of  educational  institutions  with  some  organized  body  in  the  State, 
which  will  have  the  power  also  to  revoke  those  already  issued. 

Degrees  in  medicine  and  dentistry  can  be  obtained  in 
Chicago  for  ten  dollars. 

An  illustration  of  the  degradation  to  which  we  have  de- 
scended is  furnished  by  the  following  advertisement  which 
was  printed  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  November  12,  1898: 

PERSONAL.  Justice  to  Undergraduate  Doctors  and  Dentists:  Under- 
graduate practitioners  furnishing  sufficient  proof  of  their  practice  thru  the 
proper  officials  can  have  the  degree  of  M.  D.  or  D.  D.  S.  lawfully  conferred 
by  a  dental  medical  college  without  attendance.     Address ,  Chicago. 

The  law  schools  have  not  escaped  the  infection.  Protest 
upon  protest  has  been  made  by  the  bar  associations  of  the 
State  and  the  city  of  Chicago  until  the  schools  have  been  at 
last  compelled,  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
lengthen  their  courses  of  study  and  advance  their  require- 
ments for  admission,  while  at  the  same  time  their  graduates 
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have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
their  diplomas. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by  the  Dean  of  a 
professional  school  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  I 
also  quote: 

There  is  no  question  that  tiie  Illinois  laws  are  professionally  the  most  vil- 
lainous of  any  in  existence  and  are  a  blot  upon  professional  civilization.  ,  . 
The  profession  in  Illinois  owe  it  to  the  rest  of  the  professional  world  to 
remove  that  stain  at  any  cost,  and  it  should  be  the  first  and  about  the  only 
work  in  which  they  engage  until  that  shall  have  been  accomplished  ...  all 
over  Europe  are  scattered  the  advertisements  of  Chicago  fraudulent  colleges, 
and  attached  is  the  published  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  their 
legal  respectability  and  regularity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Chicago  educa- 
cational  institutions  are  a  by-word  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  Europeans  ? 

The  London  Daily  Nezvs  has  recently  made  this  comment: 

Among  the  other  industries  of  Chicago  is  the  manufacture  of  university 
degrees.  Indeed,  it  turns  out  graduates  as  quickly  and  easily  as  it  manipu- 
lates hogs. 

The  statement  has  been  made  upon  reliable  authority  that 
in  Louisiana,  in  the  "  good  old  reconstruction  days,"  a  uni- 
versity was  established  and  a  board  of  trustees  appointed. 
That  the  board  met  and  elected  officers,  whereupon  the  sec- 
retary moved  that  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  be  conferred  upon 
the  president.  This  was  carried,  and  thereupon  the  vice 
president  moved  that  the  same  degree  be  conferred  upon  the 
secretary.  This  was  also  carried,  and  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, the  degree  had  been  conferred  upon  each  member 
of  the  board.  After  this  action  an  adjournment  was  had  and 
the  trustees  never  reassembled.  It  may  be  said  that  any 
board  of  trustees  may  abuse  the  degree-conferring  power. 
That  is  conceded.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  a  board  will 
not  abuse  its  power,  provided  it  is  composed  of  persons  who 
are  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  its  exercise.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  law  under  which  such  boards  are  organ- 
ized shall  be  so  framed  as  to  afford  some  sort  of  guaranty 
that  only  suitable  persons,  persons  of  character  and  standing, 
shall  be  allowed  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  the  power 
of  granting  degrees.     It  is  evident  enough  that  no  guaranty 
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whatever  is  afforded  by  a  law  under  which  any  individual 
who  can  get  two  or  three  others  to  unite  with  him  can  be- 
come invested  with  the  right  to  grant  degrees  by  complying 
with  certain  simple  statutory  provisions. 

Under  laws  like  those  we  have  in  Illinois  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  men  who  are  without  honor  or  standing  from 
establishing  a  nominal  university  and  following  the  Loui- 
siana precedent.  But  under  the  laws  in  force  in  some  of  the 
States,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  men  ever  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  degree-conferring  power.  In  a  State  whose 
laws  I  presume  were  as  liberal  as  those  in  this  State,  a  joke 
is  told  of  a  mountaineer,  who,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  State,  claimed  that  he  was  one  of  its  alma  mater's 
himself — meaning  of  course  that  he  was  one  of  the  alumni. 
The  joke  would  be  a  good  one  if  the  subject  were  not  too 
serious  to  jest  about.  So  contemptuous  an  opinion  is  enter- 
tained in  Germany  of  our  American  degrees  that  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  de- 
clares that  they  are  not  only  sneered  at  in  that  country,  but 
that  they  have  been  made  a  feature  in  a  comedy  which  he 
witnessed  at  the  Royal  Theater  in  that  city. 

State  supervision  is  necessary,  however,  for  other  reasons 
than  that  of  protection  against  institutions  palpably  fraudu- 
lent. It  is  needed  as  against  institutions  having  a  real 
faculty  and  a  curriculum  of  study,  but  so  low  a  standard  of 
admission  and  graduation  that  the  degrees,  when  granted  in 
due  order,  do  not  represent  those  attainments  in  learning 
which  justify  the  honors  conferred.  In  Germany,  and  in 
other  countries  in  Europe,  the  minister  of  education  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  establishing  a  minimum  standard 
to  which  institutions  of  learning  must  conform  or  forfeit  their 
right  to  confer  degrees.  Existing  conditions  in  this  country 
make  evident  the  necessity  of  similar  supervision.  Institu- 
tions that  are  little  more  than  high  schools  are,  in  the  United 
States,  conferring  collegiate  degrees.  This  is  not  respect- 
able, and  it  is  not  honest. 

The  better  class  of  American  universities  insist  on  two  or 
three  years    of  graduate  study,  carried  on  in  residence,  as  a 
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condition  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  But  there  are  institutions 
which  are  universities  only  in  name,  which  persist  in  grant- 
ing that  very  honorable  degree  without  requiring  resident 
work,  and  after  passing  a  merely  nominal  examination.  This 
they  are  induced  to  do  for  the  money  it  brings  to  a  depleted 
treasury,  and  for  the  names  of  graduate  students  it  enables 
them  to  parade  in  a  not  overburdened  catalogue.  The 
power  should  certainly  exist  somewhere  of  putting  an  end  to 
such  disreputable  business. 

Again,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  on  easier  conditions  than  are 
exacted  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  or  A.  B.  And  yet  a 
law  school,  established  in  this  State,  and  having  for  its  object, 
according  to  its  own  modest  announcement,  "  the  promo- 
tion of  a  higher  standard  of  legal  education,"  has  been  grant- 
ing this  degree  without  insisting  as  a  preliminary  condition 
that  candidates  should  have  had  at  least  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. I  submit  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  power 
lodged  somewhere  to  make  it  impossible  so  to  prostitute  that 
old  and  highly  respected  degree. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  under  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  State  an  unfortunate  condition  confronts  us. 
As  a  body  of  Illinois  educators,  we  can  consider  no  more  imr 
portant  subject  than  the  one  which  now  engages  our  atten- 
tion. We  owe  it  to  the  State,  to  the  cause  of  education,  to 
the  institutions  with  which  we  are  respectively  connected,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  not  only  to  expose  the  fraudulent 
schools  and  universities  which  discredit  our  educational  sys- 
tem, but  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  necessary 
reform  in  the  laws,  so  that  we  may  escape  hereafter  the  hu- 
miliation and  the  disgrace  which  attach  to  existing  abuses. 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  That  body  will  listen  to  what  the  teachers  of 
the  State  have  to  say.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle  wise 
statesmen  have  recognized  that  education  is  a  matter  which 
has  a  paramount  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislator. 
"  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  public  weal,"  wrote 
Franklin  to  Samuel  Johnson. 
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The  power  to  confer  degrees  is  a  very  hiq^h  power,  and  is 
everywhere  so  regarded.  A  degree  is  intended  to  be  an 
academic  distinction  which  a  university  or  college  confers  as 
a  mark  of  proficiency  in  scholarship.  The  use  of  academic 
degrees  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  borrowed, 
as  Gibbon  states  in  his  autobiography,  from  the  mechanic 
corporations,  which  granted  a  testimonial  of  skill  and  a 
license  to  practice  his  trade  to  an  apprentice  who  had  served 
his  time.  The  power  to  confer  a  degree  is  a  franchise.  In 
the  United  States  no  institution  has  the  right  to  grant  de- 
grees unless  the  power  to  do  so  has  been  granted  to  it  by  the 
legislature.*  As  this  power  is  derived  from  the  legislature, 
that  body  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  guard  it  from  abuse. 

The  courts  tell  us  that  "  The  degrees  conferred  in  col- 
leges are  not  offices  or  appointments,  but  they  confer  honor, 
influence,  and  respectability  to  a  certain  extent." "  And 
again:  "  The  degree  of  M.  D.  is  something  more  than  a  title; 
it  is  a  certificate  attesting  the  fact  that  the  p>erson  upon 
whom  it  has  been  conferred  has  successfully  mastered  the  cur- 
riculum of  study  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  an  institu- 
tion created  by  law  and  by  law  authorized  to  issue  such  cer- 
tificate. It  has  thus  a  legal  sanction  and  authority.  But  it 
has  more.  In  practical  affairs  it  introduces  its  possessor  to 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  general  public.  Its 
legal  character  gives  it  a  moral  and  material  credit  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  and  makes  it  thereby  a  valuable 
property  right  of  great  pecuniary  value." "  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  other  professional  degrees — LL.  B.,  D.  D.  S.,  Ph. 
G. —  and  of  the  ordinary  academic  degrees.  But  a  degree, 
which  the  courts  call  "  a  valuable  property  right  of  great 
pecuniary  value,"  is  made  valueless  if  irresponsible  institu- 
tions, like  some  which  exist  in  this  State,  are  to  be  permitted 
to  bestow  them  upon  the  illiterate  and  the  unworthy.  The 
abuse  of  the  degree-conferring  power  has  been  likened,  by 

.  ♦  People  V.  Trustees  of  Geneva  College,  5  Wendell  211-217,  1830;  Case  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  3  Wharton  445,  456,  1838;  Townshend  v.  Gray, 
62  Vermont  373,  1890. 

•  3  Wharton  4415,  456. 

•  Townshend  v.  Gray,  62  Vermont  373,  1890. 
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more  than  one  court,  to  the  witty  French  minister  who 
threatened  to  create  so  many  dukes  that  it  would  be  no  honor 
to  be  one,  and  a  burning  disgrace  not  to  be  one. 

As  to  the  power  to  grant  degrees,  the  law  is  stated  in 
Bacon's  Abridgment  as  follows: 

"  Considered  as  corporations,  these  learned  bodies  (the 
universities)  are  merely  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  The 
power  of  granting  degrees  flow^s  from  that  source;  for,  if  the 
crown  erects  an  university,  the  power  of  conferring  degrees 
is  incident  to  the  grant;  and  in  point  of  fact,  they  never 
afTected  to  confer  degrees  till  they  were  incorporated."  ^  A 
university,  and  probably  a  college  having  a  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences,  has  an  implied  right  to  confer  degrees.  But  in  the 
case  of  other  educational  institutions  the  power  must  be  ex- 
pressly conferred.  When  a  law  school  is  incorporated  and 
given  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  it  can  only  confer  the 
ordinary  law  degrees.  When  it  undertakes  to  confer  aca- 
demic degrees,  as  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  it  usurps  a  franchise 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  can  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  courts.  A  law  school  in  this  State  not  long  ago  an- 
nounced that  it  would  confer  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  It  might  as 
well  presume  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  or  D.  D.,  or 
A.  B.  The  American  Bar  Association  has  denounced  such 
action,  and  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to 
suppress  the  evil,  if  that  course  appears  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  what  is  unquestionably  an  outrage. 

The  lack  of  any  adequate  supervision  in  most  of  our  States 
astonishes  the  Europeans,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand our  seeming  indiflference  on  this  important  subject. 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  English  historian,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1 88 1,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published  his  "  Impres- 
sions "  of  our  country.     In  that  work  he  says: 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  the  foreigner  is  the  amazing  number  of 
universities  and  colleges.  .  .  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  inferring  that  the 
degrees  granted  by  some  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  worth  very  much. 
.  .  We  are  somewhat  amused  at  home  at  the  ease  and  coolness  with  which 
any  new-made  school,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a  collegiate  foundation, 

'  Title,  University. 
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dubs  itself  a  "  college ".  .  .  But  these  "  colleges,"  at  least,  do  not  call 
themselves  universities  ;  they  do  not  profess  to  grant  degrees.  It  is  allowed 
that  for  the  exercise  of  this  last  power  a  royal  charter  must  he  had.  Now, 
my  feelings  make  me  most  loath  to  say  a  word  in  any  federal  country  against 
the  powers  of  the  several  States ;  but  it  surely  is  not  unreasonable  to  hint 
that  the  right  of  granting  degrees  should  be  assumed  only  by  authority  of  the 
federal  power.  For  a  degree  is  surely  a  national  thing,  or  rather  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  national  thing.  It  ought  to  be  .  .  .  something  like 
knighthood  in  old  times,  a  badge  of  scholarship  which  should  enable  a  man 
to  take  his  place  among  scholars  in  any  land  to  which  he  may  come. 

The  suggestion  that  the  degree-conferring  power  should 
be  derived  from  the  national  government  is  one  which  we 
need  not  consider.  It  is  so  contrary  to  the  theory  upon 
which  our  system  of  government  is  based  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  for  it  any  serious  consideration.  But 
Mr.  Freeman's  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  degrees  are 
granted  in  this  country  is  important,  as  showing  the  unfavor- 
able impression  made  upon  him,  and  the  desirability  of  re- 
form in  so  important  a  matter. 

During  the  year  1898  Professor  Knight,  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  visited  the  universities  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  his  return  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  the 
result  of  his  personal  observations.  His  comments  are 
along  the  line  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Freeman.     He  says: 

It  was  inevitable  that  minor  institutions  should  spring  up  in  many  of  the 
States  and  assume  the  rank  of  universities.  Each  of  the  States  can  do  as  it 
likes  in  the  matter  of  instituting,  endowing,  and  recognizing  colleges.  .  . 
As  in  the  case  of  churches,  unnecessary  colleges  have  been  planted  and 
sanctioned  and  a  degree-granting  charter  has  been  sometimes  too  easily  ob- 
tained. .  .  The  central  educational  bureau  at  Washington  might  with 
advantage  have  power  to  say  whether  any  mushroom  college  should  or 
should  not  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  It  is  surely  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  people  of  every  land  to  know  the  source  and  the  nature  of 
the  source,  whence  its  academic  degrees  are  derived.  .  .  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  introduce  a  measure  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Con- 
gress, and  pass  it,  which  would  give  power  to  the  minister  of  education  at 
Washington  to  regulate  the  power  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  con- 
ferring degrees.  .  .  Surely  in  no  civilized  country  of  the  world  should  there 
be  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  degree-granting  colleges  existing  and 
flourishing. 

The  value  of  American  degrees  has  been  seriously  dimin- 
ished thruout  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  States  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  degree-conferring 
bodies.  American  degrees  have  been  so  much  discredited 
abroad  that  students  from  Europe  are  not  attracted  by  our 
universities,  altho  some  of  our  institutions  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  those  in  the  Old  World.  European  states  are  dis- 
criminating against  our  degrees,  even  going  so  far  in  some 
cases  as  to  legislate  against  them.  Those  holding  American 
degrees  in  medicine  or  dentistry,  and  who  desire  to  practice 
abroad,  have  been  as  a  consequence  greatly  embarrassed  and 
inconvenienced  in  their  professional  career. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  probably  more  to  blame  for  this 
condition  than  any  of  the  other  States.  This  is  not  because 
its  laws  are  worse  than  those  of  other  States.  But  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  fraudulent  institutions  can  thrive  best  in  a 
great  city.  They  cannot  live  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
State  legislation  has  made  that  impossible.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  establish  themselves  in  Chicago,  where 
State  legislation  has  not  as  yet  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  thrive.  Illinois  being  so  largely  responsible  for  the  dis- 
crediting of  American  degrees  should  not  delay  a  single  un- 
necessary day  in  taking  appropriate  action  to  remedy  the 
wrong  it  is  inflicting  upon  the  universities  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  embarrassments  to  which  it  is  subjecting  in 
foreign  lands  the  holders  of  American  degrees. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  at  least  a  few  States  in  which  adequate  supervision 
has  been  provided. 

The  laissez-faire  policy,  which  is  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ing abuses  which  characterize  our  educational  affairs,  has 
found  no  favor  in  New  York.  That  State  has  set  an  alto- 
gether admirable  example.  Its  legislature,  at  its  first  session 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  created  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  and  placed  it  in  control  of  a  Board  of 
Regents,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  dis- 
tinction. The  University  of  New  York  is  not  a  teaching 
body.  It  includes  and  has  supervision  over  all  the  colleges 
and  academies  of  the  State,  altho  each  has  its  own  board  of 
trustees  for  the  management  of  its  individual  aflfairs.     The 
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regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  are  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  and  no  person  can  be  at  the  same 
time  a  regent  of  the  university  and  a  trustee  or  officer  of  any 
one  of  the  colleges  or  academies  of  the  State.  The  laws  of 
New  York  confer  upon  the  regents  authority  to  incorporate 
universities,  colleges,  academies,  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, with  such  powers  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  "  as  the  regents  may  prescribe  in  conformity 
to  law."  They  are  also  g^ven  the  right,  for  sufficient  cause, 
to  suspend  or  revoke  the  charter  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion.    Under  a  law  passed  in  1892  it  is  provided  that: 

No  institution  shall  be  given  power  to  confer  degrees  in  this  State  unless 
it  shall  have  resources  of  at  least  $500,000;  and  no  institution  for  higher 
education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable  provision,  approved  by 
the  regents,  for  buildings,  furniture,  educational  equipment,  and  proper 
maintenance. 

Under  the  ordinances  of  the  university  it  has,  however, 
been  provided  that  "  if  the  regents  are  satisfied  that  public 
interests  will  be  promoted  by  such  incorporation,  that  suita- 
ble provision  has  been  made  for  buildings,  furniture,  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  proper  maintenance,  and  that  the 
institution  has  resources  of  at  least  $100,000  if  it  is  a  college, 
$50,000  if  an  academy,"  then  a  charter  may  be  issued  to  it. 
But  institutions  incorporated  under  this  provision  are  not 
given  degree-conferring  powers.  The  regents  have  also 
adopted  the  following  ordinance: 

No  educational  institution  or  association  incorporated  or  conducted  as 
a  business  enterprise,  so  that  any  part  of  its  assets  or  income  may  be  divided 
among  stockholders  or  members,  shall  have  university  membership,  or  share 
in  any  grant  of  public  money,  or  publish  itself  as  holding  its  charter  from,  or 
having  any  connection  with  the  university,  except  in  words  for  the  use  of 
which  it  has  written  permission  from  the  regents.  If  subject  to  university 
supervision  it  shall  use  the  words  "  chartered  as  a  stock  (or  business)  cor- 
poration," or  some  other  descriptive  word  or  phrase  accepted  by  the  regents 
as  sufficiently  indicating  its  proprietary  character  wherever  the  fact  of  its 
incorporation  is  printed. 

This  group  shall  include  all  corporations  holding  limited  charters  for  the 
university,  and  also  every  association  or  institution  under  university  super- 
vision not  so  organized,  that  all  its  assets  and  receipts  from  tuition  or  other 
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sources,  must  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  without  profit 
to  stockholders,  officers,  or  teachers,  beyond  reasonable  compensation  for 
services  actually  rendered. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  followed  the  New 
York  example.  In  1895  the  legislature  of  that  common- 
wealth passed  an  act  creating  a  college  and  university  council 
and  conferred  upon  it  full  authority  to  decide  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  chartering  new  institutions.  No  institution  can 
now  be  chartered  in  that  State  with  power  to  confer  degrees 
unless  its  assets  amount  to  $500,000  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  promoting  instruction,  and  unless  the  faculty  cansists  of 
at  least  six  regular  professors.,  who  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university  classes.  The  coun- 
cil has  adopted  uniform  entrance  requirements,  which  are 
obligatory  as  a  minimum  on  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of 
the  State.  No  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts,  science,  phi- 
losophy, or  literature  can  now  be  conferred  by  any  institution 
in  the  State  on  any  student  who  has  not  completed  a  college 
or  university  course  covering  four  years. 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  made  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  a  corporation  or  an  indi- 
vidual to  confer  degrees  without  express  legislative  sanction. 
Similar  action  has  also  been  taken  in  New  York, 

The  attention  of  members  of  this  Association  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  action  in  favor  of  State  supervision  has  already 
been  taken  by  some  of  our  educational  bodies.  The  Section 
on  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  adopted  unanimously,  in  1897.  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  should  exercise  supervision  over  degree-confer- 
ring institutions  thru  some  properly  constituted  tribunal  having  power  to  fix 
a  minimum  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  or  graduation  from 
such  institutions,  and  with  the  right  to  deprive  of  the  degree-conferring 
power  institutions  not  conforming  to  the  standard  so  prescribed. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  in  April,  1898,  unani- 
mously recommended  that  a  law  be  enacted  in  the  several 
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States  rq>resented  in  that  body,  which  should  embody  the 
following  suggestions:' 

1.  That  in  each  State  represented  in  the  association  an  effort  be  made  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  establish  by  law  a  body  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Educational  Commission  of   ..."     (Inserting  the  name  of  the  State). 

2.  That  the  commission  be  composed  of  not  less  than  six  members  nor 
more  than  nine. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That  no  person  be  eligible  to  appointment  on 
the  commission  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  board  of  trustees,  or 
other  governing  body,  of  any  educational  institution  within  the  State.  And 
that  membership  in  the  commission  be  forfeited  ipso  facto  it  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  appointment  aforesaid  the  person  so  appointed  becomes 
connected  with  any  educational  institution  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  hold  office  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  years.  And  that  the  term  of  office  be  so  arranged  tliat  not 
more  than  one-third  shall  retire  in  any  one  year. 

5.  That  institutions  hereafter  incorporated  shall  derive  the  degree-confer- 
ring power  from  the  commission,  and  not  otherwise.  That  institutions 
heretofore  incorporated  and  which  now  possess  the  degree-conferring  power, 
may  continue  to  exercise  the  same  unless  deprived  of  the  right  so  to  do  by 
the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  institution  affected  falls  below  the 
standard  which  the  commission  has  established. 

6.  That  the  commission  shall  not  grant  the  degree-conferring  power  to 
any  institution  incorporated  as  a  business  enterprise,  or  to  any  one  in  which 
any  part  of  the  assets  or  income  can  be  divided  among  stockholders,  or  to  any 
institution  having  lower  requirements  for  admission  or  graduation  than  the 
minimum  standard  therefor  established  by  the  commission,  or  to  any  insti- 
tution hereafter  established  as  a  college  or  university  unless  its  productive 
endowment  shall  amount  to  at  least  $100,000. 

7.  The  commission  shall  not  confer  the  degree-conferring  power  upon  any 
institution  until  such  institution  has  applied  therefor  in  writing,  and  accom- 
panied the  application  with  the  sworn  statement  of  the  president  and  treas- 
urer as  to  the  amount  of  its  productive  endowment,  the  provision  made 
for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation. 

8.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right,  after  having  given  reasonable 
notice,  to  withdraw  the  degree-conferring  power  from  any  institution  upon 
which  it  has  conferred  it,  whenever  an  institution  fails  to  meet  the  conditions 
necessary  to  justify  the  granting  of  the  power  in  the  first  instance. 

9.  The  commission  may  require  any  institution  to  which  it  has  granted 

*  The  committee  reporting  these  recommendations  was  constituted  as  follows: 
Henry  Wade  Rogers.  President  of  Northwestern  University,  chairman;  F.  H. 
Snow,  President  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  R.  H.  Jesse,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Joseph  .Swain,  President  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  George 
E.  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois;  George  A.  Gates,  President  of  Iowa  College. 
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the  degree-conferring  power,  to  report  under  oath  to  it,  at  such  times  as  it 
may  designate  upon  such  matters  as  it  deems  necessary,  to  enable  it  to  exer- 
cise intelligently  the  powers  reposed  in  it.  And  the  failure  of  an  institution 
to  report  within  a  reasonable  time  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  shall  justify 
the  commission  in  withdrawing  from  an  institution,  so  offending,  its  degree- 
conferring  power. 

10.  Any  institution  which  exercises  the  decree-conferring  power  contrary 
to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  exist  as  an 
educational  institution,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
State  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  And  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  so 
offending  shall  be  individually  liable  to  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  Association  making'  the  recommendations  referred 
to  represents  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  also  had  this  matter 
under  consideration,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  Saratoga  in  1898, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Association  disapproves  the  policy 
which  now  generally  prevails  in  the  several  States  and  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  persons  to  organize  law  schools  and  confer  degrees  without  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  or  the  qualifications  required  for 
admission  and  graduation  of  students,  and  that  this  association  believes  that 
the  degree-conferring  power  should  be  subject  to  strict  supervision,  and 

Resolved  further.  That  this  association  emphatically  disapproves  of  the 
conferring  by  law  schools  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  or  any  other  than  the  strictly 
law  degree. 

It  certainly  is  very  significant  that  these  representative  and 
influential  organizations  are  on  record  as  unanimously  in 
favor  of  State  supervision  of  degree-conferring  institutions. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation should  take  similar  action.  But  the  evil  of  which  we 
complain  cannot  be  cured  by  simply  passing  resolutions. 
This  Association  should  take  active  measures  to  secure  from 
the  legislature  at  its  coming  session  the  desired  legislation. 
Let  us  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Then 
let  us  set  to  work  to  have  them  embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
the  commonwealth.     This  State  is  great  in  population,  in 
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manufactures  and  commerce,  and  in  its  educational  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  proud  to  place  itself  by  the  side  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education.  It  should  no  longer  by  its 
defective  laws  give  occasion  for  the  reproaches  now  made 
against  its  good  name.  It  should  make  haste  to  remove  this 
stain  from  its  escutcheon. 

Henry  Wade   Rogers 
Northwestern  University. 
EvANSTON.  III. 


VIII 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION    IN    NEW   YORK   STATE 

Citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  rightly  proud  of 
their  common  schools,  but  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  work  and  their  needs  are  well  aware  that  in  the 
present  system  there  is  at  least  one  serious  defect.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1895  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  on  rural  schools  was  appointed,  and  in  their 
report  they  say  "  supervision  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the 
rural  schools."  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  supervision  is  equal  in  importance  to  instruc- 
tion, and  that  a  community  cannot  expect  to  have  good 
schools,  and  furthermore  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  have 
them,  if  it  does  not  provide  for  competent  and  systematic 
supervision. 

Let  us  see  what  provision  the  school  law  of  New  York 
makes  for  the  supervision,  not  only  of  the  rural  schools,  but 
of  all  schools  outside  of  cities  and  large  villages  in  which 
superintendents  are  employed.  For  the  purpHDses  of  super- 
vision, as  well  as  for  other  purposes  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider here,  the  entire  State,  excluding  cities,  is  divided  into 
113  commissioner  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  school  com- 
missioner is  elected  every  three  years.  These  officers  are  not 
required  to  possess  any  qualifications  of  any  kind,  educa- 
tional or  otherwise;  they  are  paid  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year  by 
the  State  and  also  receive  an  allowance  of  $200  for  expenses 
from  the  county;  they  are  required  to  visit  and  examine  all 
schools  m  their  districts  "  as  often  in  each  year  as  shall  be 
practicable,"  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  to  "  advise  with  and  counsel  "  trus- 
tees, and  to  "  recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the 
proper  studies,  discipline,  and  management  of  the  schools, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued."     Thruout  the 
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entire  section  of  the  school  law  relating  to  these  officers  there 
appears  to  be  a  studied  purpose  to  avoid  giving  to  the  com- 
missioner any  real  power  over  trustees  or  teachers  in  respect 
to  the  actuaV  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  State  thus 
takes  the  surest  way  to  secure  poor  supervision  by  carefully 
providing  that  the  supervisory  officers  shall  possess  no  power 
to  correct  evils,  no  matter  how  glaring  they  may  be.  The 
New  York  educational  system  may  in  this  respect  be  likened 
to  a  regiment  in  which  the  captains  of  companies  may  advise, 
counsel,  and  recommend,  but  are  forbidden  to  issue  orders. 

In  the  g^eat  majority  of  districts  the  allowance  for  ex- 
penses is  probably  not  one-half  what  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  comnussioner  would  be  if  he  gave  to  the  schools  under 
his  charge  the  supervision  they  need;  for  in  these  districts  he 
must  in  that  case  either  own  a  horse  himself  or  hire  one  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  while  his  postage  account  alone  will 
consume  at  least  one-half  of  the  allowance.  State  Superin- 
tendent Skinner  is  well  within  the  facts  when  he  says,"  If  a 
commissioner  fulfills  his  duty  conscientiously  there  is  no  part 
of  his  salary  remaining;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deficit  and 
debt."  There  is  a  provision  of  the  school  law  authorizing 
the  supervisors  of  the  towns  in  any  district  to  give  the  com- 
missioner increased  compensation;  but  this,  while  securing 
to  a  few  commissioners  a  fairly  adequate  compensation,  intro- 
duces an  element  of  great  injustice,  because  in  many  of  the 
largest  districts  and  those  most  difficult  to  supervise  the  com- 
missioner receives  no  additional  compensation.  A  man  who 
is  exp>ected  to  supervise  properly  the  work  of  150  or  more 
teachers  should  not  be  too  young  a  man,  he  should  have  ar- 
rived at  that  period  of  life  when  most  men  have  wives  and 
families;  and  yet  the  State  of  New  York  seems  to  imagine 
that  it  can  obtain  the  services  of  such  men  for  a  yearly  wage 
less  than  that  received  by  any  competent  mechanic. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  commissioner  districts  there 
are  also  the  grossest  inequalities.  Albany  County,  with  146 
school  districts  and  177  teachers,  is  divided  into  three  com- 
missioner districts;  and  Warren  County,  with  120  school  dis- 
tricts and   169  teachers,  is  divided  into  two  commissioner 
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districts;  while  Cattaraugus  County,  with  286  school  dis- 
tricts and  468  teachers,  and  Delaware  County,  with  346 
school  districts  and  423  teachers,  have  but  two  commissioner 
districts  each.  Either  of  the  three  commissioner  districts  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  has  more  school  districts  and  more 
teachers  than  there  are  in  the  entire  county  of  Albany  or 
Warren;  and  some  commissioners  are  required  to  supervise 
the  work  of  five  or  six  times  as  many  teachers  as  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  of  their  more  fortunate  associates. 

The  State  having  thus  provided  for  supervisory  of^cers 
who  m-ay  be  ignorant,  who  will  certainly  be  underpaid,  and 
who  will'  have  little  or  no  real  power  to  compel  the  employ- 
ment of  good  teachers  or  the  use  of  good  methods,  let  us  see 
by  the  record  of  the  past  few  years  what  results  it  has  ob- 
tained. And  let  me  say  plainly  that  the  State  has  obtained 
far  more  than  it  deserved,  or  had  any  just  right  to  expect, 
and  that  I  must  not  be  understood  to  make  any  general 
charges  of  neglect  of  duty  or  of  inefficiency  against  the 
school  commissioners.  That  there  are  among  them  some 
who  are  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
some  who  intentionally  neglect  those  duties,  no  one  will  deny 
who  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  commissioners  are  fairly  qualified  and  are  giving 
more  time  to  the  work  of  the  office  than  they  can  well 
afford. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  records  I  draw  these  conclu- 
sions : 

That  there  are  on  an  average  nearly  1000  school  districts 
in  each  year  entirely  unvisited  by  a  suj>ervisory  officer,  and  as 
many  of  these  districts  employ  more  than  one  teacher,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  1200  classrooms  are  not  visited.  It 
also  appears  that  the  great  majority  of  schools  receive  but 
one  visit  in  each  year.  In  one  district,  containing  119  school 
districts  and  155  teachers,  the  commissioner  made  28  official 
visits  during  the  school  year;  in  another,  containing  150 
school  districts  and  2.2']  teachers,  the  commissioner  made  53 
visits;  in  another  containing  114  school  districts  and  178 
teachers,  the  commissioner  made  57  visits;  in  another  con- 
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taining  125  school  districts  and  191  teachers,  the  commis- 
sioner made  55  visits.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  there  were  good  reasons  why  so  few  visits  were 
made,  but  most  certainly  the  schools  of  these  districts  were 
not  properly  supervised.  Five  years  ago  a  newly  elected 
commissioner  visited  all  the  schools  and  classrooms  of  his 
district,  and  at  one  school  was  informed  that  it  was  the  first 
visit  made  by  a  commissioner  in  three  years,  while  at  another, 
a  small  rural  school  situated  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  the  teacher  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  record  that  a  commissioner  had  ever  visited  the 
school  before. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  says,  "  Careless  supervision  is  worthless  at  any 
price,  and  even  low  salaries  in  payment  for  such  services  are 
wasted."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  are  not 
properly  supervised,  and  that  it  will  be  true  economy  for  the 
State  to  expend  for  better  supervision  whatever  amount  may 
be  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

The  following  changes  in  the  school  law  should  certainly 
be  made  if  the  State  of  New  York  wishes  to  have  its  schools 
properly  supervised: 

There  should  be  a  re-apportionment  of  the  commissioner 
districts,  giving  an  additional  commissioner  to  the  counties 
of  Cattaraugus,  Delaware,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  reducing 
the  number  in  many  other  counties,  thus  bringing  the  total 
for  the  State  down  to  105  or  even  less. 

The  salary  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $1500,  the  allow- 
ance for  expenses  should  be  doubled,  and  the  law  allowing 
any  increased  compensation  should  be  repealed.  Where 
equal  powers  and  equal  responsibility  exist  equality  of  com- 
pensation should  follow. 

A  reasonable  educational  qualification  should  also  be  re- 
quired. An  educated  man  without  professional  training  will 
grow  into  a  successful  commissioner  if  interested  in  his  work, 
but  an  uneducated  man  can  never  do  so,  for  in  his  case  the 
necessary  foundation  is  wanting  and  cannot  be  supplied. 
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Commissioners  should  also  be  given  ample  powers  to  com- 
pel obedience  to  their  recommendations  in  respect  to  school 
management  and  courses  of  study,  and  should  be  able  when 
necessary  to  put  an  absolute  veto  on  the  employment  of  in- 
competent teachers.  At  present  an  incompetent  teacher 
legally  qualified, — and  there  will  always  be  many  such, — so 
long  as  he  is  sustained  by  the  local  trustee,  can  defy  the  com- 
missioner and  even  the  State  superintendent,  and  conduct 
his  school  as  he  pleases. 

When  these  changes  in  the  law  have  been  made  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  should  require  all  commis- 
sioners to  give  more  thoro  and  more  systematic  supervision 
to  their  schools.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  provide  in  the  school  law  itself,  as  is  done  in  some 
States,  that  a  commissioner  must  visit  each  school  or  class- 
room at  least  twice  in  each  year.  The  State  Superintendent 
should  also  be  authorized  to  appoint  at  least  two  inspectors, 
who  should  be  thoroly  competent  and  experienced  men,  who 
should  be  paid  a  satisfactory  salary  in  addition  to  their  ex- 
penses, and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  visiting  and  inspecting  the  schools,  and  consulting 
with  and  advising  commissioners,  superintendents,  and  trus- 
tees. In  this  way  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
maintain  a  close  and  controlling  connection  with  the  schools, 
without  interfering  with  the  local  administration,  which 
should  be  jealously  guarded  and  not  impaired;  and  commis- 
sioners who  are  striving  to  do  their  duty  will  be  assisted  and 
encouraged,  while  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  neglect  their 
work  will  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  do  so. 

»  Walter  S.   Allerton 

School  Commissioner, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

NATURE-STUDY 

I  wish  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Thorndike's  article  on  "  Sentimentality  in  science-teach- 
ing "  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  writer  of  that 
article  against  a  certain  sickly  sentimentality,  which  is  not 
only  one  of  the  vices  of  nature-study  to-day,  but  is  also  an 
evil  which  weakens  many  of  our  most  approved  educational 
theories  when  they  are  put  into  practice,  and  vitiates  the  re- 
sults of  investigation  along  many  educational  lines. 

In  spite  of  this  sympathy  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
article,  I  feel  that  certain  statements  there  made,  being  per- 
haps misunderstood,  might  tend  to  produce  in  some  a  reac- 
tion toward  the  old,  dead  fact,  analytical  method  of  teaching 
nature  to  young  children,  which  is  not  only  absurd  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  child-psychology,  but  which  also  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  any  pwDssibility  of  the  average  child,  so 
taught,  ever  coming  to  feel  that  unity  which,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  we  learn  does  and 
must  exist  in  nature. 

To  the  student  of  philosophy  and  education  to-day,  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Froebel's  great  work,  which  has  won 
for  him  the  highest  place  among  our  philosophers  of  educa- 
tion, seem  to  be  one  of  those  sublime  inspirations  which  have 
marked  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  human  thought  and 
progress.  The  lofty  diction  in  which  is  stated  the  profound 
truth  of  these  opening  pages  of  the  Education  of  man  is 
too  familiar  to  all  to  require  quotation,  and  constitutes  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  propositions  of  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 

Twenty-five    hundred    years    of    human    thought    have 
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brought  both  science  and  philosophy  to  a  clear  perception  of 
this  inner  unity  of  nature,  and  if  that  perception  of  unity 
which  the  philosopher  has  to-day  does  not  become  the  legacy 
of  every  child  of  our  future  school,  the  guilt  will  rest  upon  an 
irrational,  absurd,  dry-bone  method  of  teaching  elementary 
science. 

The  greatest  problem  which  the  mind  meets  in  seeking  the 
inner  unity  of  nature  is  the  bridging  over  the  gap  between 
the  self  and  the  not-self.  This  the  simple  savage  mind  does 
at  once  by  giving  to  the  not-self  qualities  which  belong  to  the 
self, — in  short,  by  an  animistic  view  of  nature, — and  in  doing 
this,  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  a  scientist  of  to-day  w'ho  may 
be  a  mere  compendium  of  isolated  facts,  failing  to  see  the  in- 
terrelation of  phenomena  and  the  gradual  progress  in  nature 
from  the  simple  inorganic  to  the  complex  organic. 

From  the  culture-epoch  theory  alone  we  should  judge  that 
young  children  should  be  taught  the  animistic  view  of  nature; 
and,  in  fact,  practical  experience  shows  that  any  other 
method  fails  utterly,  but  perhaps  this  is  not  enough. 

The  question  arises:  Are  we  teaching  facts  when  we  teach 
young  children  the  animistic  view  of  nature?  Let  us  take  an 
example  in  the  teaching  of  the  life  of  a  plant.  Altho  it  is  a 
great  field  for  further  investigation,  every  physiologist  and 
psychologist  now  knows  that  the  reactions  of  a  plant  to  the 
various  stimuli  of  its  environment  indicate  a  considerable 
degree  of  what  we  may  call  a  low  order  of  psychic  activity. 
Light,  heat,  electricity,  gravity,  the  dififerent  degrees  of  mois- 
'  ture  are  all  responded  to  in  different  ways,  and  various  inter- 
nal adjustments  are  made  by  the  organism  to  the  external 
conditions. 

Self-consciousness  is,  of  course,  not  present,  as  this  is  a 
very  much  later  product  in  psychic  development,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  suffering  of  plants  and  that  of  animals 
under  unfavorable  conditions  is  merely  one  of  degree  and  not 
one  of  kind.  How  can  we  teach  this  most  important  fact  to 
the  child?  He  cannot  make  the  fine  distinctions  of  the  psy- 
chologist between  conscious,  subconscious,  and  unconscious. 
He  sees  resemblances  easily,  but  differences  with  more  diffi- 
culty.    He  seeks  the  unity.     To  him  either  the  plant  suffers 
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and  enjoys,  or  it  does  not.  Which  is  nearer  the  truth? 
Clearly  the  former,  and  for  this  reason — we  let  him  consider 
the  plant  as  like  himself.  It  breathes,  feels,  moves,  lives. 
Later,  as  the  child's  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination  de- 
velop, he  comes  to  see  more  clearly  the  differences  for  him- 
self, but  the  realization  of  the  close  relation  between  all 
physiological  and  psychological  processes  has  been  estab- 
lished and  there  is  no  break  in  his  consciousnes  in  considering 
these  phenomena. 

The  answer  given  to  the  question,  What  is  physiology?  by 
a  number  of  high-school  pupils  educated  in  the  old  way  was 
in  almost  every  case,  **  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  human 
body,"  and  later  the  same  pupils  could  hardly  be  brought  to 
understand  that  the  difference  between  plant  and  animal  life 
was  merely  a  difference  in  nutritive  power  and  degree  of  de- 
velopment. This  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  old  analytical, 
isolated-fact  method  of  teaching. 

The  method  suggested  can  be  followed  without  the  least 
danger  of  the  development  of  an  unhealthful  sentimentality, 
and  an  abnormal  fear  of  wounding  plant  or  animal  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  the  wise  teacher.  In  fact  the  age  when 
the  animistic  view  is  encouraged  is  one  at  which  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  an  over-sensitiveness  for  the  feelings  of  any- 
thing, animate  or  inanimate. 

Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  this  method.  An 
almost  infinite  chasm,  to  most  minds,  exists  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic,  and  this  is  due  to  an  absolutely  inade- 
quate and  false  conception  of  matter  as  science  to-day  con- 
ceives it.  The  atom  of  scientific  theory  is  not  dead,  inert, 
solid,  and  inactive,  but  a  complex  system  of  motions.  It  is 
constantly  active,  now  displaying  one  affinity,  now  another 
as  conditions  change.  The  atom  is  no  more  like  the  stone 
than  like  the  living  organism  in  its  qualities.  As  Professor 
Dolbear  has  said,  "  Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  matter  is  not  what  it  was  thought  to  be  or  to  be 
like,  that  its  nature  is  as  mysterious  as  the  nature  of  mind." 
Shall  we  teach  the  child,  then,  that  the  masses  of  inorganic 
matter  around  him  are  motionless  and  devoid  of  energy? 
How  is  this  energy  of  the  atom,  its  rapid  movements,  affini- 
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ties,  weight,  valence,  to  be  taught  the  young  child?  Let 
him  see  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  let  him  consider 
the  atom  an  individual  with  likes,  dislikes,  etc.,  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  him  later  to  understand  the  dynamic  theory 
of  matter  and  to  show  him  how  every  action  of  masses  is  due 
to  inherent  qualities  possessed  by  the  atoms,  and  the  great 
gap  between  organic  and  inorganic  will  narrow,  if  not  close. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word,  we  cannot,  and  as  educators  who 
long  for  more  rational  methods  we  would  not  if  we  could, 
create,  before  its  natural  time  for  development,  an  abnormal 
analytical  and  discriminative  power  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  place  of  the  symbolic  in  education  is  too  well  known 
to  need  argument.  Generalities  are  necessary  at  first.  To 
insist  upon  fine  distinctions  in  early  school  life  is  to  dis- 
organize the  mind  and  dwarf  the  soul.  Let  the  child  feel 
the  unity  as  he  naturally  would,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination  will  not  develop  at 
the  proper  time  under  such  normal  treatment. 

The  result  will  be  that  those  of  the  future  will  have  a  better 
scientific  and  philosophic  conception  of  nature,  a  truer  ap- 
preciation of  the  inner  harmony  and  of  the  eternal  unity. 

Joseph    I.  France 
Jacob  Tome  Institute, 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 


THE    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    HISTORY    OF   GERMAN   SCHOOLS 
I  AND   EDUCATION 

This  Society,  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und 
Schulgeschichte,  has  for  some  years  carried  on  an  important 
enterprise  in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  matter  relating 
to  the  educational  history  of  German-speaking  countries. 
The  Monumenta  Gcrmanicc  P<cdagogica,  published  under  its 
auspices,  includes  such  important  works  as  Pachtler's  edition 
of  the  Ratio  studiorum,  Gitnther's  Gcschichte  des  mathenia- 
tischcn  Unterrichts  iin  deiitschen  Mittelalter,  Hartfelder's 
Philipp  Melanchton  als  Prccceptor  Germanic,  and  Poteu's  five- 
volume  work  on  the  Geschichte  des  Militdr-Erziehungs-  und 
Bildungszvesens  in  den  Landen  deutscher  Zimge.  A  second  line 
of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  Texte  und  Forschungen  zur 
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Geschiclite  der  Erziehung  und  des  Unterrichts  in  den  Ldndern 
deutscher  Zunge  offers  less  bulky  treatises  on  special  topics, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  republication  of  original 
sources  of  German  educational  histor)'.  The  Mittviliingen, 
a  quarterly  publication,  gathers  up  a  great  variety  of  histori- 
cal materials;  while,  fourth  and  last,  the  Society  has  under- 
taken the  tremendous  task  of  issuing  a  monthly  bibliography 
of  everything  relating  to  education  which  appears  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  This  current  bib- 
liography, Das  gesamte  Erciehungs-  und  Unterrichtswescn  in 
den  Liindern  deutscher  Zunge  is  a  surprisingly  comprehensive 
publication,  covering  the  whole  range  of  German  education 
from  the  university  to  the  village  school,  including  not  only 
books  on  educational  theory  and  practice,  but  also  official 
papers,  petitions,  text-books,  juvenile  literature,  treatises  on 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  a  long  list  of  other  matters. 

The  educational  world,  which  always  expects  from  Ger- 
many work  of  the  most  thoro  and  painstaking  sort,  finds  itself 
under  renewed  obligation  to  the  land  of  Teutonic  patience. 
For  this  new  work  (it  is  now  three  years  old)  not  only  makes 
the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  German  educational  publica- 
tions easy  to  get  at,  but  it  sets  an  example  which  may  be  of 
great  value  to  English-speaking  lands.  Professor  Karl 
Kehrbach  of  Berlin,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  His- 
tory of  German  Schools  and  Education,  and  editor  of  its 
numerous  publications,  in  a  recent  letter  expresses  the  hope 
that  America  will  undertake  a  similar  work.  "  It  cannot 
fail,"  he  says,  "  to  have  a  benign  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  both  nations,  that  we  should  thus  be- 
come closely  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on,  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  on  our  own  and  on  foreign  soil."  This  senti- 
ment will  awaken  a  hearty  response  on  this  side  of  the  water; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  some  wholesome 
emulation  of  the  example  of  the  Berlin  society. 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  which  at  all  takes  the  place  of  what 
this  society  is  doing.  But  we  have  very  important  begin- 
nings, which  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  is 
a  work  which  increases  our  educational  self-respect.     The 
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annual  reports  of  our  Commissioner  of  Education  are  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  government  reports  on  education 
issued  in  any  country.  And  some  of  our  State  reports, 
notably  that  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  are 
treasuries  of  current  educational  history.  As  time  goes  on, 
and  the  instincts  of  the  peoples  become  more  and  more  trans- 
formed into  conscious  volitions,  the  historian  of  civilization 
must  take  more  and  more  account  of  the  institutions  of  pub- 
lic education.  And  coming  generations  will  owe  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  make  the  educational  history 

of  our  own  time  readily  accessible. 

Elmer    E.    Brown 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


DOES   COLLEGE   EDUCATION    PAY.? 

Professor  Jones's  article  in  November  (1898)  Forum  on  the 
topic  "  Does  College  Education  Pay?  "  brings  again  into 
prominence  a  subject  which  has  perennial  interest,  and  which 
will  be  discussed  as  long  as  success  continues  to  be  so  eagerly 
sought.  The  question.  What  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
successful  professional  or  business  career,  will  continue  to  be 
a  vital  question  as  long  as  the  necessity  exists  for  young  men 
and  women  to  choose  their  life  work. 

Professor  Jones's  discussion  proves  conclusively  that  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  political  career  a  college  edu- 
cation is  an  excellent  investment,  increasing  their  chances  of 
success  manifold.  As  an  investigation  which  I  made  a  few 
years  ago  points  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  highly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  those  seeking 
the  advantages  of  higher  education,  even  tho  thev  be  sought 
on  the  low  plane  of  commercialism,  I  wish  to  set  forth  the 
facts  and  figures  obtained. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  I  was  a  professor  in  the 
State  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  therefore  gathered 
some  facts  from  that  State.  The  immediate  cause  which  led 
to  the  investigation  was  a  statement  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, the  iron  king,  to  this  effect:  "  The  total  absence  of  the 
college  graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs  should  be 
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deeply  weighed.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere, 
but  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him."  And  he  rather  sneeringly 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  college-made  man?  " 

I  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  see  if  the  facts 
supported  his  view  of  the  situation.  Naturally,  one  of  the 
first  lines  of  investigation,  in  looking  for  college-bred  men, 
was  among  the  prominent  men  engaged  in  politics.  I 
reached  practically  the  same  conclusions  as  did  Professor 
Jones,  viz.,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Presidents,  sena- 
tors, and  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  college- 
bred  men.  My  investigations  led  me  to  believe  that  only 
about  one  man  in  ever}'  two  hundred  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation is  a  college-bred  man.  Professor  Jones  holds  the 
number  to  be  about  one  out  of  every  hundred. 

I  also  sent  out  inquiries  to  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  and 
towns  of  South  Dakota  for  information  on  this  line.  In- 
structions were  given  in  each  case  as  follows:  Make  out  a  list 
of  the  five  leading  men  in  each  of  the  following  professions 
and  occupations,  viz.:  ministry,  teaching,  law.  medicine, 
banking,  journalism,  merchandise  and  manufacturing,  the 
last  two  to  be  considered  as  one  class.  These  leading  men 
are  not  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  college  men  as  such. 
Ascertain  from  them  whether  they  are  college  men  or  not. 
Regard  all  who  have  pursued  a  regular  college  course  two 
years  or  more,  as  college  men. 

These  inquiries  were  sent  to  Sioux  Falls,  Yankton,  Pierre, 
Aberdeen,  Huron,  Watertown,  Mitchell,  Deadwood,  Rapid 
City,  Madison,  Elk  Point,  Vermillion,  Brookings,  Canton, 
Millbank,  and  the  result  represents  a  canvass  of  533  leading 
men  of  South  Dakota  made  up  as  follows: 


PROFESSION 

WHOLE  NO.  CANVASSED 

COLLEGE-BRED 

PER  CENT 

Ministers, 

67 

60 

90 

Teachers, 

65 

55 

85 

Lawyers, 

.            .             .                       78 

53 

68 

Doctors, 

85 

52 

60 

Bankers, 

66 

26 

40 

Editors, 

53 

16 

30 

Merchants  and 

manufacturers,               Tig 

31 

26 

Thus,  out  of  533  of  the  leading  men  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  ministry,  teaching,  law,  medicine,  banking,  journalism, 
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merchandise  and  manufacturing,  293,  or  55  per  cent.,  more 
than  half,  are  college-bred  men. 

If  Professor  Jones's  low  estimate,  that  college-bred  men 
make  up  only  one  per  cent,  of  those  of  graduate  age,  be  cor- 
rect, even  then  there  seem  to  be  tremendous  odds  in  favor  of 
the  college-bred  man  in  South  Dakota,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  no  unusual  conditions  favoring  college  men 
exist  in  that  State. 

If  the  college-bred  man  had  no  advantage  over  his  fellow- 
man,  we  would  find  only  the  one  per  cent.,  or  six  of  them,  in 
the  533  holding  leading  positions  in  professional  and  business 
life.  Instead  of  six,  we  find  293,  or  about  fifty  times  that 
number.  It  seems  in  some  way  the  college-bred  man  has 
improved  his  chances  of  success  about  fifty  times. 

But,  if  objection  be  made  that  that  does  not  prove  his  suc- 
cess in  business,  make  the  comparison  with  reference  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  alone.  Out  of  the  119  leading 
business  men  about  one  college-bred  man  should  be  found, 
but  we  discover  more  than  twenty-five  times  that  number. 
May  it  not  therefore  be  said  that  the  college-bred  man  in- 
creases his  chances  of  success  in  business  about  twenty-five 
times?  It  does  seem  a  fair  conclusion  from  these  statistics 
that  a  college  education  pays  even  in  business. 

H.   E.    Kratz 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sioux  City,  Ia. 
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The  stientist  is  perhaps  too  absorbed  in  his  specialty  to 
concern  himself  overmuch  with  the  principles  which  under- 
lie his  methods  of  investigation  and  form  a  basis  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  results.  In  that  strenuous  labor  in  the 
field  of  facts,  in  analyzing,  systematizing,  and  co-ordinating 
his  data,  he  finds  an  interest  so  exclusive  and  a  work  so  ex- 
acting that  questions  of  a  philosophical  nature  but  slightly 
appeal  to  him.  He  falls  into  the  ready  habit  of  assuming  as 
a  matter  of  course  much  which  to  one  of  a  philosophical  tem- 
permanent  invites  a  more  extended  examination  and  some 
attempt  at  justification.  While  the  philosopher  naturally 
feels  imj>elled  to  undertake  such  a  task,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ideal  person  for  such  an  investigation.  Rather 
is  it  one  who  is  essentially  a  scientist  by  virtue  of  natural  en- 
dowment as  well  as  by  profession,  and,  yet,  one  who  at  the 
same  time  possesses  some  philosophical  curiosity  which  in- 
cites him  to  a  scientific  inquiry  concerning  the  fundamental 
principles  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  his  labors, 
which  assure  the  validity  of  his  methods  and  the  certainty  of 
his  results.  If,  however,  the  scientist  cannot  be  lured  to 
such  an  undertaking,  the  philosopher  who  essays  such  an  in- 
quiry, altho  not  reared  in  the  school  of  science,  should  never- 
theless possess  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  which  is  born  of 
a  natural  and  genuine  interest  in  the  methods  and  results  of 
scientific  endeavor.  The  very  fact  that  the  man  of  philo- 
sophical habits  of  thought  is  inclined  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem at  all,  does  in  itself  indicate  that  he  is  not  wholly  an  alien 
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in  the  land  of  science,  but  has  breathed  its  air,  and  caught  the 
spirit  of  those  who  love  and  work  within  its  borders. 

The  two  works  under  immediate  notice  seem  to  com- 
bine very  happily  the  philosophical  point  of  view  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  scientific  procedure  and  achievement.  Pro- 
fessor Mivart  stands  for  the  man  of  science  who  possesses 
philosophic  insight  as  well,  and  Professor  HofTman  for  the 
philosopher  who  has  nevertheless  not  been  insensible  to  the 
drawings  of  science.  Their  main  purpose  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore me  is  much  the  same,  to  examine  critically  those  mental 
processes  by  which  the  world  of  scientific  knowledge  is  con- 
structed, and  to  disclose  the  nature  of  those  primary  postu- 
lates upon  which  all  true  interpretation  of  the  results  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment  must  be  based. 

The  author  of  The  groundzvork  of  science  appends  a  sub-title 
which  reads,  A  study  of  epistemology.  The  appropriateness  of 
this  explanatory  title  is  appreciated  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider that  science  being  that  exact  knowledge  which  is  accu- 
rately systematized  and  properly  co-ordinated,  the  questions 
therefore  which  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  con- 
cerning the  groundwork  of  science  would  form  but  a  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  general  theory  of  knowledge,  or  epistem- 
ology. 

The  essentially  epistemological  question  then,  is  this: 
"  What  are  the  fundamental  truths  upon  which  reason  im- 
plicitly rests  in  constructing  that  body  of  exact  knowledge 
known  as  science?  "  A  satisfactory  theor}^  of  knowledge 
must  give  an  account  of  our  ideas  of  an  external  world,  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  data  of  sensation,  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  the  doctrines  of  causation,  and  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
These  questions  are  big  with  interest  and  importance  for  the 
scientist  as  well  as  for  the  philosopher.  Dr.  Mivart  lays  as 
the  corner  stone  for  the  whole  scientific  superstructure  the 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  world  which  forms  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  scientific  research,  and,  as  corollary  to  this,  the  conse- 
quent certainty  which  characterizes  our  perceptions  of  the 
external  world.  For  him,  the  theory  of  idealism  seems  in- 
compatible not  merely  with  the  common-sense  judgments  of 
mankind  generally,  but  also  with  that  scientific  habit  which, 
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thru  long  custom  and  intimate  association  with  the  things  of 
sense,  leads  the  man  of  science  to  regard  the  material  universe 
as  possessing  a  reality  quite  independent  of  the  perceiving 
mind.  Tho  the  scientist  himself  may  be  an  avowed  idealist, 
he  must  nevertheless  conduct  his  investigations  and  formulate 
his  results  under  the  assumption  of  a  real  external  world;  he 
is  a  realist  in  spite  of  himself.  Thus  Dr.  Mivart  not  only  in- 
sists upon  the  reality  of  the  external  world  as  directly  evi- 
denced in  sense-perception,  but  he  quite  as  forcibly  main- 
tains that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  our  continuous 
substantial  existence  as  distinct  selves.  This  direct  knowl- 
edge, he  furthermore  declares,  is  confirmed  by  the  clear  de- 
liverances of  our  memory,  which  thus  establishes  an  unbroken 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present,  inasmuch  as  we 
recognize  the  self  of  our  past  experiences  to  be  identical  with 
the  self  of  the  present.  Dr.  Mivart  moreover  finds  certainty 
to  be  characteristic  of  still  another  sphere  of  our  mental  ac- 
tivity. This  is  the  sphere  of  our  inferential  processes.  Every 
step  in  reasoning  depends  upon  something  before  it,  until 
we  come  to  principles  which  cannot  be  referred  to  anything 
simpler  for  their  explanation  and  for  their  proof — such  princi- 
ples are  self-evident.  The  scientist  is  able  to  push  his  re- 
search far  beyond  the  region  of  observation  and  experiment, 
because  he  is  able,  thru  the  process  of  inference,  to  predict  the 
far  away  and  future  events.  The  starting  point,  however, 
for  inference  must  be  something  which  in  itself  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  inference,  but  of  immediate  intuition.  Such  a  start- 
ing point  is  given  in  the  so-called  fundamental  laws  of 
thought  which  are  illumined  by  their  own  light,  and  which  are 
so  self-evident  that  everyone  sees  at  once  that  they  can  rest 
upyon  no  premises  of  a  simpler  or  more  ultimate  nature. 
Such  laws  are  the  well-known  logical  postulates,  as  that  of 
identity,  of  contradiction,  of  excluded  middle,  and  of  suffi- 
cient reason.  For  should  suspicion  be  cast  upon  the  truth  of 
these  laws  of  thought,  then  all  the  results  which  the  scientist 
has  reached  thru  inference  must  suffer  likewise. 

Dr.  Mivart  further  urges  that  the  scientist  is  compelled  to 
regard  nature  not  merely  as  existing  objectively,  but  also  as 
subject  to  the  law  of  universal  causation.     Moreover,  causa- 
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tion  is  not  merely  an  invariable  sequence  of  antecedent  and 
consequent;  for  the  scientist  works  at  least  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis of  an  actual  transfer  of  energy  in  every  causal  relation, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
causation  itself.  This  view  is  a  natural  consequence  of  Dr. 
Mivart's  belief  in  the  reality  which  characterizes  all  phenome- 
nal appearance;  that  same  reality  thus  conceived  in  its  gen- 
eral aspects  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  varied  manifestations  of  energy  which  constitute  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  a  large  extent  of  all  scientific  investigations. 
It  is  also  urged  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  must  be  as- 
sumed by  the  man  of  science,  for  his  generalization  of  past 
and  his  prediction  of  future  experience  depend  for  their 
validity  upon  some  such  fundamental  postulate.  Dr.  Mivart 
recognizes,  moreover,  in  the  order  and  uniformity  of  nature, 
evidences  of  purposeful  activity.  He  thus  interprets  the  uni- 
verse in  a  teleological,  and  not  merely  in  a  mechanical,  man- 
ner. The  distinction  is  very  properly  drawn  in  reference  to 
innate  ideas,  that  the  mind  does  not  originally  possess  them, 
but  that  the  faculty  of  apprehending  them  is  innate;  that  is. 
the  apprehension  is  an  immediate  intuition  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  processes  of  inference.  The  author  stoutly  main- 
tains, also,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
necessarily  limited,  nevertheless  it  is  eminently  trustworthy  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Partial  knowledge  with  him  is  not  neces- 
sarily erroneous,  for  altho  it  is  true  that  we  know  in  part,  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  we  know. 

Dr.  Mivart  is  thus  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  stanch 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  reality  as  the  foundation  of  a  theory 
of  perception  and  of  knowledge,  and  in  contending  that  our 
minds  may  possess  a  certitude  tho  it  may  fall  far  short  of  that 
unattainable  omniscience  which  some  would  insist  must  char- 
acterize all  knowledge  which  is  worthy  of  that  name. 

While  treating  the  same  subject  and  substantially  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  Professor  Hoffman,  in  his  work.  The 
sphere  of  science,  reaches  conclusions  which  differ  from  those 
which  I  have  examined,  in  this  respect — that  they  attach 
only  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  veracity  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  to  the  validity  of  our  inferential  processes.    Pro- 
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fessor  Hoffman  takes  the  ground  that  he  alone  knows  with 
certainty  who  knows  all,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
exact  knowledge  which  is  not  absolutely  complete  knowl- 
edge. The  following  quotation  is  one  of  a  number  of  pas- 
sages to  the  same  effect:  "  Perfect  knowledge  alone  can  give 
certainty,  and  in  nature  perfect  knowledge  would  be  infinite 
knowledge,  which  is  clearly  beyond  our  capacities  "  (p.  68). 
With  him  high  probability,  however,  has  the  force  of  a  practi- 
cal certainty,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
working  hypothesis,  altho  not  founded  theoretically  upon  any 
certain  base  of  reality.  This  makes  a  point  of  radical  de- 
parture from  the  fundamental  prof>ositions  for  which  Dr. 
Mivart  so  earnestly  contends.  Professor  Hoffman  does  not 
seem  to  be  rigorously  consistent  in  his  theory  of  knowledge. 
For  instance,  he  makes  the  assertion,  "  To  say  of  anything  in 
nature  that  I  am  |x>sitively  certain  of  its  existence  and  quali- 
ties because  I  have  seen  it  with  mine  own  eyes  and  handled 
it  with  mine  own  hands,  is  to  assume  infallible  power  and  to 
let  imagination  take  the  place  of  knowledge  "  (p.  73).  And 
yet  he  affirms  in  another  place,  "  We  know  positively  that 
we  experience  a  sensation.  We  know  positively  that  we 
who  experience  the  sensation  exist,  and  that  there  is  some 
cause  of  the  sensation  "  (p.  71,  ^2). 

Now  it  is  impossible,  it  .seems  to  me,  to  discriminate 
between  the  pure  sensation  and  the  perceptual  elements 
which  it  contains,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  ascribe 
certainty  to  the  sensational  experience  only,  and  merely  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  perceptual  experience.  The 
sensation,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  perception,  is  medi- 
ated thru  the  neural  processes,  and  uncertainty  which  on  that 
account  may  attach  to  the  one  must  also  affect  the  other. 
How,  moreover,  according  to  Professor  Hoffman's  dictum 
that  "  perfect  knowledge  alone  can  give  certainty,"  does  he 
venture  to  assert  pK>sitively  that  any  given  sensation  must 
have  had  a  cause?  Again,  he  denies,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  yet  in- 
sists that  "  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  back  of  nature,  and 
all  finite  beings,  like  one's  own  existence,  is  a  matter  of  posi- 
tive certainty  "  (p.  yy^.     But  what  justifies  a  belief  in  the 
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certainty  of  the  Absolute  back  of  nature,  when  one  is  skepti- 
cal withal  concerning  very  nature  herself? 

Professor  Hoffman  does  not,  however,  like  Dr.  Mivart, 
confine  himself  chiefiy  to  the  epistemological  problems 
which  relate  to  the  foundations  of  science.  He  makes  sev- 
eral excursions  into  the  fields  which  have  to  do  with  the  ac- 
tual methods  and  practices  of  scientific  research.  He  has 
suggestive  chapters  on  scientific  method,  on  the  use  of  the 
imagination  in  science,  on  analogy  as  an  aid  to  science,  on 
some  recent  advances  in  physical  science,  and  other  chapters 
of  a  more  strictly  philosophical  nature  and  interest,  such  as 
the  old  and  new  psychology,  and  modern  scientific  ethics. 
The  book  has  in  this  respect  admirably  realized  the  end  which 
the  author  states  in  the  preface  he  had  in  view,  namely,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  students  in  formal  logic  by  present- 
ing to  them  the  general  scope  and  method  of  scientific  pro- 
cedure, in  the  hope  that  thereby  they  may  catch  in  some  de- 
gree that  scientific  spirit  which  marks  the  scholar. 

John  Grier  Hibben 

Princeton  University 


NOTES  ON    NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended   critical   notice  hereafter 

M.  S.  Emery's  Hoiv  to  enjoy  pictures,  with  a  special  chapter 
on  '*  Pictures  in  the  schoolroom  "  by  Stella  Skinner,  is  a 
most  helpful  book  for  the  sympathetic  study  of  modern  paint- 
ings. It  is  profusely  illustrated  (New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago: The  Prang  Educational  Co.,  1898.  290  p.). Stu- 
dents of  Homer  as  well  as  architects  will  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Norman  Morrison  Isham's  The  Hmneric  Palace.  It  is  com- 
pact and  clear  (Providence:  The   Preston   &  Rounds  Co., 

1898.     64  p.     $1.00). Aiif  der  Sonnenseite  is  the  title  of 

a  collection  of  brief  sketches  from  the  works  of  well-known 
German  novelists,  edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt  (Boston: 
D.  C.   Heath  &  Co.,   1898.     146  p.     35  cents). 
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EDITORIAL 

^^    _. .  The  recently  issued  report  of  the   Educa- 

The  Chicag^o  •'  .     .  \         .  ,   ^,  . 

School  Report  tional  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
appointed  a  year  ago  by  Mayor  Harrison 
"  to  utihze  all  that  is  good  in  the  present  [school]  system,  to 
discard  all  that  is  defective,  and  to  apply  new  methods  where 
needed,"  is  at  once  the  most  complete  and  the  most  illumi- 
nating document  on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  school  system  of  a  large  American  city  that  has  ever  been 
published.  It  may  be  commended  to  students  of  educational 
administration  at  home  and  abroad  as  representative  of  the 
broadest  knowledge,  the  highest  skill,  and  the  wisest  experi- 
ence that  America  has  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  and  the 
understanding  of  this  important  subject.  As  the  Report 
itself  is  outlined  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  it  is  sufficient  to  comment  here  upon  a  few  only  of 
its  striking  features. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  method.  The  prob- 
lems before  the  commission  were  carefully  stated,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  concerning  them  are  put  with  great 
luminousness  and  with  the  utmost  skill  in  the  citation  of 
authorities.  The  commission  were  able  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  those  who,  in  the  whole  country,  carry  most 
weight  in  matters  of  educational  administration,  and  how 
much  this  co-operation  has  meant  to  the  Report  will  be  at 
once  apparent  to  every  reader  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
studies  and  experience  of  the  leaders  of  the  school-reform 
movement  in  New  York  were  of  great  use  to  the  Chicago 
commission  and  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  New  York 
are  wholly  supported  by  the  independent  judgment  of  the 
representatives  of  Chicago.  Every  characteristic  feature  of 
the  New  York  reform  school  law  is  recommended  for  incor- 
poration in  the  school  law  of  Chicago. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  Report  clearly  recognizes  the  fact 
that  schemes  of  school  organization  are  not  for  organization's 
sake,  but  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  educational  results; 
and  no  small  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  indicating  what 
those  results  are  and  how  they  should  be  attained.  Every- 
thing that  is  said  under  this  head  is  wholly  admirable,  and  it 
is  built  upon  the  best  thought  of  our  time  as  to  the  educa- 
tional and  as  to  the  social  work  of  the  public  school. 

On  two  point.s — one  of  them  a  mere  obiter  dictum — we 
think  that  the  Commission  are  in  error.  The  first  is  in  pro- 
viding that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council. 
This  "concurrence  of  the  council  "  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
false  principle,  as  it  brings  in  the  municipal  legislature, 
chosen  for  a  given  and  well-defined  purpose,  to  pass,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  designated  by 
the  mayor  to  serve  in  the  municipality  as  representatives  of 
the  delegated  authority  of  the  State  over  the  public  schools. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  this  power  of  "  concurrence  "  will 
be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, — if  not  in  Chicago, 
certainly  elsewhere, — a  constant  invitation  to  political  trad- 
ing in  school-board  appointments. 

The  Commission  are  also  quite  mistaken — at  least  in 
our  judgment — in  suggesting  (p.  11)  that  sound  arguments 
seem  to  have  been  advanced  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view 
in  favor  of  paying  salaries  to  members  of  boards  of  education, 
altho,  happily,  they  themselves  recommend  an  unpaid  board. 
A  paid  board  of  education  would  be  an  utter  anomaly  in 
American  school  administration;  it  would  cause  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  sought  by  unfit  persons  in  need  of  the  salary,  and 
it  would  postpone  the  day  when  professional  matters  shall  be 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  professional  men  and  women.  The 
superintendents,  the  supervisors,  the  principals,  and  the 
teachers  are  the  paid  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
duct of  schools.  If  their  work  is  well  done,  there  is  no  busi- 
ness for  a  paid  board  of  education  to  attend  to.  Its  merely 
legislative  duties,  in  an  efficient  and  well-organized  system, 
need  not  take  much  time,  and  it  is  far  more  desirable  that 
these  duties  should  be  performed  by  busy  men  of  affairs  who 
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see  with  large  vision,  and  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  life 
and  society,  than  by  a  paid  official  or  board  of  officials  who 
can  find  little  to  do  but  to  oversee  and  criticise  the  work  of 
professional  men  and  women,  which,  being  untrained,  they 
cannot  {wssibly  be  competent  to  do.  We  cannot  feel  that 
there  is  more  than  one  side  to  this  question. 


It  is  fifty  years  since  the  New  York  City 
Co^ge°jubiieJ       College  was  founded,  first  as  a  free  academy. 

In  celebrating  this  anniversary  a  few  weeks 
since  the  alumni  listened  to  interesting  speeches  from  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt.  President  Little  of  the  School  Board  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Mr.  Little,  we  are  very  glad  to 
see,  defined  a  public  school  as  '*  any  institution  that  is  sup- 
ported by  public  funds."  This  is  a  sound  platform,  and  the 
only  one  from  which  public  education  can  be  successfully 
administered  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  If  it  be 
adhered  to,  in  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit,  the  high  schools  and 
the  two  colleges  will  be  supported  as  they  should  be,  and  will 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  uplifting  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McKelway,  according  to  his  habit,  said  many  excellent 
things,  a  few  meaningless  things  clothed  in  apparent  epi- 
grams, and  some  silly  things.  Mr.  McKelway,  we  under- 
stand, is  himself  without  a  systematic  higher  education,  and, 
tho  one  of  the  official  guardians  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  State,  he  seldom  loses  an  opportunity  to  ridicule 
it  and  to  treat  its  advantages  with  cynical  contempt. 
How  much  of  what  he  says  on  this  pK>int  Mr.  McKelway 
really  believes,  and  how  much  of  it  he  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing popular,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  grasp  the  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
standards  of  professional  instruction  given  in  a  university 
and  that  given  in  a  detached  institution  where  the  element  of 
commercialism  attaches  to  everything  that  is  planned  and 
done,  before  he  speaks  again  on  professional  education. 
Commercialism  has  been  the  curse  of  professional  education 
of  all  sorts,  particularly  in  medicine;  and  the  policy  of  rescu- 
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ing  professional  education  from  commercialism,  for  which  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  stand, 
has  had  scant  support,  considerable  ridicule,  and  some  active 
opposition  from  Mr.  McKelway.  This  is  a  regrettable  fact, 
and  one  that  has  permanently  injured  his  influence  as  a 
public  man. 

One  of  Mr.  McKelway's  sentences  which  needs  a  gloss  was 
this:  "  The  State  will  prescribe  no  standards  for  which,  as  a 
State,  it  does  not  provide  the  facilities."  If  this  means  what 
Mr.  McKelway  appears  to  intend  it  to  mean,  it  is  far  from 
the  truth.  It  is  elementary  political  science  that  the  domain 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  domain  of  government,  is  established 
and  protected  by  the  State.  When  a  State  permits  a  univer- 
sity, supported  by  private  beneficence,  to  be  incorporated 
and  exempts  it  from  taxation,  it  is  "  providing  "  a  university, 
just  as  truly  as  if  it  supported  a  university  out  of  public  funds. 
Both  the  permitted  and  assisted  university  and  the  State- 
supported  university  are,  in  a  sense,  public  institutions  and 
both  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  supporting  care  of 
the  State.  It  smacks  of  demagogy  to  attempt  to  array  the 
one  against  the  other  or  to  imply  that  the  State  does  not  owe 
obligations  to  both. 

One  of  the  meaningless  things  clothed  in  apparent  epi- 
grams, already  referred  to,  was  this:  "  The  object  of  educa- 
tion is  a  modicum  of  knowledge  and  a  maximum  of  the 
whole  man."  We  submit  that,  while  that  sentence  may  be 
parsed,  it  cannot  be  explained. 


The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  President 
President  Oilman's  Gji^an  to  the  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 

University  gives  in  succinct  form  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  that  led  the  university  to  ask  aid  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  details  the  several  steps  in  the 
movement.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  hope  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  policy  that  will  result  in  recognizing  the 
Johns  Hopkins  as  the  State  university  of  Maryland,  with 
which  the  several  colleges  in  the  State  may  be  affiliated. 
The  enrollment  of  the  university  in  1897—98  reached  641, 
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the  largest  total  in  its  history.  Of  this  number  456  were 
graduates  (241  in  medicine  and  215  in  philosophy),  152 
matriculates  (undergraduates),  and  33  non-matriculates 
(special  students).  Of  the  students  279  were  from  Maryland 
and  362  from  beyond  the  State. 

Johns  Hopkins  could  use  effectively  and  at  once  the  in- 
come of  an  endowment  of  $5,000,000.     It  deserves  to  have  it. 


THE  LAW 
The  Law  and  the 
Profits 

"  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  for  each   of  the 

said  Boroughs  [Queens  and  Richmond],  nine  persons  to 
constitute  the  School  Board  in  the  said  Boroughs  respect- 
ively, etc." — Ne^v  York  Charter,  §  1061  (3). 

THE    PROFITS 

"  The  Detnocratic  managers  of  Queens  County  have  selected 
H.  C.  Rath  of  Flushing  and  Patrick  J.  White  and  George 
Vandenhoff  of  Long  Island  City  to  fill  three  vacancies  in 
the  Board  of  Education  [School  Board]  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens.  The  three  new  commissioners  will  appear  before 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  with  Leader  John  P.  Madden  of  the 
Borough,  to-day  to  be  sworn  in." — New  York  Sun,  February 
I,  1899. 


Despite  the  personal  and  political  pressure 
Notes  and  News      of  all  sorts  in  favor  of  unfit  candidates  for  the 

great  post  of  Librarian  of  Congress,  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  first  choice  was  Herbert  Putnam  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Mr.  Putnam  would  have  been  an 
ideal  appointment  and  in  his  hands  the  future  of  the  Library 
was  secure.  The  many  friends  of  President  Canfield  of  Ohio 
State  University  were  much  gratified  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
name  for  the  place,  as  well  as  at  the  uniformly  complimentary 
comments  that  mention  of  his  name  called  out.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, who  finally  received  the  appointment,  is  well  spoken  of 
by  his  friends. 
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News  reaches  us  from  Albany  that  there  is  very  great 
interest  among  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  unification 
of  the  two  educational  departments  of  the  State.  This  is 
most  encouraging,  and  while  no  details  of  a  plan  have  yet 
been  made  public,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  judgment  of 
the  State,  both  in  and  out  of  the  legislature,  will  give  cordial 
support  to  any  practicable  plan,  no  matter  whose  pet  notions 
have  to  be  set  aside  to  carry  it  into  eflfect. 


The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  is  a  noteworthy  one, 
and  in  point  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and  mechanical  exe- 
cution it  excels  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  admirably  de- 
tailed and  fully  itemized  financial  statements  are  most 
satisfactory,  and  evidence  careful  and  systematic  administra- 
tion by  Treasurer  McNeill  and  Chairman  Lane  of  the 
Trustees.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  late  to  say  that  a  set  of 
these  Proceedings  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  well-equipped 
educational  library. 

Every  political  influence  that  the  school  wire-pullers  of 
Brooklyn  could  exert  was  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Swanstrom  of  the  Borough  School  Board  for  re- 
election. The  schemers  were  successful,  and  now  the 
political  managers  are  in  full  control  of  the  Brooklyn  Board. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  President  Swanstrom  was 
offered  a  re-election  without  a  struggle  had  he  been  willing 
to  turn  over  the  two  committees  controlling  the  most  patron- 
age to  the  camp-followers  of  the  politicians.  He  naturally 
spurned  such  an  offer.  He  has  been  an  able  and  a  faithful 
school  officer,  and  in  rejecting  him  the  "  powers  that  be  "  in 
Brooklyn  have  plainly  indicated  their  willingness  to  promote 
politics  thru  education. 


The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  is  authority  for  an  interest- 
ing statement  of  facts  regarding  the  educational  work  in  this 
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country  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  Superior  General  of 
this  order,  a  Frenchman,  has  determined  to  enforce  the  rule 
forbidding^  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  and  from  this  resolve  the  American  representa- 
tives of  the  order  have  taken  an  appeal  to  Rome.  They  con- 
tend, with  gfreat  force,  that  educational  conditions  in  the 
United  States  are  quite  different  from  those  in  Euroj)e,  and 
that  if  their  course  of  study  is  to  be  really  efficient  it  must 
include  Latin.  The  exclusion  of  Latin  must  result  in  mak- 
ing the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  class  schools,  such 
as  do  not  and  cannot  strike  root  in  America.  The  result  of 
the  appeal  is  naturally  awaited  with  great  interest.  Should 
it  be  unfavorable  to  the  American  teachers,  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  they  will  seek  to  be  set  ofif  by  them- 
selves and  made  independent  of  the  French  Institute  of  the 
Blessed  de  la  Salle. 


^51 


The  literary  activity  in  the  field  of  education  is  at  present 
greater  in  quantity  and  higher  in  quality  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  Within  a  few  months  important 
books  on  education  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  President 
Eliot,  President  Oilman,  the  late  President  Francis  A. 
Walker,  and  Bishop  Spalding.  The  Macmillan  Company  has 
just  announced  the  Teachers  Professional  Library,  an  impor- 
tant undertaking  that  is  expected  to  take  rank  with  the 
International  Education  Series,  published  by  the  Appletons, 
and  with  the  Great  Educators  Series,  published  by  the 
Scribners.  Other  books  are  announced  or  in  progress  that 
are  a  credit  to  American  scholarship  in  this  field. 
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« 

A  BRIEF   FOR   LATIN 

The  Latin  language  is  by  common  consent  an  essential 
part  of  higher  education  as  conducted  in  the  colleges,  univer- 
sities, professional  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  institutions  require  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  or  preparatory  schools  which  fit  pupils  for  admis- 
sion to  their  course  of  study,  statistics  showing  that  public 
high  schools  and  private  academies  teach  Latin  to  one-third 
or  even  one-half  of  all  their  pupils.  In  fact  the  number 
studying  Latin  is  much  larger  than  the  number  fitting  for 
college  or  higher  institutions,  showing  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  Latin  is  not  merely  an  ornamental 
study  but  a  useful  study.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  was,  for  1897, 
409,433.  The  number  studying  Latin  was  198,014,  or  more 
than  48  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Seven  years  before 
the  number  studying  Latin  was  less  than  35  per  cent.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  pupils  taking  Latin  had  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent,  within  a  very  short  period.  In  the  private 
academies  and  preparatory  schools  giving  secondary  instruc- 
tion the  total  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  year  was  107,633. 
Of  these  50,236  were  studying  Latin,  or  nearly  47  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number;  this  number  increases  year  by  year. 

But  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Latin  has  extended  also  to 
the  elementary  course  of  instruction  which  includes  the  first 
eight  years  of  school  work,  or,  loosely  stated;  the  pupils  from 
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six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  An  active  movement  has  begun 
in  later  years  to  give  a  portion  of  these  first  eight  years  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  now  commence 
Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  course  and  some  of  them  be- 
gin the  study  of  Latin  either  in  the  eighth  or  the  seventh  year: 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts  are  reported  in  1897  as  pursuing 
the  study  of  Latin  either  in  the  eighth  or  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years:  Braintree,  Brookline,  Concord,  Dedham,  Gard- 
ner, Milton,  Winchester,  Woburn.  These  cities  have  an 
aggregate  of  12,152  pupils,  of  which  1153  pupils  are  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years*  work,  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  those 
grades  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin.  It  is  true  that  this 
movement  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  States  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  rapidly  extending. 

To  the  countries  using  the  romance  languages, — France, 
Spain.  Portugal,  and  Italy, — this  revival  of  the  study  of  Latin 
may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  easily  explained  when  one  con- 
siders the  composition  of  the  English  language  which, 
tho  Germanic  or  Teutonic  in  its  colloquial  vocabulary 
and  in  its  grammatical  structure,  nevertheless  resorts  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  for  all  of  its  technical  words  and  for  all  those 
words  which  express  fine  distinctions  of  thought  or  subtle 
shades  of  sentiment.  Any  large  dictionary  of  English  in- 
cludes in  its  vocabulary  three  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin 
out  of  every  four.  While  good  English  contains  compara- 
tively few  of  these  Latin  and  Greek  terms  on  a  printed  page, 
— rarely  more  than  from  10  to  16  per  cent., — yet  it  will  be 
found  that  whatever  is  precise  and  technical  in  expression,  as 
well  as  whatever  contains  fine  discriminations  of  thought  or 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  is  expressed  in  words  of  Latin 
origin. 

Hence  the  people  who  speak  English  have  a  specific  reason 
for  founding  their  secondary  and  higher  studies  of  language 
on  the  Latin  tongue.  In  order  to  understand  and  use  with 
propriety  a  technical  term  or  a  word  expressing  fine  discrimi- 
nation it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  colloquial  word  which 
corresponds  to  it;  this  is  generally  a  word  denoting  things  or 
events  perceivable  by  the  senses.     The  word  for  the  sense- 
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object  is  taken  figuratively  for  the  intellectual  object.  Tech- 
nical terms  in  the  English  language  are  drier  and  less  signifi- 
cant to  the  person  unacquainted  with  Latin  than  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  the  German  language  to  a  German,  or  those  of 
the  French  language  to  a  Frenchman,  because  the  unedu- 
cated Englishman  does  not  know  the  literal  or  colloquial 
meaning  of  the  words  used  figuratively.  The  illiterate  Ger- 
man understands  the  word  Wissenschaft  because  he  recog- 
nizes the  word  ivisscn  in  it  which  he  uses  every  day  to  express 
the  act  of  knowing;  but  the  Englishman  uses  the  word  science 
and  cannot  recognize  in  it  the  root  set,  which  means  to  know, 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  Latin.  For  altho  he  uses 
the  word  knowledge  corresponding  to  the  word  Wissenschaft 
in  its  composition,  yet  he  makes  a  technical  distinction  be- 
tween the  words  knowledge  and  science.  A  little  study  of 
Latin,  such  as  is  given  in  the  high  schools  and  academies,  is 
therefore  very  useful  to  the  English  thinker,  because  it 
enables  him  to  use  with  certainty  and  precision  the  words 
which  express  the  results  of  careful  thinking. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  Latin  is  essential  to  second- 
ary and  higher  education  for  all  European  peoples,  in  fact  for 
all  the  peoples  which  have  derived  their  civilization  from  the 
Romans.  It  is  found  that  in  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe  the  distinctions  of  thought  regarding  the  acquire- 
ment and  transfer  of  property,  and  the  formation  of  indi- 
viduals into  corporations  for  municipal  or  for  business  pur- 
poses, are  of  Latin  derivation.  A  lawyer  who  did  not  give 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  Latin  would  get  very  little  in- 
sight into  jurisprudence.  He  would  find  himself  embar- 
rassed in  using  its  technical  terms.  The  people  other  than 
lawyers  who  had  pursued  a  course  of  study  from  which  Latin 
had  been  omitted  would  have  little  insight  into  the  trend  of 
their  civilization.  They  could  not  expect  to  understand  the 
present  issues  if  they  had  no  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
development  of  those  issues. 

Students  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  course  of 
study  in  academies  and  colleges  have  been  impressed  with  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  branch  of  study  for 
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English-speaking  peoples.  They  have  taken  note  of  the 
difference  between  the  colloquial  vocabulary  and  the  vocabu- 
lary used  for  the  expression  of  elevated  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments and  have  understood  the  peculiar  reason  why  Latin  is 
so  important  in  the  schools  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  also  taken  note  of  the  general  reason 
which  makes  Latin  essential  to  higher  studies  in  all  modem 
civilized  countries.  The  language  of  the  Romans  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  individuals 
into  institutions,  and  these  constitute  our  civilization.  For 
the  most  part,  the  words  expressing  civil  and  political  rela- 
tions in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  are  Latin. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  schools 
for  secondary  and  for  elementary,  as  well  as  for  higher,  in- 
struction suffer  injury  if  a  rule  excluding  Latin  from  the 
course  of  study  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Still  another  consideration  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind.  While  there  are  social  castes  in  all  countries  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  separate  the  children 
of  these  castes  and  educate  them  in  different  schools,  this  is 
not  possible  in  America.  The  children  of  poor  people  have 
the  same  opportunities  here  that  the  children  of  rich  people 
have  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  obtain  directive  power 
if  they  make  the  same  outlay  of  industry  and  intellectual 
preparation.  It  is  therefore  distasteful  to  an  American  pub- 
lic to  suggest  an  organization  of  education  by  which  one  class 
of  schools  shall  educate  the  laboring  people  and  those  in- 
tended for  careers  in  humbler  walks  of  life,  while  a  different 
kind  of  school  shall  be  provided  for  the  rich  and  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  powerful  in  the  land.  A  system  of  schools  pro- 
fessedly intended  for  the  working  classes,  and  a  course  of 
study  omitting  those  branches  which  give  directive  power, 
would  quickly  and  properly  fall  into  disrepute  in  the  United 
States. 

William  T.  Harris 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

SOME    ESSENTIALS    OF   THE   TRUE   ACADEMIC 

SPIRIT^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  as  the  theme  of  this  Convocation 
Address,  "  Some  essential  elements  of  the  true  academic 
spirit."  This  theme  is  created  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
important  and  impressive  hour.  In  the  quadrangle  of  your 
university  are  convened  the  most  earnest  and  the  most 
effective  personal  factors  of  its  life;  the  manifold  energies  of 
its  vast  curriculum  are  briefly  arrested  that,  in  this  hour, 
garlanded  with  the  sober  pomp  of  an  academic  festival,  the 
subjectivity  of  the  university  may  express  itself  with  joyous 
and  resolute  energy;  that  the  university  may,  so  to  say, 
quicken  and  clarify  its  own  self-consciousness  of  the  mission, 
in  the  nation  and  in  the  world,  unto  which  it  is  ordained  by 
the  providential  Hand  of  God.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Convocation:  A  time  when  the  larger  end  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  complex  means,  and  is  perceived  afresh 
in  its  sublime  and  ultimate  proportions;  a  time  when  the  in- 
tricate and  incidental  details  of  this  extensive  organization 
are  momentarily  forgotten  in  the  supreme  sense  of  that  task, 
"  too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry,"  in  which  all  de- 
tails are  gloriously  co-ordinated :  the  service  of  God  in  and  by 
the  service  of  the  human  race. 

I  am  pursued  by  no  doubt  of  the  appropriateness  and  the 
worth  of  my  theme.  Concerning  my  power  worthily  to 
present  it  in  such  an  hour  and  unto  such  a  concourse  of  audi- 
tors I  am  in  doubt.  But  the  intrinsic  value  and  relevancy  of 
the  theme  are,  possibly,  beyond  question.  The  academic 
institution  without  the  academic  spirit  is  but  the  form  with- 
out the  fact,  the  casket  without  the  jewel,  the  altar  without 
the  fire,  the  body  without  the  soul.     Of  the  university,  as 

'  The  Convocation  Address  delivered  in  connection  with  the  'I'wenty-fifth  Con- 
vocation of  tlie  University  of  Chicago,  October  I,  1898. 
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of  the  individual,  may  one  say:  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth." 

What  then  more  necessary  than  that  this  spirit  of  the 
academic  institution  shall  be  outwardly  analyzed  and  in- 
wardly comprehended  by  all  whose  high  vocation  places 
them  within  the  precincts  of  collegiate  life! 

In  entering  upon  the  work  now  before  us,  it  is  profitable  to 
reflect  upon  the  reasonableness  of  expecting  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  spirit  to  develop  in  academic  life.  Nothing  is 
more  obvious  than  that  in  other  spheres  of  human  effort, 
whose  conditions  are  well  defined,  a  characteristic  spirit,  bom 
of  those  environing  conditions,  develops  toward  distinctness 
and  perpetuity.  Illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  two  well- 
known  spheres  of  human  effort:  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  profession  of  arms.  On  the  one  hand  the  well-defined 
traditions  of  commercial  enterprise  tend  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic spirit;  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  environing  circunv 
stances  of  the  profession  of  arms  is  evolved  the  psychic  norm 
of  the  soldier  life,  which  is  militarism. 

Referring  with  deep  respect  and  admiration  to  those  essen- 
tially virile  spheres  of  human  effort — commerce  and  the  pro- 
fession of  arms — I  would  point  out,  for  the  furtherance  of 
illustration,  the  environing  conditions  from  which  in  each 
case  springs  the  controlling  and  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
institution  in  question.  The  economic  spirit,  which  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  commercial  sphere,  evolves  properly 
and  usefully  from  such  environing  conditions  as  the  following: 
the  production  and  use  of  material,  mercantile  competition, 
self-interest.  To  utilize  the  physical  resources  of  the  world 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  economic  spirit.  The  plowshare  and 
the  reaper,  the  power  loom,  the  mine  shaft,  the  smelting 
furnace,  the  stockyard,  the  bonded  warehouse,  maritime  ton- 
nage; these  are  the  impressive  symbols  of  a  fundamental  in- 
stinct to  use  the  world.  The  inseparable  and  legitimate 
companion  of  the  instinct  to  use  the  world  is  mercantile  com- 
petition— the  life  of  trade — an  instinct  so  normal  and  so 
necessary  that  to  imagine  its  disappearance  is  to  conceive  of 
the  obliteration  of  all  landmarks  of  progress  and  the  collapse 
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of  industry.  And  the  appropriate  concomitant  of  mercantile 
competition,  if  not  its  mainspring,  is  self-interest,  which  in 
all  commerce  appears  a  constant  rather  than  a  variable  quan- 
tity. To  affirm  that  self-interest  is  the  inspiring  cause  of 
competition  is  no  ethical  disparagement  of  the  commercial 
spirit.  Self-interest  is  psychologically  axiomatic  in  the  eco- 
nomic idea.  A  man  goes  into  commerce  primarily  for  his 
own  benefit.  This  egoism  is  not  necessarily  unworthy  in 
its  character  or  in  its  outcome.  Frequently  it  is  found  in 
association  with  noble  and  distinguished  altruism  and  philan- 
thropy, and  nowhere  has  the  altruism  of  the  commercial  spirit 
been  more  conspicuously  or  more  admirably  realized  than  in 
this  great  university,  the  circumstances  of  whose  foundation 
are  known  and  honored  thru  out  the  world. 

The  point  involved  in  the  present  illustration  is  that  these 
conditioning  instincts:  the  use  of  the  physical  world — mer- 
cantile competition — self-interest — result  in  the  production 
of  a  distinctive  and  characterizing  spirit,  appropriate  to  its 
producing  causes,  and  strongly  marking  the  personality  of 
those  who  have  been  thoroly  trained  within  the  commer- 
cial sphere.  The  man  of  business  distinctly  represents  a  type 
of  human  development;  ideally  an  efficient,  vigorous,  and  ad- 
mirable type. 

So,  also,  in  quite  another  sphere,  does  the  soldier  represent 
distinctively  a  type  of  human  development  evolved  from  pre- 
determined conditions.  At  the  root  of  militarism  are  found 
certain  instincts  as  characteristic  as  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  trade.  Again,  for  the  furtherance  of  illustration,  I  name 
three:  the  emphasis  on  nationalism,  disciplinary  urgency,  the 
appeal  to  force.  The  profession  of  arms  is  the  quintessence 
of  nationalism.  The  army  is  the  creation  of  the  state  for 
guardianship  and  for  conquest.  The  flag  is  the  pallium  of  the 
army,  investing  in  its  folds  an  institution  which  exists  to  de- 
fend the  honor  of  the  national  standard.  The  uniform  of  the 
soldier,  the  arms  of  precision,  the  inflexible  vocabulary  of 
grade  and  rank,  the  serried  massing  of  men,  the  evolutions 
of  the  battalion  are  all  designed,  and  do  all  efficiently  avail,  to 
cover  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  and  to  present  him 
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to  view  as  the  indistinguishable  unit  of  a  national  establish- 
ment. To  this  emphasis  on  nationalism  as  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  individualism,  on  the  other  hand  to  catholicity, 
must  be  added  the  principle  of  disciplinary  urgency.  The 
army  cannot  philosophize,  the  army  cannot  reason,  the  army 
cannot  suggest,  the  army  must  obey.  Obedience  is  its  crux 
of  discipline;  obedience  its  crown  of  glory. 

"Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

Inseparable  from  this  emphasis  on  nationalism  and  from 
this  disciplinary  urgency  is  the  appeal  to  force.  The  law  of 
arms  is  not  the  law  of  love.  The  final  appeal  is  not  to  the 
secret  efficacy  of  thought  and  feeling  hid  in  the  heart  of  a 
man;  it  is  to  the  twenty  grains  of  smokeless  powder  hid  in 
the  shell  of  a  Krag-Jorgensen  bullet.  The  logic  of  its  con- 
clusions is  recorded  not  in  formulae  of  the  laboratory,  not  in 
syllogisms  of  the  schools,  but  in  the  water  and  blood  of  the 
trenches,  in  the  mortal  anguish  of  the  field-hospital,  in  the 
charred  warship  grinding  on  the  reef. 

Such  is  the  profession  of  arms,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  truth  being  spoken;  such  are  some  of  its  fundamental 
conditions.  Out  of  these,  thru  the  austere  evolution  of 
blood  and  iron,  comes  the  true  soldier,  the  organic  product 
of  predetermined  conditions;  the  representative  of  a  distinct- 
ive type  of  feeling  and  action  as  evidently  separable  in  our 
thought  from  the  man  of  business  as  he  from  the  poet  or  from 
the  priest.  My  present  contention  is  that  by  the  same  rule 
which  produces  a  characteristic  spirit  in  the  corrimercial 
sphere  and  in  the  profession  of  arms,  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting a  distinctive  and  peculiar  spirit  to  develop  in  the  col- 
legiate circle,  and  thereby  to  differentiate  the  collegiate  circle 
from  other  spheres  of  human  effort.  In  the  present  address 
this  distinctive  note  of  the  collegiate  circle  is  described  as  the 
academic  spirit.  My  purpose  is  to  show  the  environing  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  academic  spirit  evolves,  and  then  to 
name  some  essential  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
practical  importance  of  such  an  inquiry  is  self-evident.     The 
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collegiate  circle  is  becoming,  in  this  country,  as  it  has  long 
been  in  Europe,  the  distributing  center  for  leadership  in  all 
departments  of  human  effort.  Business,  politics,  the  army, 
the  navy,  popular  education,  social  order  and  improvement, 
■exploration,  arts,  the  Church:  every  movement  that  aug- 
ments the  good  of  the  world  is  more  and  more  finding  its 
leadership  in  the  collegiate  circle.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  distinctively  an  academic  spirit,  even  as 
there  is  a  commercial  spirit  or  a  military  spirit,  and  if  it  can 
further  be  shown  that  the  elements  of  the  academic  spirit  are 
noble  and  pure  and  exalted  concepts,  it  is  a  great  practical 
gain  if  in  some  such  high  hour  as  this  a  whole  university, 
ahke  its  teachers  and  its  scholars,  places  itself  consciously  be- 
neath the  influence  of  ideas  which  comprehend  and  convey 
the  genius  and  animus  of  its  life. 

To  discharge  aright  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  theme 
which,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  is:  "  Some  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  true  academic  spirit,"  and  to  conform  to  the 
method  already  indicated  by  my  illustrations  drawn  from 
commerce  and  the  profession  of  arms,  I  am  called  upon  to 
name  some  environing  conditions  of  collegiate  life  from 
which  the  distinctive  academic  spirit  evolves.  The  task  is 
easy  and  singularly  attractive.  As  the  quadrangle  is  the 
architectural  norm  in  all  ancient  and  modern  university  con- 
struction, from  Bologna  to  Chicago,  so  is  the  incorporeal 
essence  of  university  life  surrounded  by  four  immemorial 
conditions  which  set  it  apart  from  the  common  world  like 
buttressed  walls.  I  name  these  with  profound  enthusiasm — 
•continuity,  or  the  bond  of  history;  solidarity,  or  the  sense  of 
fellowship;  variousness,  or  the  range  of  the  elective;  ideal- 
ism, or  the  non-commercial  end. 

Continuity,  or  the  bond  of  history,  is  one  of  those  four- 
square walls,  gray  with  time,  that  constitute  the  university 
the  true  intellectual  sanctuary  of  the  human  race.  It  is  this 
sacred  bond  of  history  that  makes  venerable  the  latest  of  the 
world's  great  universities,  even  while  as  yet  its  material  edifice 
is  rising  unfinished  from  the  ground.  Gazing  beyond  the 
things  we  see,  the  intellectual  eye  discerns  the  massive,  deep- 
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seated  walls  of  historic  scholarship,  the  slow  accretion  of 
studious  centuries,  whose  parts  were  one  by  one  laid  in  and 
carved,  string-course  and  spandrel,  mullion  and  corbel,  by  the 
scholars  of  a  thousand  years.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  aca- 
demic institution,  that  the  newest  thought  is  an  evolution 
from  the  oldest,  and  the  topmost  stone  of  to-day's  achieve- 
ment is  secured  by  those  blackened  buttresses  beside  which 
are  the  quiet  graves  of  unforgotten  laborers. 

Solidarity,  or  the  sense  of  fellowship,  is,  in  an  intellectual 
mode,  the  religion  of  the  academic  institution.  The  brother- 
hood of  letters  is,  to  the  university  circle,  what  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  to  Christianity — the  symbol  of  a  fellowship  that 
transcends  arbitrary  and  even  natural  distinctions,  that 
obliterates  national  and  racial  boundaries,  that  unifies  in  the 
great  alembic  of  one  universal  idea  the  diverse  elements  of 
human  life.  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
cries  the  apostle  who  gloried  in  the  cross  as  a  sign  of  univer- 
sality. "  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  or  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  solidarity  of  which  the 
cross  is  a  symbol  is  the  supreme  form  of  union  among  men. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  solidarity  of  academic  life, 
the  brotherhood  of  letters.  Therein  is  a  type  of  fellowship 
broader  than  any  social  or  sectarian  classification ;  broader 
than  commercial  or  political  federation ;  broader  than  nation- 
alism. It  is  the  exalted  communism  of  the  intellect  realized 
in  the  catholic  republic  of  human  knowledge;  therein  have 
men  all  things  in  common;  therein  can  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  neither  youth  nor  age,  neither  wealth  nor  poverty — 
yes — and  in  these  latter  days,  neither  male  nor  female.  All 
are  free  to  use  the  common  property  of  knowledge,  all  are 
laboring  to  augment  its  sum.  Forms  of  governmental 
allegiance,  social  customs,  diversities  of  tongues,  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  become  incidental  and  secondary  to  those  free 
citizens  of  the  world  of  letters  who  speak  that  one  great  lan- 
guage of  the  mind,  vernacular  at  Moscow  and  at  Tokio,  at 
Oxford  and  at  Leipsic,  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Bombay. 

Variousness,  or  the  range  of  the  elective,  is  another  wall 
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of  that  invisible  quadrangle  which  constitutes  the  university 
the  true  intellectual  sanctuary  of  the  human  race.  There  is 
a  modern  and  technical  use  of  the  word  "  elective,"  intended 
to  differentiate  certain  items  of  the  curriculum  from  the  pre- 
scribed and  inevitable  work.  Deeply  as  I  love  this  use  of  the 
word  and  that  liberty  of  the  undergraduate  for  which  it 
stands,  I  am  attempting  at  this  moment  to  employ  the  word 
in  a  far  larger  sense  when  I  describe  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  university  life  as  "  variousness,  or  the  range 
of  the  elective."  The  highest  relation  in  which  a  man  can 
stand  to  his  own  life  work  is  an  elective  relation.  A  compul- 
sory use  of  life  is  the  destiny  of  the  majority.  It  being  neces- 
sary to  live,  they  take  what  they  can  get,  under  the  compul- 
sion of  circumstances.  Vast  masses  of  the  race  have  never 
known  more  than  a  galley  slave's  liberty,  scourged  by  the 
thongs  of  necessity,  galled  by  the  fetters  of  ignorance.  God 
is  free,  and  it  is  godlike  to  know  the  truth  that  makes  us  free; 
it  is  godlike  to  be  permitted  to  conceive  of  life  itself  as  a  great 
elective,  and  to  bring  volition  to  bear  upon  the  dedication  of 
one's  power  to  specific  uses.  The  university  exists  as  a  sanc- 
tuary where  self-consciousness  becomes  elective;  where  life  is 
viewed  not  as  a  treadmill  of  imperious  and  fatalistic  necessity, 
but  as  the  broad  arena  of  voluntary  self-dedication;  where 
the  mind  examines  itself,  acquaints  itself  with  its  own  powers 
and  proclivities,  discovers  and  acknowledges  its  own  apti- 
tudes. This  is  the  glory  of  a  liberal  education,  that  for  a  sea- 
son the  youth  is  sheltered  as  in  a  pavilion  from  the  din  of 
battle,  from  the  trampling  of  multitudes,  from  the  strife  of 
tongues.  There  is  unrolled  before  him  as  in  a  vision  the 
variousness  of  knowledge — the  range  of  the  great  elective. 
Beneath  that  vision  self-knowledge  is  quickened;  desire,  pur- 
pose, volition,  self-dedication,  correspondence  with  environ- 
ment become  possible.  Beneath  that  vision  the  world's 
leaders  hear  God's  call,  discover  themselves,  rise  up,  go 
forth  their  several  ways,  stand  at  their  posts — conquer  in 
their  generation.  By  the  vision  comes  the  voice;  by  the 
voice  comes  the  vocation;  by  the  vocation  comes  the  victory. 
It  is  the  range  of  the  elective. 
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Idealism,  or  the  non-commercial  end,  is  the  last  that  T  shall 
mention  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  academic  life.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  spiritual  idealism  of  Christ  is  the  in- 
tellectual idealism  of  the  academic  life.  It  affects  no  disdain 
of  the  commercial  end;  that  were  a  feeble  arrogance,  ill  be- 
coming those  who  know  that  the  foundations  of  universities 
are  laid  by  men  who  have  toiled  for  things  material.  Yet  it 
confesses  that  its  ultimate  aim  and  end  is  not  the  meat  which 
perisheth.  but  the  ever-living  truth.  The  inspiration  of  the 
university  is  the  quest  of  truth  which,  to  it,  is  as  the  quest  of 
the  Holy  Grail.  Impelled  by  devotion  to  this  ideal,  the 
scholar  endures  not  only,  but  prefers,  the  simpler  life  disbur- 
dened of  the  vast  material  cares  that  wait  upon  commercial 
greatness.  His  wealth  is  counted  in  the  unlisted  securities 
of  memory,  of  reason,  of  observation,  of  philosophy,  stored 
in  the  strong-rooms  of  a  quiet  mind. 

Yet  the  non-commercial  idealism  of  the  university  pro- 
ceeds from  no  indisposition  to  engage  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  human  life,  from  no  indifference  toward  them.  On  the 
contrary,  human  life  with  all  its  interests  and  accidents, 
physical,  historical,  political,  social,  commercial,  ethical,  spir- 
itual, is  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  university  thought — 
the  whole  trend  of  academic  effort  is  toward  the  solution  of 
human  problems,  the  adjustment  of  human  conditions;  the 
ideals  of  the  university  are  objective  ideals,  an  objectivity  in- 
spired by  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  the  alone 
stable  foundation  of  the  world's  good. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  establish  the  proposition  that  there  are  con- 
ditions surrounding  academic  life  as  peculiar,  as  distinctive, 
as  definable  as  those  conditions  which  surround  commercial 
life  or  military  life,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  fact  there  may 
be  predicated  of  the  university  a  spirit  of  its  own,  as  specific 
in  its  character  as  the  spirit  which  is  found  to  characterize 
any  other  of  the  great  departments  of  man's  ambition  and 
effort. 

Assuming  that  this  proposition  has  been  established  by  our 
consideration  of  the  four  notes  of  academic  life,  continuity  or 
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the  bond  of  history,  solidarity  or  the  sense  of  fellowship,  vari- 
ousness  or  the  range  of  the  elective,  idealism  or  the  non-com- 
mercial end,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  the  portion  of  time  yet  unex- 
pended, to  name  certain  essential  elements  of  that  spirit 
which,  in  a  rightly  constituted  university  life,  evolves  from 
those  noble  conditions  already  considered.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  observations  which  are  now  about  to  be  presented 
are  conceived  and  are  offered  in  true  humility.  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  have  explored  this  subject  and  who  in 
their  own  persons  illustrate  some  of  its  most  advanced  con- 
clusions.. 

First  among  the  essential  elements  of  that  most  dignified 
and  most  comprehensive  emotion,  the  true  academic  spirit, 
I  name  reverence  for  the  past.  The  concepts  involved  in 
this  attractive  proposition  are  two:  our  relation  to  the  in- 
heritances of  knowledge;  our  attitude  toward  opinions  once 
affirmed  and  now  more  or  less  generally  abandoned. 

The  scholar  is  an  heir.  He  comes  of  a  long  line  of  those 
who,  preceding  him  in  the  generations  of  time,  have  accumu- 
lated for  him  and  have  devised  to  him  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  By  the  application  of  his  gifts  he  may  accomplish 
original  work,  he  may  carry  his  explorations  beyond  those 
of  any  predecessor,  he  may  bring  an  actual  increment  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge,  but  the  antecedent  conditions  upon  which 
new  work  is  founded,  the  postulates  of  progress,  are  not  his 
creations,  but  his  inheritances.  What  has  he  that  he  did  not 
receive?  Other  men  labored  and  he  has  entered  into  their 
labors!  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  scholarship  to  ac- 
knowledge not  only,  but  to  rejoice  in  its  obligation  to  the 
past.  Herein  is  the  noble  humility  of  the  greatest  minds, 
that  at  all  times  they  feel  the  influence  upon  them  of  their 
intellectual  ancestry.  Their  inspiration  to  high  and  strenu- 
ous effort  is  drawn  from  the  past  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
future.  Their  toil  is  not  the  crude  endeavor  of  the  parvenu 
to  gain  attention,  it  is  the  conscious  bond  of  obligation  to  the 
honorable  past,  it  is  obedience  to  the  unwritten  law  of  intel- 
lectual sincerity,  it  is  the  high-born  instinct  of  fidelity  to  the 
academic  tradition,  it  is  noblesse  oblige. 
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Closely  involved  with  this  phase  of  our  thous^ht  is  that 
other  phase  to  which  I  have  alluded:  our  attitude  toward 
opinions  affirmed  and  now  more  or  less  generally  abandoned. 
Across  the  broad  plain  of  the  past  we  trace  by  their  aban- 
doned encampments  the  great  pilgrimage  of  the  world's 
thinkers.  As  a  peculiar  people  God  has  led  them  on,  forcing 
them  to  break  their  camps  from  time  to  time,  and  to  push 
toward  new  positions,  by  the  majesty  of  a  divine  ideal  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  which  has  moved  before  them,  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night.  There  is  no  department 
of  human  thought  that  has  not  in  its  highest  representatives 
moved  with  the  moving  pillar  of  knowledge  toward  some 
new  vantage  ground  of  vision  whence  one  might  look  back 
on  old  encampments.  But  the  true  academic  spirit  is  in- 
capable of  disrespect  toward  earlier  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
knowledge.  It  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  disdain  of  the  past, 
superficial  and  supercilious,  the  perilous  positivism  of  the 
shallow  radical.  The  true  academic  spirit  is  loyal  to  the  men 
of  its  own  guild  who,  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation, and  with  a  sincerity  on  which  time  casts  no  reflections, 
occupied  positions  long  since  abandoned  and  advocated 
opinions  made  untenable  by  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
Sometimes,  in  wanderings  thru  sparsely  settled  districts 
of  New  England,  I  have  come  upon  an  ancient  and  unpre- 
tentious homestead  by  the  roadside  long  since  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  mutely  standing  in  the  pathos  of  slow  and 
somber  decay.  And  I  have  marked  with  displeasure  that  the 
rude  hand  of  some  thoughtless  passer-by  had  flung  the  stone 
thru  the  vacant  window  where  in  earlier  years  had  been 
the  faces  of  little  children,  the  graver  countenances  of  age, 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  the  glow  of  the  evening  lamp,  the  sacra- 
mental signs  of  home  life  with  its  sorrow  and  its  joys.  I  re- 
sent the  desecration  of  anything  that  has  once  been  the  domi- 
cile of  vital  interests,  the  sanctuary,  perchance,  of  heroic  sac- 
rifices. Reverence  for  the  past  is  a  part  of  the  academic  code 
of  honor.  Strong  and  true  was  the  note  that  rang  in  those 
words  of  Principal  Tulloch,  when,  speaking  of  the  earlier 
movements  of  religious  thought  in  Great  Britain  during'  the 
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nineteenth  century,  he  said:  "  Nothing  that  has  ever  deeply 
interested  humanity  or  profoundly  moved  it  is  treated  with 
contempt  by  a  wise  and  good  man.  It  may  call  for  and  de- 
serve rejection,  but  never  insult." 

I  name  next,  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  true  aca- 
demic spirit,  reverence  for  the  future.  The  disparagement 
of  the  past  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  true  academic 
spirit  than  is  that  indifference  to  the  future  which  is  disclosed 
in  the  peremptory  assertion  of  the  finality  of  knowledge  and 
the  unalterableness  of  opinion.  Striking  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  crude  and  ready  certitude  of  ignorance  in  the  defi- 
nition of  great  subjects,  and  the  humility,  caution,  and 
teachableness  of  trained  intelligence.  The  unalterableness 
of  an  opinion  is  I)y  none  asserted  so  positively  as  by  one  who 
knows  little  of  the  history  of  human  thought.  The  open 
mind  is  the  true  .symbol  of  academic  life.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  academic  spirit  to  consider  no  subject  closed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  restatement  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge. 
This  is  not  to  discredit  the  present  state  of  knowledge  nor  to 
minimize  the  value  of  recorded  results.  It  is  to  view  all  re- 
sults and  all  opinions  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  as  related 
to  an  unknown  increment  at  any  time  likely  to  be  divulged. 
To  submerge  reverence  for  the  future  beneath  the  flood  tide 
of  present  knowledge  is  to  forget  the  past,  its  teachings,  its 
warnings,  its  prophecies.  I  rejoice  to  suggest  to  you  the 
notes  of  this  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  future  as  they  appear 
in  the  highest  type  of  academic  life.  They  are  three:  moder- 
ation of  statement,  teachableness,  expectancy.  Reverence 
for  the  future  brings  moderation  of  statement.  Not  the  tim- 
orous, uncertain  sound  of  a  scholarship  distrustful  of  its  own 
findings  or  a  faith  haunted  by  mocking  doubts.  But  a 
scholarship  and  a  faith  unmarred  by  the  discordant  note  of  a 
positivism  which  undertakes  the  burden  of  proof  against  a 
future  whose  possibilities  are  infinite.  There  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  truth  already  known,  there  is  a  confession  of  faith 
already  held  which  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  the 
admission  that  clearer  light  may  yet  break  forth  for  the  single 
eye  and  the  unbeclouded  mind. 
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Reverence  for  the  truth  brings  teachableness,  and  teach- 
ableness is  the  secret  of  academic  power.  It  is  weakness  for 
him  who  bears  the  name  of  scholar  to  stand  behind  the  in- 
trenchments  of  his  own  opinion,  defying  the  approach  of 
other  views,  resenting  that  perpetual  advance  of  truth 
whose  signs  appear  like  banners  of  a  marching  host  on  the 
far-off  hills  of  the  future.  As  in  the  realm  spiritual,  he  must 
become  as  a  little  child  who  would  receive  the  kingdom  and 
enter  therein ;  so  in  the  realm  of  the  scholar,  he  only  is  great 
who  first  is  docile,  he  only  can  enter  the  immortal  guild  of 
the  world's  true  teachers  who,  meek  and  lowly  in  mind, 
reveres  the  future,  and  clothed  with  the  patient  valor  of  the 
pilgrim,  follows  the  pillar  of  the  moving  cloud.  Reverence 
for  the  future  brings  expectancy.  Expectancy  is  funda- 
mental in  academic  life.  The  mind  disordered  by  self-indul- 
gence may  supplant  expectancy  with  satiety,  losing  the 
power  of  outlook.  The  mind  benumbed  by  the  weariness  of 
a  sordid  and  narrow  routine  of  material  toil  may  lose  expect- 
ancy on  the  treadmill  of  habit.  But  in  the  true  university 
expectancy,  born  of  reverence  for  a  majestic  and  incalculable 
future,  is  the  vital  breath  of  scholarship.  It  stimulates  re- 
search, it  upholds  the  intellectual  courage,  it  renews  the 
youth  of  the  mind.  If  one  were  seeking  a  visible  emblem  of 
that  sublime  expectancy  which  dominates  academic  life,  he 
could  not  in  all  the  world  find  one  more  affecting  in  its  silent 
eloquence  than  your  unequaled  telescope,  which  from  the 
wooded  hill  beside  the  clear  Wisconsin  lake  exalts  its  vast 
objective  heavenward.  On  that  still,  sequestered  mount  of 
vision,  removed  from  the  confused  vibrations  of  commercial 
traffic,  yet  near  to  one  of  the  earth's  great  centers  of  life,  that 
splendid  instrument  of  discovery  traces  the  stars  in  their 
courses  and  searches  the  ecliptic  for  new  worlds.  It  is  an 
emblem  of  the  high  expectancy  of  academic  life  which,  near 
to  the  throbbing  center  of  humanity's  affairs,  yet  saved  from 
their  confusion,  as  on  a  hill  apart,  searches  thru  present  dark- 
ness for  coming  light. 

I  name,  next  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  true  aca- 
demic spirit,  zeal  for  the  philosophical  discipline  as  the  neces- 
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sary  offset  to  natural  science.  Standing  at  Concord  the 
other  day  beside  that  quaint  little  building  where  Alcott 
maintained  for  a  time  his  school  of  philosophy,  I  reflected 
upon  the  practical  value  of  the  philosophic  discipline.  How 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  race  are  its  philosophers, 
whose  vocation  has  not  been  to  the  exact  sciences,  but  rather 
to  those  intellectual  and  moral  co-ordinations  of  the  data  of 
knowledge,  whereby  the  exact  sciences  are  seen  in  right  rela- 
tion to  the  totality  of  life!  Nothing  would  be  more  unprofit- 
able than  an  attempt  to  exalt  philosophy  by  the  depreciation 
of  natural  sciences;  nothing  more  shallow  than  to  question 
the  philosophical  value  of  the  natural  sciences.  But  it  is  con- 
ceival^le  that  an  age  might  come  of  such  impetuous  utili- 
tarianism that  laboratories  for  physical  research  should 
abound  while  foundations  for  the  pursuit  of  pure  philosophy 
were  few  and  inadequate.  Such  a  lack  of  sphericity  in  the 
development  of  the  university  would  involve  a  breach  of  the 
true  academic  spirit.  For  the  universities  of  the  world  are, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  intellectual  sanctuaries  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  are  the  places  where  the  great  mental  and 
moral  problems  of  the  race  are  to  be  thought  thru  and  out  of 
which  are  to  proceed  influences  that  shall  restrain,  subdue, 
instruct,  inspire  the  wayward  spirit  of  every  age.  And  when 
we  consider  the  ideal  ethical  relation  of  the  small  academic- 
ally trained  class  to  the  immense  non-academic  masses  of  the 
population,  too  much  cannot  be  said  touching  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  university  charged  with  the  philosophi- 
cal influence,  that  our  students  may  learn  how  to  think,  how 
to  view  all  life  in  the  grave  and  sacred  light  of  its  intellectual 
and  moral  relations  before  they  go  out  into  the  world  of  men, 
where  from  every  point  of  view,  economic,  social,  political, 
ethical,  religious,  no  need  is  greater  and  no  endowment  is 
more  precious  than  leadership  by  minds  that  have  been 
taught  to  think.  Theoretically,  I  look  upon  every  man  who 
has  an  academic  training  as  a  steward  of  God.  He  has 
found  access  to  a  world  of  ideas  from  which  the  majority  of 
his  race  is  debarred  by  poverty  and  ignorance,  or  is  self- 
excluded  by  indifference  to  the  ideal.     He  has  had  meat  to 
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cat  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  he  has  drunk  of  a  well  by 
which  the  nniltitude  passes  with  unslaked  thirst,  saying,  "  We 
have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep."  He  has 
seen  a  vision  splendid  where  other  men  have  walked  but  in 
the  faded  light  of  common  day.  Is  he  not  a  steward  of  God? 
But  how  shall  he  discharge  his  stewardship;  how  shall  he  re- 
late himself  aright  to  the  world;  how  shall  he  be  a  safe  and 
wise  leader  of  men;  how  shall  he  carry  out  into  the  world 
that  sublimest  form  of  University  Extension,  the  communi- 
cation of  ideals,  unless  his  own  mind  has  been  nurtured  in  a 
theory  of  knowledge  and  his  own  soul  has  wrought  out  for 
itself  a  doctrine  of  living  beneath  the  broadening  influence  of 
the  philosophical  discipline?  Therefore  I  say:  Zeal  for  the 
philosophical  discipline  is  an  essential  element  of  the  aca- 
demic spirit.  For  to  teach  men  to  think  is  to  make  men 
serviceable  to  their  generation;  and  I  hold  that  service  is  the 
chief  end  of  academic  life — that  the  university  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  university. 

Following  closely  upon  this  thought  I  name  as  another 
essential  element  of  the  true  academic  spirit,  catholic  sym- 
pathy with  all  human  interests.  In  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Revival  of  Letters  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  ideal 
of  the  scholar  were  not  the  recluse  rather  than  the  citizen  of 
the  world — the  austere  and  self-centered  devotee  of  letters 
rather  than  the  broad-spirited,  sympathetic  altruist.  But 
with  the  growth  of  democracy  and  the  evolution  of  social 
tenderness  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  another  place  in  the 
earth  where  more  human  interests  converge  than  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  university.  To-day  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  the 
scholar's  life  is  rather  a  tradition  than  a  fact;  the  unworldly 
remoteness  of  collegiate  shades  from  the  sun-beaten  thoro- 
fares  of  the  world's  struggle  and  the  world's  progress  is  an 
illusion  of  poetic  minds.  Bulwer-Lytton,  in  Richelieu,  draws 
a  picture  as  brilliant  as  it  is  totally  fallacious  and  unreal  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  scholar  to  sympathize  with  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  public  life. 

"Oh  ye  whose  hour-glass  shifts  its  tranquil  sands 
In  the  unvex'd  silence  of  a  student's  cell : 
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Ye  whose  untempted  hearts  have  never  toss'd 
Upon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where  life 
Gives  battle  to  the  elements. 

Ye  safe  and  formal  men. 
Who  write  the  deeds  and,  with  unfeverish  hand 
Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  of  the  great. 
Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried." 

This  may  be  well  as  poetry,  but  as  an  account  of  modem 
university  life  in  its  relation  to  public  affairs  it  is  mediaeval 
fiction.  For  the  very  genius  of  the  university  is  catholic 
sympathy  with  the  world  of  men.  All  human  interests,  aes- 
thetic, recreative,  commercial,  social,  political,  diplomatic, 
military,  religious,  find  an  answer  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  uni- 
versity. As  the  world  moves  on  it  is  found  that  the  pursuits 
of  scholarship  do  not  lead  to  the  segregation  of  scholars  from 
the  common  experiences  of  the  race.  As  the  world  moves 
on  it  is  found  that  the  philosophical  discipline  begets  altruists, 
and  sends  out  into  the  world  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
social  love  is  a  passion.  The  true  spirit  of  the  university  is 
the  spirit  of  an  all-round  life,  in  touch  with  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.  No  men  out- 
vie her  sons  in  eagerness  to  bear  arms  for  the  honor  of  the 
flag,  in  willingness  to  lose  forever  the  prospect  of  literary  dis- 
tinction in  the  bloody  mist  of  the  field  of  battle.  No  men 
outvie  her  sons  in  the  exalted  missions  of  diplomacy  to  for- 
eign states  or  in  the  high  functions  of  counsel  at  home. 
With  the  arduous  problems  of  civic  reform  and  of  popular 
education  her  sons  are  dealing,  choosing  tasks  that  entail 
heroic  sacrifice  and  envenomed  criticism.  On  eyery  mission 
field  of  the  world  they  are  laboring,  and  many  are  the  graves 
in  equatorial  jungles  where  sleep  those  for  whom  seats  of 
luxurious  idleness  were  ever  waiting.  In  the  social  settlement 
amidst  the  hovels  of  pauperism,  in  the  lonely  hillside  parish, 
where  books  are  but  a  haunting  memory,  are  the  sons  of  the 
university;  living  witnesses  to  that  wondrous  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy with  all  human  interests  which  prevails  in  modern  aca- 
demic life. 
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I  close  this  attempt  to  enumerate  some  essential  elements 
of  the  true  academic  spirit,  by  naming  one  element,  which, 
tho  distinctly  separable  from  all  the  others,  is  so  involved 
with  all  and  in  all  that  it  may  be  said  to  cast  a  common  radi- 
ance over  every  element  of  the  academic  institution. 

I  speak  of  Christian  obligation.  No  one  can  be  more  con- 
scious than  I  of  the  composite  body  of  religious  opinion 
represented  in  a  great  university;  no  one  more  certain  that 
absolute  liberty  in  the  tenure  of  religious  opinion  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  university  life.  But  to  admit  this, 
as  I  most  gladly  admit  it,  is  by  no  means  to  surrender  the 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  prevailing  type  of  religious 
spirit  in  the  university,  and  ihat  that  prevailing  type,  for  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  must  be  Christian. 

The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  Church,  historically 
and  practically,  is  too  intricate  to  be  discussed  in  the  closing 
moments  of  my  address.  But  one  or  two  observations  may 
be  offered  as  the  results  of  much  earnest  thought.  Historic- 
ally and  practically  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  the  Christian  religion,  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  has  been  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  thru  their  entire  history,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  If  we  are  not  in  error  in  believing  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  a  noble  and  benign  mission  in- 
trusted to  it.  as  toward  the  rest  of  the  world,  w-e  are  not  in 
error  in  believing  that  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  an  integral  part  of  that  mission. 

Technically  the  Church  is  charged  with  the  function  of 
guarding  and  maturing  the  seed  of  Christian  faith  in  each 
successive  generation,  and  the  Church  knows  and  fulfills  her 
duty. 

But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  influence  of  the  university 
over  the  opinions  of  that  educated  class  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  predestined  to  leadership  in  all  departments  of  life; 
when  we  reflect  that  the  members  of  that  class  are  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  university  at  the  determining  period  of  their 
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lives,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  rehgious  bearing  of  the  uni- 
versity upon  the  future  of  Anglo-Saxon  thought  is  incal- 
culably great. 

For  this  reason,  while  asserting  and  defending  absolute 
liberty  in  the  tenure  of  religious  opinion,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  university  life,  I  am  convinced  that  the  positive 
influence  of  the  university  should  be  a  Christian  influence,  in 
the  historical  and  catholic  sense  of  that  sacred  term;  an  in- 
fluence perpetually  enthroning  Christ  as  Divine,  an  influence 
perpetually  exalting  his  Holy  Sacrifice  as  an  Atonement  for 
the  world  and  for  every  soul;  an  influence  perpetually  pre- 
senting Christ  as  the  authoritative  Ideal  of  life  and  conduct; 
an  influence  perpetually  commending  Christ  as  the  Supreme 
Master,  to  whom  youth  may  with  reasonableness  offer  its 
fresh  and  opulent  powers,  and  at  whose  bidding  youth  may 
dedicate  its  years  to  the  progressive  redemption  of  society. 
This,  and  not  less  than  this,  I  assume  to  be  the  religious  mis- 
sion of  the  university,  as  indicated  alike  by  the  history  and  by 
the  apparent  destiny  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

Mr,   President   and   Gentlemen  of  the   University:   With 

much  patience  and  generosity  you  have  listened  to  these 

observations.     Their  only  merit  is  sincerity.     Feeling  in  my 

soul  the  almost  unparalleled  opportunity  given  you  of  God, 

and  perceiving  with  patriotic  admiration  the  national  breadth 

of  your  policy  as  custodians  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I 

have  attempted  to  express  some  of  the  convictions  of  one 

who  believes  that  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  the  world  are 

henceforth  inseparable  from  the  ideals  and  the  practices  of 

the  world's  greater  universities. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


TTI 
HOW  TO  JUDGE  A   SCHOOL 

It  is  said  that  once  a  young"  physician,  soon  after  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  was  called  to  see  a  patient 
who  had  very  marked  symptoms  of  a  severe  attack,  but  he 
was  sorely  puzzled  as  to  what  kind  of  fever  his  patient  had. 
One  of  the  medical  professors  who  had  instructed  this  young 
practitioner  lived  near,  and  he  hastened  at  once  to  his  pre- 
ceptor and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  symptoms  he 
had  observed  at  the  bedside.  The  professor  listened  intently, 
noting  every  symptom,  and  yet  he  could  not  determine  the 
nature  of  the  illness.  Thereupon  both  hastened  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  man,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  opened,  the 
elder  man  whispered,  "Smallpox!"  The  young  man  said, 
"Professor,  how  did  you  know  it  was  smallpox?"  He  re- 
plied quickly.  "By  the  smell!'  "Well,  you  never  told  in 
your  lectures  how  it  smelt,"  said  the  young  doctor.  "  That 
is  true,"  replied  the  physician;  "  I  cannot  describe  a  smell  in 
words." 

As  much  as  I  can  do  in  describing  a  school  is  to  give  inter- 
pretation to  such  impressions  of  school  phenomena  as  I  re- 
ceive, and  then  to  tell  what  they  signify  to  me,  just  as  I  would 
do  in  describing  any  other  natural  object  and  in  passing  an 
estimate  upon  its  value.  If  there  be  a  special  faculty  for  dis- 
cerning the  present  condition  and  the  general  trend  of  school- 
room work,  it  must  depend  upon  that  kind  of  combination  of 
instinct  and  judgment  that  military  men  use  in  deciding 
whether  a  regiment,  brigade,  division,  or  corps  of  men,  is 
well  drilled,  disciplined,  and  in  good  condition  generally.  A 
practiced  eye  can  tell  these  things  at  a  glance,  and  with  great 
accuracy.  I  endeavor  to  pass  judgment  on  a  school  or  a 
system  of  schools  in  the  same  manner,  being  careful  to  take 
into  consideration  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  school 
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or  the  system.  I  want  to  know  at  the  outset  from  some 
authority  what  the  school  has  proposed  to  itself  to  do,  and 
then  to  see  whether  it  is  accomplishing  its  object.  This  is  an 
important  factor. 

In  describing  the  method  I  pursue,  I  will  take  a  simple 
case,  that  of  visiting  a  graded  school,  and  I  will  assume  it  to 
be  the  first  visit.  It  is  preferable  to  begin  at  the  lowest  room 
and  go  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  highest  is  reached,  or  to 
reverse  the  order,  so  as  to  see  the  school  as  a  unit.  Either 
is  preferable  to  beginning  in  the  middle  grades  and  working 
each  way.  The  object  in  both  instances  is  the  same — to  get 
a  clearly  defined  notion  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
to  formulate  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  work  after 
inspection. 

I  always  endeavor  to  enter  a  room  quietly,  speak  to  the 
teacher, — if  she  is  not  too  busy, — say  "  good-morning,  chil- 
dren," or  "  good-afternoon,"  if  that  is  the  custom  of  the 
school,  and  if  the  teacher  stop  or  hesitate  a  moment,  invite 
her  to  go  right  on  with  her  work.  The  first  point  of  obser- 
vation is  what  I  call  the  form-side  of  the  school.  See  how 
the  children  sit,  work,  move  at  signals,  and  note  mentally  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  learned  to  obey  signals  and 
follow  specific  directions.  This  varies  from  the  slow,  heavy 
movements  of  a  funeral  procession,  to  the  quick  run  of  an 
"  Indiana  school-marm,"  who  has  her  pupils  trot  or  run  to- 
their  respective  places  before  or  at  the  conclusion  of  an  exer- 
cise. The  object  of  all  well-regulated  movements  is 
economy  of  time,  but  without  undue  haste.  Hurry  is  un- 
necessary haste  as  opposed  to  rapidity  without  confusion.  If 
signals  are  used,  observe  whether  they  are  simple,  direct,  and 
adequate.  Some  teachers  give  their  directions  in  triple- 
alliance  fashion, — orally,  tapping  wuth  a  pencil,  and  ringing 
a  bell  simultaneously.  These  extra  movements,  motions 
and  signals  thus  used,  imply  that  the  educational  craft  is  on  a 
sand-bar,  and  that  tremendous  exertion  is  necessary  to  get  it 
afloat.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  whether  the  school  ma- 
chinery runs  easily  and  lightly,  or  whether  it  is  cumbersome 
and  clogged,  or  is  mob-like  and  anarchistic.     Any  of  these  is 
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a  good  exponent  of  the  mind  at  the  helm.  An  occasional 
cog  may  slip,  or  the  fly-wheel  become  unbalanced,  but  one 
can  tell  instantly  whether  it  be  accidental,  or  the  normal  con- 
dition of  an  erratic,  jerky  mind.  If  it  be  the  former,  a  little 
tightening  here  or  there  restores  everything  to  its  proper  ad- 
justment; if  anarchy  reigns  supreme,  there  is  no  remedy  ex- 
cept in  a  change,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  the  pupils. 

So  far  T  have  known  three  teachers  only  who  secured  fair 
results  while  working  continuously  amid  chaotic  conditions; 
in  fact,  their  rooms  wer€  hotbeds  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
Out  of  all  this  confusion  and  tufmoil  a  little  clean  knowledge 
was  gathered,  but  I  attributed  it  to  some  inherent  qualities 
of  human  nature,  rather  than  to  any  principle  of  saving  grace 
in  the  methods  these  teachers  used,  or  to  any  virtue  in  their 
teaching  powers.  I  have  known  hundreds  to  fail  inglori- 
ously  under  like  conditions.  About  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  now  and  then  one  may  reach  fair  results  under  the  most 
erratic  and  unfavorable  conditions.  The  whoop-and-yell 
school  is  a  poor  aflfair  at  best. 

I  have  pressed  onward  more  rapidly  than  I  intended.  Let 
us  go  back  and  look  for  another  sign.  A  glance  around  the 
room,  the  teacher's  manner,  look  of  the  eyes,  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  general  spirit,  are  all  strong  points — one  way  or 
the  other.  Great  stress  should  be  attached  to  the  intonations 
of  the  voice — whether  it  means  what  it  says,  and  says  what  it 
means,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  expression,  are  very  impor- 
tant determining  factors.  The  little  boy  who  said  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  of  school,  "  that  his  teacher  had  a  rest- 
ful voice,"  because  ''  she  had  not  made  him  want  to 
fight  yet,"  expressed  a  deep  educational  truth.  A  dull, 
or  a  mackerel,  eye  should  never  attempt  to  teach  school. 
I  care  not  if  it  protrude  from  a  brain  that  weighs 
eighty  ounces.  Such  an  eye  has  no  power.  It  has 
gone  out,  and  rolls  in  an  extinct  crater.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  good  eye,  not  a  gimlet  eye.  That  sort  of  an  eye 
is  annoying,  and  its  boring  qualities  generate  counter-move- 
ments in  the  pupils  from  head  to  foot.  Like  a  high,  thin 
voice,  the  children  want  to  pull  it  down  and  out  all  the  time. 
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There  is  a  strong,  lively  eye  that  sees  into  and  thru  the 
motives  of  pupils;  it  can  approve  or  reprove,  but  in  its  beams 
will  always  be  found  strength,  dignity,  and  sympathy.  It  is 
an  eye  that  speaks  and  interprets  quickly.  A  pleasant  voice 
and  a  quick,  loving,  gracious  eye  are  prime  physical  quahties 
of  all  first-class  teachers. 

The  teacher  who  is  sympathetic,  who  works  to  a  schedule 
or  time-table,  apportioning  the  subjects  according  to  their 
relative  importance  as  they  stand  related  to  higher  branches 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and  recited 
during  the  day,  can  if  he  has  the  necessary  literary  qualifica- 
tions, and  can  keep  the  pupils  industriously  and  progressively 
at  work,  usually  succeed.  The  most  diflficult  subjects  should 
be  recited  early  in  the  day  while  the  mind  is  fresh  and  the 
body  is  not  tired;  but  there  should  be  alternation  in  subjects. 
For  instance,  grammar  and  arithmetic  should  not  come  to- 
gether. Neither  writing  nor  drawing  should  come  imme- 
diately after  an  intermission,  for  obvious  physiological  rea- 
sons. A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
program,  and  this  leads  directly  to  another  sign — was  the 
program  on  the  blackboard,  and  was  the  teacher  following  it 
as  to  time  and  subject?  What  a  teacher  is  trying  to  do  in 
that  particular  recitation  must  be  so  apparent  and  trans- 
parent that  a  blind  man  can  see  it. 

Standing  or  sitting  quietly  so  as  not  to  attract  attention  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  I  endeavor  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  reci- 
tation at  once,  to  see  what  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do  if  she 
has  not  already  told  me,  and  to  perceive  her  method  of  reach- 
ing the  result.  The  experienced  eye  and  ear  seize  at  a  glance 
the  condition  of  the  school  atmosphere  of  the  room — noting 
whether  it  is  genial  and  sympathetic,  or  cold,  chilly,  and 
freezing. 

The  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  principal  has  no  right 
to  take  charge  of  a  class,  or  of  a  pupil,  without  first  asking 
the  teacher's  permission.  There  is  always  due  to  the  teacher, 
as  manager  of  the  room,  a  respectful  consideration,  and  I 
have  many  times  been  shocked,  when  visiting  schools  with 
principals  and  superintendents,  to  see  the  teacher  relegated 
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to  the  rear  corner  of  the  room,  while  the  principal  or  super- 
intendent took  the  reins  in  hand  and  questioned  the  pupils 
without  once  saying  "  with  your  permission."  In  all  cases, 
I  hold  that  the  teacher's  consent  should  be  first  obtained  be- 
fore the  superintendent  assumes  the  right,  a  polite  right  at 
least,  to  ask  a  single  question  of  a  pupil;  let  alone  take  the 
school  out  of  the  teacher's  hands,  and  cut,  slash,  and  talk  as 
he  would  in  a  clubroom.  The  object  in  visiting  a  school  is 
to  see  the  school  at  work  in  its  regular  working  clothes. 

If  a  certain  class  is  to  recite,  I  observe  how  the  teacher  gets 
the  pupils  out  on  the  floor  and  into  line,  and  how  they  act 
after  they  are  in  position.  The  first  grades  must  be  regarded 
from  a  slightly  different  view-point,  because  the  teacher  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  talking,  and  one  must  not  look  for  formal 
presentation  of  subjects  in  this  g^ade,  nor  indeed  in  some  of 
the  subjects  in  any  grades.  Neither  do  I  attach  everlasting 
importance  to  that  pedagogical  species  of  nonsense  which  in- 
sists up)on  pupils'  answering  all  questions  in  complete  sen- 
tences. It  is  never  done  except  in  a  school-teachers'  little 
diocese,  which  has  no  counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  uni- 
verse. Some  questions  require  complete  answers;  others  do 
not,  and  this  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  main  thing  in  the  lower  grades  is  to  see  what  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  do,  or  have  the  pupils  do.  A  minute  or 
two  will  be  sufficient  time  to  see  the  drift  of  the  work.  If  it 
be  aimless,  wabbling,  floundering,  or  plunging,  it  is  evident 
that  the  teacher  is  undecided,  or  else  does  not  know  what  to 
do,  or  how  it  should  be  done.  Some  have  expressed  the 
principle  involved  here  as  the  specific  aim  in  this  recitation 
this  day.     No  specific  aim,  no  recitation — is  a  fair  inference. 

In  general,  there  are  two  things  of  paramount  importance 
to  be  observed  in  visiting  any  schoolroom  in  which  there  are 
two  different  classes  of  pupils;  one  is  the  class  at  their  seats, 
and  the  other  is  the  class  reciting.  Enough  to  see  if  the 
pupils  at  their  seats  are  attending  to  their  work  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  because  they  feel  they  must  do  so  or  they  will  lose  their 
standing  in  their  studies.  This  reflects  the  business  air  of  the 
school  and  it  signifies  much.     The  study  habit  needs  to  be 
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acquired  by  children  as  much  as  any  other  habit,  and  if  pupils 
have  it  not,  they  should  be  trained  into  it. 

Looking  at  the  class  when  reciting,  whether  standing  or 
sitting,  the  first  point  to  be  observed  is,  whether  the  pupils 
stand  squarely  on  their  feet,  mentally  and  physically,  during 
the  recitation.  By  mentally  and  physically  is  meant — are  the 
pupils  sure  of  their  ground,  and  do  their  questions  and  replies 
indicate  this  steadfastness.  If  not,  whose  fault  is  it?  In 
asking  the  questions,  one  observes  whether  they  were  perti- 
nent, gradually  leading  up  to  a  principle  or  climax,  and  were 
they  well  distributed,  or  did  a  few  bright  pupils  lead  the  class 
and  do  the  reciting?  This  is  a  very  important  sign  in  judg- 
ing a  school.  The  skillful  teacher  not  only  distributes  the 
questions,  but  gives  the  poorer  pupils  the  larger  share.  If 
the  aim  and  the  purpose  of  the  recitation  do  not  appear  in 
every  series  of  questions  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
general  topic,  then  the  recitation,  as  an  educational  perform- 
ance, is  a  failure.  Do  the  questions  indicate  that  the  teacher, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  lesson  and  has  seen  the  end  of 
the  lesson  from  the  beginning,"  and  did  the  answers  given  by 
the  pupils  indicate  that  they,  too,  had  prepared  the  lesson  care- 
fully, and  that  they  comprehended  its  import?  If  a  negative 
answer  is  given,  then  there  is  a  serious  defect  somewhere. 
There  should  be  signs  of  skill  and  faithfulness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson  whether  by  pupils  or  by  teacher  at  every 
step,  and  any  negligence  will  be  manifest  and  quickly  ob- 
served by  anyone  who  understands  school  work  and  knows 
how  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value.  If  the  question  or  series 
of  questions  develop  thought  and  direct  effort,  then  they 
indicate  skill.  Questions  should  in  some  manner  connect 
the  pupils'  present  knowledge  with  that  which  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  acquire.  Judges  of  our  courts  have  a  method, 
when  appealed  to,  of  deciding  whether  a  question  is  relevant 
or  irrelevant,  and  the  inspector  is  mentally  making  such  deci- 
sions all  the  time  he  is  visiting  a  school. 

Closely  allied  to  this  work,  and  indeed  a  part  of  it,  is  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  teacher  had  been  successful  in  inspiring 
pupils  to  prompt,  cheerful,  and  accurate  preparation  of  each 
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lesson,  and  had  she  given  the  necessan'  directions  to  the  pu- 
pils how  to  prepare  the  lesson,  or  had  they  l)cen  left  to  tind  out 
each  for  himself,  and  to  decide  upon  the  essential  points. 
Children  should  be  instructed  what  to  look  for,  and  how  to 
know  what  a  thing  is  when  it  is  found.  The  hunt-in-the- 
dark  plan  shows  that  the  teacher  has  never  had  many  showers 
of  knowledge  on  teaching.  If  mistakes  are  made,  the  pupils 
should  first  have  a  chance  to  make  all  corrections.  They 
should  get  right  notions  of  the  things  in  their  lessons,  and 
then  hook  these  newly  acquired  notions  to  the  older  notions 
of  a  corresponding  group  already  known. 

Looking  at  the  recitation  in  a  more  direct  manner  and  to 
the  class  as  the  great  instrumentality  employed  by  the 
teacher  to  secure  the  objects  to  be  realized  in  the  classroom, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  and  presented  as  a  working 
outline  by  which  the  work  shall  be  tested  by  inspector, 
teacher,  and  pupils: 

1.  What  is  the  specific  aim  in  the  recitation  of  this  day? 

2.  What  must  be  known,  or  must  be  done,  that  the  specific 
aim  must  be  realized? 

3.  What  things  in  connection  with  No.  2  above,  does  the 
pupil  now  know,  or  can  do? 

4.  What  things  in  connection  with  No.  2  above,  remain  to 
be  learned  or  taught,  and  in  what  order? 

5.  How  are  these  things,  when  learned,  connected  with 
what  preceded  and  with  what  follows  this  recitation? 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recitation,  have  the  pupils  real- 
ized the  aim  in  the  recitation?     If  not,  why? 

With  these  tests  as  to  the  recitation,  it  can  be  easily  seen 
whether  the  teacher  had  a  specific  aim  in  view,  and 
whether  that  aim  was  apparent,  and  whether  that  sharp 
discrimination  as  to  what  must  be  learned  was  made  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils  and  whether  it  was  distinctly 
indicated  and  clearly  set  apart  from  what  was  known, 
and  whether  the  pupils  saw  and  understood  the  dififer- 
ence.  Definite  points  emerge  in  a  recitation  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  around  these  points  groups  or  centers  of  infor- 
mation are  formed,  making  masses,  and  unless  these  masses 
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are  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  them  with  previous 
groups  already  in  the  mind,  the  teaching  energy  is  weak  and 
defective.  Not  only  this,  but  the  threads  connecting  differ- 
ent masses  together  must  be  passed  over  so  as  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  call  into  requisition  any  mass  of  information  when  he 
wants  to  use  it.  This  is  fixing  the  knowledge,  and  teachers 
have  to  fix  and  refix  knowledge  over  a  great  many  times. 
Just  at  this  point  it  is  well  to  see  if  the  pupil  or  pupils  can 
trace  their  knowledge  back  to  a  few  simple  principles  or  defi- 
nitions. In- 1  he  lowest  grades  the  knowledge  is  in  fragments, 
but  as  advancement  continues  the  pupils  lessen  the  distances 
continually  between  the  masses  by  consolidation.  Suppose 
a  pupil  solves  a  problem  in  interest,  and  the  class  is  asked, 
how  much  arithmetic  must  the  pupil  know  in  order  to  get  the 
answer  to  the  question?  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 
them  begin  to  run  back  over  their  previous  knowledge  and 
inventorying  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  beginning.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  most  effective  means  of  fixing  knowledge, 
— getting  to  the  very  roots  of  it. — and  it  tests  the  teacher's 
work  as  to  its  thoroness.  The  pupil  learns  to  see  the  starting 
point,  and  then  he  can  estimate  how  far  he  has  traveled  from 
it.  He  thus  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  over  his  own  prog- 
ress, and  besides,  if  these  simple  steps  in  the  recitation  are 
explained  to  the  pupils  and  are  retained  for  their  guidance, 
they  can  set  an  accurate  value  on  the  teacher's  work  as  well 
as  on  their  own  work.  Only  a  few  moments  will  enable  one 
in  the  intermediate  or  upper  grades,  or  even  in  college  work, 
to  see  whether  the  teacher  knows  how  to  handle  the  class  as 
the  great  instrument  in  the  recitation  to  instruct  a  pupil,  or 
that  a  pupil's  mind  is  the  means  used  to  instruct  the  class. 
By  this  I  judge  when  the  pupil  sees  the  lesson  or  the  subject 
thru  the  self-focused  mind  of  the  class,  or  the  class  sees  it 
thru  the  mind  of  the  individual  pupil.  This  is  the  highest 
outcome  of  the  recitation  in  all  grades  of  recitations. 

On  another  side,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  following — 
was  there  an  air  of  refinement  about  the  room?  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  success  in  making  the  pupils  prompt,  punctual, 
orderly,  quiet,  systematic,  polite,  and  not  priggish.     Genuine 
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politeness,  not  excessive  punctiliousness,  is  better  felt  than 
described,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  securing  cheerful,  quiet 
co-operation  of  pupils  in  work  and  conduct  thru  the  agency 
of  proper  incentives  and  refined  speech  and  actions,  and 
having  due  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others. 

Was  the  schoolroom  a  display  hall,  or  a  place  of  business? 
The  right  answer  to  this  question  is  very  important.  A 
shoddy  teacher  who  is  keen,  shrewd,  and  shirky,  sometimes 
tries  to  lead  the  superintendent  or  principal  away  from  the 
real  work  that  the  school  ought  to  do,  and  to  show  oflf  the 
display  feature.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  whose  room  I  visited 
at  intervals  for  a  year,  who  never  heard  a  recitation  while  I 
remained  in  the  room.  She  would  always  fix  up  some  ex- 
cuse as  soon  as  I  came  into  the  room — such  as  "  class  had 
just  finished  a  recitation,  or  all  busy  at  work  " — and  then 
spread  out  her  mind  on  the  latest  novel.  She  married  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  it  should  have  been  a  year  earlier. 

If  pupils  stop  their  work  when  a  visitor  enters  the  room 
and  stare  at  him,  the  teacher  has  not  yet  taught  her  pupils 
how  to  work.  There  is  of  course  a  real  business  air  that  indi- 
cates the  live  school,  and  an  artificial  one  that  is  put  on  for 
visitors.  The  one  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The 
books  on  the  desk,  the  children's  work  on  slates  or  paper, 
should  mean  that  a  certain  time  is  set  apart  for  each  study 
and  for  each  branch.  The  school  is  a  place  for  real  work, — 
a  business  establishment, — a  knowledge  and  thought  shop. 

Was  there  the  appearance  of  reciprocal  confidence  between 
teacher  and  pupils?  The  genuine  article  cannot  be  veneered 
over  by  a  thin  coat  of  make-believe.  The  experienced  eye 
looks  at  once  beneath  the  surface.  Murder  will  out  in  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  the  forum. 

The  teacher  who  is  always  just  getting  ready  to  do  some- 
thing should  get  ready  as  quickly  as  possible  to  quit  the 
schoolroom  forever.  The  manner  of  correcting  pupils,  skill 
in  imparting  knowledge,  strength  and  flexibility  in  managing, 
power  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  ability  to  stimulate  pupils  to  do 
their  best  all  the  time,  and  to  have  confidence  in  themselves, 
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are  a  few  of  the  traits  that  go  toward  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  a  teacher's  work. 

To  test  a  teacher's  skill  most  effectively,  I  would  always 
prefer  to  hear  a  recitation  in  which  the  pupils  fail,  because 
then  the  teacher  is  thrown  back  entirely  on  his  or  her  own 
resources,  and  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  to  test  the 
teacher's  adroitness  in  improvising  quick  methods  of  present- 
ing the  subject.  A  resourceful  and  a  well-stored  mind  picks 
out  quickly  the  most  suitable  devices  for  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing a  point,  or  for  fixing  a  principle.  When  a  mind  is 
unexpectedly  thrown  back  on  itself,  its  fertility  at  once  be- 
comes manifest,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  decide  whether  the 
teacher  possesses  that  which  may  well  be  denominated  a 
strong,  active,  flexible  mind,  quick  to  see  an  advantage  and 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  the  most  interesting  observation  is  to  see 
a  mind  initiate  a  new  departure  and  carry  it  forward  by  virtue 
of  its  own  inherent  quahties. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  unless  a  reconstructive 
phase  be  touched  upon,  however  briefly.  Judgments  and 
suggestions  are  not  necessarily  negative.  Often  they  are  of 
the  most  positive  and  most  helpful  character.  It  is  a  poor 
school  indeed  in  which  no  good  features  are  found.  Each 
one  enters  a  school  with  a  sort  of  ideal  in  his  mind,  which 
should  occupy  a  back  seat,  or  at  any  rate  not  obtrude  itself 
too  prominently  into  all  it  sees.  There  are  minds  so  con- 
structed that  they  always  see  just  what  they  are  looking  for, 
and  are  mind-blind  to  everything  else.  The  construction  of 
such  minds  is  on  such  a  narrow  pattern  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  separating  what  they  observe  from  what  they  believe 
they  observe  and  of  weighing  each  factor  and  giving  it  its 
proper  value.  They  see  nothing  in  its  proper  perspect- 
ive. Justice  requires  that  due  weight  be  given  to  each  sepa- 
rate factor,  and  then  a  balance  struck  on  the  general  mixture, 
— a  sort  of  alligation  medial,  as  it  were, — and  that  if  possible 
the  teacher  be  given  an  uplift.  The  inspector  should  build 
up  something  better  than  what  he  tears  down,  if  he  is  in  the 
tearing-down  business. 
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If  in  visiting  a  room  certain  features  are  good,  perhaps  bet- 
ter worked  out  than  the  superintendent  could  secure,  he 
should  mention  the  fact  to  the  teacher  by  complimenting  the 
good,  and  suggesting  some  remedies  to  be  tried  on  the  weak 
spots.  Here  the  superintendent  has  the  very  highest  sphere 
in  which  he  can  use  his  tact,  not  compulsion,  in  stimulating 
the  teacher.  He  can  conduct  a  class  and  exemplify  his  views, 
or  else  talk  with  the  teacher  over  the  points.  A  great  ad- 
vance is  made  by  that  teacher  who  has  learned  the  lesson  of 
dividing  and  separating  out  difficulties,  and  then  mastering 
each  in  detail  instead  of  attacking  a  host  at  one  stroke.  If 
I  see  a  teacher  depending  on  a  crutch  or  cane,  and  I  remove 
the  prop,  I  must  furnish  a  better  medium  of  locomotion, 
otherwise  I  have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on  that 
teacher,  who  has  managed  to  hobble  along,  making  some 
headway.  The  most  efficacious  method  I  have  ever  em- 
ployed has  been  to  sit  down  and  talk  over  the  recitation  with 
the  teacher,  and  ask  her  why  she  did  this  or  that  particular 
thing,  and  what  was  her  object?  Let  the  suf>erintendent  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  teacher,  and  see  the  subject  as  she 
sees  it. 

I  never  care  very  much  about  seeing  previous  show  work 
that  children  have  done,  but  I  want  to  see  them  at  work  on 
the  raw  material,  and  then  I  am  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  finished  product.  The  output  is  one  thing,  but  the  dif- 
ferent elements  that  entered  into  the  construction  of  the 
output  from  start  to  finisfi  are  more  interesting  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint.  To  judge  of  educational  work,  the  su- 
perintendent must  have  a  critical  knowledge  of  what  is  pre- 
sented, and  if  needs  be,  he  should  be  able  to  take  hold  any- 
where and  conduct  a  recitation,  or  to  ask  intelligent  questions 
on  the  subject  under  consideration.  Standing  on  the  outside, 
he  should  be  able  to  take  a  correct  and  enlarged  survey  of 
the  whole  movement  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  it  should  be 
his  mind  which  centers  all  the  other  minds  in  the  system,  each 
on  its  own  particular  kind  of  work.  He  should  know  with 
great  certainty  when  to  let  a  teacher  alone,  to  know  her  limi- 
tations and   whether  she  can   be   made   over — transformed 
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from  her  set  notions  into  more  rational  ones.  In  short, 
whether  one  has  reached  the  stage  of  the  joint-snake's  tail, — 
that  bending  means  breakage, — or  there  is  still  flexibility  in 
sufficient  quantity  upon  which  to  experiment.  Cold,  unfeel- 
ing criticism  paralyzes  and  kills. 

After  a  careful  examination,  if  it  be  found  that  a  school  or 
a  system  is  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  fossilization,  how  shall 
the  superintendent  go  to  work  to  electrify  these  semi-fossils? 
I  can  answer  only  in  the  shortest  possible  manner.  He  must 
be  filled  with  electrical  enthusiasm,  and  by  degrees  shock  at 
first  the  most  susceptible,  and  have  them  in  turn  transmit 
some  of  their  energy  to  the  more  stolid,  and  in  time  there  will 
be  a  good  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones  in  that  school,  "  and  I 
shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall  place 
you  in  your  own  land  "  (Ezekiel  xxxvii.  14). 

James  M.   Greenwood 

Superintendent  ok  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IV 
SECONDARY   EDUCATION » 

In  the  division  of  labor  among  the  various  institutions  of 
organized  society  a  particular  task  has  been  assigned  to  the 
secondary  school.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  generally,  in  this 
country,  the  task  thus  assigned  has  been  only  vaguely  con- 
ceived, or  often  not  conceived  at  all,  by  either  the  community 
or  the  school.  Both  have  usually  followed  established  prec- 
edents in  other  communities  and  other  schools.  This  pro- 
cedure answered  ver\'  well  until  the  results  were  examined  in 
the  light  of  what  society  really  wanted  its  secondary  school 
to  accomplish.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  various  and  sometimes 
conflicting  or  even  exorbitant  demands  of  recent  times,  it 
seems  clear  that  what  the  secondar}'  school  is  expected  to 
promote  is  increased  efficiency  in  work,  business,  or  profes- 
sion, greater  insight  into  public  needs,  and  more  disinterested 
faithfulness  in  public  service;  together  with  the  diffusion  of 
the  elements  of  general  culture — of  all  that  serves  to  mold 
character  and  disposition  and  to  enrich  and  sweeten  life.  It 
is  to  accomplish  this  task  for  all  classes  alike,  and  thus  dis- 
seminate common  interests,  provide  equal  opportunities,  and 
promote  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  well-being  among 
all  the  j>eople.  The  answer  to  the  question  what  is  the  par- 
ticular task  assigned  to  the  modern  secondary  school  is, 
therefore,  not  difficult,  in  general  terms.  The  secondary 
school  exists  in  order  that  our  youth  may  l>e  trained  to  be- 
come leaders  among  men,  either  with  or  without  subsequent 
bigher  education.  The  answer  in  detail  is,  however,  more 
difficult. 

For  leadership  society  needs  cultivated  men  and  women 
who  are  at  the  same  time  diligent  and  conscientious  workers 

'  An  address  delivered  in  Detroit,  and  in  (irand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  December, 
.1898. 
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in  private  or  public  life — men  and  women  who  will  not  live 
lives  of  idleness  or  mere  self-indulgence,  whether  they  need 
to  work  for  a  living  or  not;  men  and  women  who  partici- 
pate with  understanding  and  efficiency,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  in  promoting  the  collective  interests  of  their  city,  the 
State,  and  the  nation — men  and  women  who  are  good  citi- 
zens. To  supply  this  threefold  need  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  public  secondary  school  which  the  community  supports, 
or  of  the  private  secondary  school  which  invites  the  support 
of  the  community.  Such  an  aim  is  what  we  mean,  and  what 
the  public  have  in  mind,  when  we  and  they  demand,  more  or 
less  vaguely,  that  the  school  shall  "  prepare  for  life."  Now, 
the  only  real  preparation  for  life's  duties,  opportunities,  and 
privileges  is  participation  in  them  so  far  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible,  interesting,  and  accessible  to  children  and 
youth  of  school  age;  and  hence,  the  task  of  secondary  (and 
all)  education  is  to  provide  this  participation  as  fully  and  as 
freely  as  possible.  Simple  as  this  answer  is,  and  plainly  as 
the  steadily  increasing  scope  of  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  reflects  its  truth,  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
we  have  seen  the  futility  of  any  other  conception. 

Some  years  ago  we  began  to  realize  that  a  drill  in  the  three 
R's  and  English  grammar  (usually  taught  from  a  book),  to- 
gether with  book  geography  consisting  chiefly  of  statistics 
relating  to  location,  population,  areas,  and  products,  failed  to 
educate  our  children;  that  is,  that  such  a  course  of  study,  even 
tho  faithfully  pursued  and  rightly  administered,  left  too 
many  children — most  of  those  who  could  not  attend  school 
more  than  six  or  eight  years — without  any  permanent  inter- 
ests in  nature  or  in  human  institutions  and  human  achieve- 
ments; and  without  much  inclination  to  acquire  such  inter- 
ests by  further  study,  or  power  to  assimilate  or  apply  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  they  had  gained.  This  was  the 
natural  result  of  an  attempt  to  prepare  for  life  without  using 
life's  opportunities  as  the  source  and  means  of  such  prepara- 
tion. Accordingly  we  have  changed  our  plan.  We  are 
bringing  nature  into  the  schoolroom  and  we  go  out  to  rneet 
it;  we  bring  literature,  history,  art,  and  manual  training  into 
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the  school  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  life,  instead  of  "  pre- 
paring "  our  pupils  for  contact  with  these  sources  of  inspira- 
tion, guidance,  and  training,  after  school  life  is  over.  To- 
day, therefore,  we  aim  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  elementary- 
school  course  of  study  so  that  it  shall  comprise  no  less  than 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  in  its  elements,  and  provide  afK 
propriate  training  for  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  child's  powers 
in  every  field  of  worthy  human  activity. 

Experience  had  further  taught  us  that  the  rigid  adminis- 
tration of  the  old  course  of  study  did  not  permit  any  child, 
however  bright  or  diligent  he  might  be,  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  his  neighbor,  however  dull,  lazy,  or  indifferent 
that  neighbor  might  be.  Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  such  a  procedure  accentuated  the  drudgery,  the  weari- 
ness, the  indifference,  and  even  the  aversion  that  too  many 
children  associated  with  school  pursuits,  the  injustice  of  it 
was  at  last  recognized.  To-day  a  number  of  beneficent 
plans  for  permitting  pupils  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their 
capacity  will  permit  are  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the 
countrj-.  While  none  of  these  plans  are  wholly  satisfactory, 
yet  they  are  all  vastly  better  than  the  old  regime;  and  they 
are  all  of  them  indications  that  a  much-needed  reform  is  well 
on  its  way.  Recent  exj>eriments  in  the  endeavor  to  improve 
an  unsatisfactory'  elementary  education  have  thus  taught  us 
two  things,  viz.:  that  elementary  education  should  possess  a 
scope  as  wide  as  human  interests,  and  that  its  administration 
should  be  as  flexible  as  human  capacities  require  and  permit. 

Meanwhile  we  had  also  been  aware  for  some  time  that  the 
scope  and  administration  of  our  secondary  education  and  its 
relation  to  elemientary  education  were  unsatisfactory  and 
needed  revision.  It  had  become  apparent  that  the  existing 
dominant  courses  of  study  were  almost  wholly  the  result  of 
tradition,  and,  in  important  respects,  out  of  relation  to  con- 
temporary needs.  The  course  of  study  was  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  algebra, 
geometry,  and  sometimes  trigonometry;  and  it  gradually  be- 
came obvious  to  interested  persons  that  altho  the  pupils 
had  pursued  the  classical  languages  and  elementary  mathe- 
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matics  for  four  years  with  diligence  and  more  or  less  success 
they  had  not  had  time  for  any  serious  study  of  any  other  sub- 
jects. They  had  left  school  without  any  training  worth  the 
name  in  the  power  to  use  their  mother's  tongue,  and  with 
scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  its  literature;  they  had  had  no 
time  for  history  save  a  scrappy  history  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
had  had  no  time  for  natural  science;  had  had  no  time  for  a 
modern  language;  had  had  no  time  for  any  instruction  in 
drawing  or  the  fine  arts;  had  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
manual  training  or  commercial  training;  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity ,  to  promote  their  normal  physical  development 
thru  appropriate  physical  exercises;  and  when,  further, 
it  was  noted  that  this  course  must  be  pursued  by  all  alike  just 
as  the  elementary  course  before  it  had  been — with  which,  of 
course,  it  had  no  discernible  articulation — it  was  evident  to 
all  thoughtful  persons  that  for  most  of  that  great  majority  of 
high-school  pupils  who  did  not  go  to  college,  secondary  edu- 
cation, like  the  barren  elementary  education  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  was  a  perversion  of  opportunity,  and  involved  a  sad 
waste  of  time. 

Such  a  course  of  study  left  the  pupil  at  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen untouched  by  the  beauties,  the  solace,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  literature  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  without  the 
power  to  use  his  mother  tongue  with  something  approaching 
accuracy,  ease,  vigor,  and  grace;  it  gave  him  no  historical 
training  that  would  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  institutional  life  of  organized  modern  society;  it  gave  him 
no  training  in  natural  science,  and  so  left  him  without  the 
power  to  understand  or  appreciate  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant thought  and  activities  of  his  time;  it  gave  him  no  train- 
ing in  a  modern  language — German  or  French — that  might 
acquaint  him  with  the  intellectual  resources  of  other  modern 
nations;  it  gave  him  no  training  that  enabled  him  to  share 
with  understanding  ^.nd  appreciation,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
art  treasures  of  his  own  and  of  all  time;  it  alTorded  no  manual 
training  that  might  enable  him  to  understand  the  dignity  and 
the  importance  of  manual  as  well  as  intellectual  labor,  or  fit 
him  to  enter  on  such  work,  if  adapted  to  his  needs  and  tastes, 
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with  an  increased  prospect  of  immediate  usefulness;  and 
lastly,  it  had  paid  no  attention  to  his  physical  development 
and  vigor,  on  which  all  his  permanent  happiness  and  useful- 
ness ultimately  depend.  Such  a  course,  whatever  it  might  be 
as  preparation  for  a  college  education  that  might  make  good 
the  omissions  and  defects  of  earlier  education,  could  not  be 
"  a  preparation  for  life  " — could  not  conduce  to  leadership  in 
the  life  of  to-day.  Contemporary  needs  were  not  provided 
for  in  it,  save  incidentally  and  remotely.  The  mistake  of 
elementary  education  had  been  repeated.  The  attempt  had 
been  made  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  life  without  participation 
in  life's  opportunities,  privileges,  and  duties. 

The  course  was.  however,  justifie<l  on  the  ground  of  its  dis- 
ciplinary value.  No  matter  whether  knowledge,  or  interest 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  interest  in  the  great  con- 
tem|X)rary  concerns  of  life  and  som€  power  to  deal  with 
them  had  been  acquired  or  not,  the  mind,  it  was  said,  had 
received  a  training  that  would  fit  it  to  undertake  with  every 
expectation  of  success  any  problems  or  career  whatever. 
This  theory  was  about  as  sound  as  that  a  training  in  football 
would  give  men  an  interest  in  and  train  power  for  black- 
smithing  or  farming;  or  that  a  course  in  tennis  would  develop 
interest  and  power  in  carpentry — in  the  making  of  tables, 
cupboards,  or  houses.  As  soon  as  men  began  to  reflect  on 
the  absurdity  of  this  view,  it  was  naturally  perceived  that  the 
mental  gymnastics  had  been  misapplied;  that  the  develop- 
ment of  power  could  not  be  dissociated  from  subject-matter; 
and,  consequently,  that  to  develop  interest  in  and  power  over 
the  vital  concerns  of  modern  life  there  must  be  participation 
in  those  very  concerns. 

The  improvement  or  "  enrichment  "  of  the  school  course 
of  study  and  the  provision  of  suitable  devices  whereby  any 
pupil  may  advance  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  his  capacity 
makes  possible  or  desirable,  together  with  the  principle  of 
election  during  the  last  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  the  course, 
i.  €.,  during  the  period  of  secondary  education — these  changes 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  education,  these 
reforms,  affecting  the  scope  and  flexibility  of  the  whole  course 
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of  study  from  the  primary  school  thru  the  high  school  or 
academy,  are  teaching  us  that  the  school  can  confidently  ex- 
pect to  prepare  its  pupils  for  life  only — let  me  repeat — 
thru  participation  in  life's  opportunities,  privileges,  and 
duties,  so  far  as  these  can  be  rendered  intelligible  and  acces- 
sible to  children  and  youth  of  school  age;  and  further,  that 
anything  short  of  such  actual  participation  in  the  various 
interests  of  humanity — its  physical  health  and  vigor,  its 
thought,  aspirations,  serious  activities,  and  refined  pleasures 
— converts  school  education  into  a  meaningless  routine,  a 
routine  which  really  misses  the  "preparation  for  complete 
living  "  which  all  real  education  should  guarantee. 

Experience  and  reflection  have  accordingly  led.  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  single  high  school  with  its  comprehensive  gen- 
eral course  of  study  which  offers,  thru  a  considerable 
range  of  electivcs.  the  subjects  which  the  pupils  severally 
need,  including  those  subjects  which  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  high 
school  with  several  courses  of  study,  or  to  separate  high 
schools,  thru  one  of  which  a  youth  may  seek  "  prepara- 
tion for  hfe  "  or  "  for  college." 

Just  here  emerges  a  contemporary  problem  affecting  the 
administration  of  our  entire  system  of  secondar\'  education; 
a  social  problem  of  far-reaching  significance.  Shall  we  have 
different  kinds  of  separate  high  schools  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  or  shall  we  have  a  comprehensive  institution 
with  several  closely  related  and  interdependent  departments, 
which  may,  if  thought  necessary,  be  carried  on  in  different 
buildings?  My  answer  to  this  question  may  perhaps  be  best 
arrived  at  by  a  reference  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
Europe,  particularly  of  Germany.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  Germany  it  is  a  recognized  principle  of  public  policy 
that  every  career  must  be  precede<:l  by  an  appropriate  general 
as  well  as  technical  education;  and  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  for  those 
who  are  to  become  leaders,  particularly  among  the  socially 
superior  classes,  the  appropriate  general  training  required. 
With  the  requirement  of  good  general  training  as  an  essen- 
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tial  preliminary  to  entering  on  preparation  for  leadership  in 
industry,  business,  or  profession,  I  confess  myself  in  hearty 
sympathy.  Moreover,  in  the  precise  way  in  which  each  kind 
of  secondary  school  is  adjusted  by  law  to  a  particular  set  of 
requirements  with  a  particular  future  career  in  view,  we  have 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  conscious  adaptation  on  the 
part  of  society  of  perfectly  organized  means  to  perfectly  defi- 
nite ends.  These  secondary  schools  are  social  instruments 
of  great  efficiency,  because  their  organization  and  work  are 
made  to  answer  to  specific  ends  in  Cierman  society. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  organization  of 
education,  which  cannot  so  readily  win  approval.  Let 
me  remind  you  that,  in  Germany,  the  several  classes 
of  schools  present  an  intentional  social  stratification. 
The  public  elementary  school  exists  for  the  lowest  social 
class,  for  the  unskilled  laborers,  for  the  petty  tradesmen,  for 
the  employees  of  the  railroads,  and  .so  on.  In  this  elemen- 
tary school  the  child  remains  from  his  sixth  to  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  secondary  schools  are  of  three  kinds:  the  real- 
schule  with  a  six-years'  course  of  sfudy,  intetided  for  the  lower 
middle  and  the  middle  class,  and  the  gymnasium  and  real- 
gymnasium,  with  nine-years'  courses,  intended  for  the  upper 
middle,  and  the  socially  superior  and  directing  classes.  There 
is  no  articulation  between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  after  the  third  year  of  the  pupil's  school  life,  and  no 
articulation  whatever  between  the  diflferent  kinds  of  second- 
ary schools  When  we  remember  that  the  pupil  enters  the 
secondary  school  at  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  plans  to 
remain  there  until  he  has  completed  a  six-  or  nine-years' 
course  of  study,  depending  upon  the  school  which  he  has 
entered,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  decided  is  the  separation  be- 
tween these  different  kinds  of  schools.  Since  there  is  no 
attemprt  whatever  to  make  them  fit  into  each  other,  the  result 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  class  interests,  of  tastes,  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  power. 

The  social  distinctions  between  these  schools  depend  on 
differences  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  graduates,  and  also,  of  course,  on  the  differences  in 
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the  tuition  charged.  The  same  tuition  is  charged  in  the 
gymnasium  and  real-gymnasium.  Init  the  tuition  in  the  real- 
schule  is  about  one-half  that  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
tuition  in  the  elementary  school  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
realschule.  The  gymnasium  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
the  secondary  school,  par  excellence.  It  opens  to  its  graduates 
every  career  in  the  public  service  or  the  professions:  it  is 
therefore  pre-eminently  the  school  for  the  aristocracy,  for 
the  bureaucracy,  and  for  the  rich.  The  real-gymnasium  is 
looked  upon  as  essentially  inferior  to  the  gymnasium,  al- 
tho  it  differs  from  the  gymnasium  only  in  that  the  course 
in  Greek  is  replaced  by  mathematics,  science,  and  modem 
languages.  It  is  attended  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  the  middle 
class  who  are  looking  forward  to  any  one  of  the  higher 
courses  of  study,  or  to  the  activities  to  which  graduates  of 
the  real-gymnasium  may  be  admitted.  The  range  of  these 
courses  and  activities  is  limited  as  compared  with  that  to 
which  graduates  of  the  gymnasium  are  admitted.  The  six- 
years'  course  of  the  real-schule  marks  it  at  once  as  an  inferior 
school  compared  with  the  gymnasium  and  real-gymnasium 
with  their  nine-years'  courses.  Further,  since  the  ancient 
languages  are  excluded  entirely  from  this  course  of  study,  its 
inferiority,  in  the  opinion  of  most  educated  Germans,  is  so 
great  as  to  necessitate  rigorous  restrictions  on  the  range  of 
the  higher  courses  of  study  or  the  careers  to  which  a  real- 
schule graduate  may  aspire.  These  restrictions  are,  accord- 
ingly, much  greater  for  him  than  for  the  real-gymnasium 
graduate.  The  elementary  school  need  not  be  considered  at 
all  in  this  connection ;  for  its  graduates  are  destined  to  be  fol- 
lowers, not  leaders.  They  are  the  predestined  subordinates 
who  may  not  aspire  to  any  profession,  or  public  career 
whatever. 

The  advocates  of  the  present  educational  system  usually 
admit  that  this  organization  tends  to  accentuate  and  to  per- 
petuate the  social  classes:  but  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
beaureaucracy  and  the  professional  classes  are  constantly  be- 
ing recruited  fromi  persons  who  sprang  from  the  poorer 
classes — and,  of  course,  such  accessions  to  the  socially  super- 
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ior  and  directing  classes  do  occur.  But  their  number  must 
necessarily  be  relatively  small;  for  the  expense  attendant  on 
the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  such  as  is  provided  by  the 
secondary  schools,  is  a  heavy  burden  for  persons  with  small 
salaries,  and  is  out  of  the  question  for  laborers.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  scholarships  and  remissions  of  tuition  for  meri- 
torious students;  but  these  provisions  by  no  means  afford 
adequate  facilities  for  secondary  education  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  meritorious  but  poor  students  who  wish  to  profit  by  it. 

Now  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  such  a  stratification  of 
the  school  system  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  of  which  the  keynote  is  equal  opportunities 
for  all.  We  are  seeking  to  unify  and  articulate  our  whole 
educational  endeavor,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  univer- 
sity. We  decline  to  promote  any  artificial  stratification  of 
society.  We  justly  insist  on  a  system  of  schools  that  shall 
minister  to  the  social  elevation  of  every  individual  whose 
character  and  achievements,  based  on  disposition,  industry, 
and  capacity,  mark  him  as  a  superior  person — one  who  when 
school  life  is  past  is  entitled  to  a  career  of  leadership  among 
his  fellow-men  whether  as  a  man.  or  worker,  or  citizen  and 
public  servant. 

Now  with  this  conception  of  a  school  system  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  closely  articulated  to  each  other  and  equally 
accessible  to  all,  and  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society  in 
mind,  we  are  nevertheless,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  New  England,  organizing  our  public  secondary 
schools  so  that  our  classical  high,  English  high,  manual- 
training  high,  and  latest  of  all,  the  commercial  high  schools 
have  often  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  In  pro- 
viding the  instruction  which  gives  to  each  of  these  schools  its 
peculiar  character  we  are  justly  aiming  to  meet  a  distinct 
need.  But  what  I  wish  especially  to  point  out  is  this:  As 
long  as  a  certain  course  of  study — the  course  of  study  repre- 
sented in  the  classical  school — affords  the  exclusive  or  the 
preferred  preparation  for  college,  while  the  other  courses  of 
study  represented  in  all  the  other  secondary  schools,  do  not, 
— and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  other  subjects 
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will  be  regarded  as  gocxi  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
for  this  purpose, — so  long,  no  matter  how  good  intrinsically 
those  other  courses  may  be,  will  the  schools  which  provide 
those  courses  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  social  rank.  Under 
such  circumstances  those  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  col- 
lege, but  who  nevertheless  cherish  just  social  ambitions,  will 
flock  to  a  school — the  classical  school — not  adapted  to  their 
briefer  educational  career,  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  the 
great  loss  of  society;  or  they  must  seek  their  secondary  edu- 
cation in  a  school  which  is  looked  upon  by  their  socially 
superior  contemporaries  as  inferior.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  not  infrequently  many  pupils  in  the  classical  school  who 
ought,  in  accordance  with  their  capacities  and  tastes,  to  be  in 
one  of  the  other  high  schools;  and  in  those  other  high  schools 
the  social  segregations  are  such  as  serve  to  accentuate  the 
temporary  social  distinction  between  the  youth  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  cultivated  classes  who  are  all  or  nearly  all  in  the 
classical  school,  and  the  youth  of  the  remaining  classes  who 
are,  in  more  than  one  sense,  not  in  it.  That  such  artificial 
social  segregations  are  promoted  in  New  England,  at  least, 
by  separate  English  high,  Latin  high,  and  manual-training 
high  schools,  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  these  schools.  For  the  disparagement  of  courses  of 
study  consisting  of  modern  subjects,  the  colleges  are  mainly 
responsible.  But  for  promoting  the  artificial  social  segrega- 
tions resulting  from  the  establishment  of  separate  secondary 
schools  with  no  interdependent  relations,  I  fear  the  teachers 
must  carry  the  largest  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Now  of  course  one  may  ask.  What  of  it?  But  that  question 
is  not  likely  to  be  asked  by  one  who  is  inclined  to  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  such  segregations  are  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  American  society.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  safe- 
guards of  the  stability  and  progress  of  a  democratic  society 
is  the  diffusion  of  common  aims  and  common  interests 
among  all  classes.  The  most  valuable,  and  potentially  the 
most  efficient  instrument  for  diffusing  these  common  aims 
and  common  interests  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  is  the 
secondary  school.     It  is  the  secondary  school  even  more  than 
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the  college,  chiefly  because  its  graduates  are  far  more  numer- 
ous than  tiie  college  graduates.  Most  of  our  editors,  poli- 
ticians, skilled  mechanics  and  labor  leaders,  our  leading  busi- 
ness men,  and  even  the  great  majority  of  our  professional 
men  and  women  are  not  college-bred;  but  they  have  usually 
had  a  secondary-school  training.  These  persons  are  com- 
monly the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  colleges  train  the 
leaders  of  these  leaders  rather  than  these  leaders  themselves. 

Now  any  school  can  diffuse  common  aims  and  common 
interests  in  its  pupils  only  by  permitting  the  pupils  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pursuits  which  embody  those  aims  and  interests. 
Such  participation  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect;  i.  e.,  the 
pupils  may  actually  share,  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
same  instruction:  or  they  may  come  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate to  some  extent  the  value  of  all  subjects  by  daily  intimate 
association  with  them  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  compre- 
hensive institution  whose  privileges  all  may  share;  easy  access 
to  all  the  instruction  of  the  whole  institution  being  assumed, 
together  with  an  administration  that  promotes  outward 
social  equality,  whether  the  school  associations  thus  pro- 
moted extend  to  the  homes  or  not. 

My  plea  is,  therefore,  that  we  make  no  further  progress  in 
organizing  our  secondary  education  so  as  to  provide  sepa- 
rate high  schools  with  distinct  functions,  but  develop  our 
existing  organization  so  that  it  shall  consist  of  parallel 
and  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  comprehensive  in- 
stitution— all  with  the  same  articulation  to  the  earlier  work, 
and  so  intimately  related  to  each  other  that  a  constant  ex- 
change and  interchange  may  take  place  among  tlie  pupils  in 
the  separate  departments  in  accordance  with  the  various 
needs  or  tastes  of  each  pupil  as  they  appear.  Otherwise  the 
separate  schools  remind  us  of — they  repeat,  in  part — the 
social  stratification  of  the  schools  of  Europe,  with  its  offen- 
sive more  or  less  arbitrary  relegation  of  one  pupil  to  one 
social  class,  and  another  to  another,  in  advance  of  knowledge 
as  to  which  class  the  pupil  really  belongs. 

I  have  emphasized  the  (to  my  mind)  undesirable  social 
segregations  that  separate  and  independent  kinds  of  high 
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schools  promote.  But  there  is  another  important  considera- 
tion that  tends  to  the  same  conchision.  To  relegate  nearly 
all  of  the  instruction  that  traditionally  and  really  aims  almost 
wholly  at  "  general  culture  "  to  one  school,  and  nearly  all  the 
instruction  whose  chief  function  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with 
the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  the  mechanical 
trades  or  of  business  to  another  school,  is  to  proceed,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  if  training  for  immediate  usefulness  had  little  or 
no  interest  for  the  student  of  general  culture;  and,  on  the 
other,  as  if  the  pursuit  of  general  culture  as  such  were  natu- 
rally foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  future  mechanic  or  mer- 
chant. In  either  case  we  would  commit  a  fatal  error.  Of 
course  in  our  existing  separate  schools  this  is  not  quite  a 
fair  description  of  the  situation.  All  the  schools  do  provide 
to  some  extent  for  general  culture.  But  my  point  is  that  in 
at  least  two  of  them  the  culture  element  of  the  training  is  not 
only  necessarily  relatively  limited  in  amount,  Init  is,  by  virtue 
of  its  subordination  to  the  other  purposes  of  these  schools, 
regarded  as  of  essentially  less  value.  It  is  quite  as  unfortu- 
nate to  disparage  general  culture  as  it  is  to  disparage  training 
for  immediate  usefulness. 

Along  with  the  considerations  on  the  social  problem  of 
secondary  education  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  a  full  recognition  of  the  value  and  significance  of  the  gen- 
eral course  of  study — the  course  for  general  culture — which 
ought  to  be  pursued,  in  part,  at  least,  by  every  youth, 
whether  he  subsequently  goes  to  college  or  not.  That  the 
scope  of  this  course  should  be  broad  enough  to  make  the 
pupil's  school  career  a  progressive  participation  in  the  varied 
interests  of  modern  life  need  not  be  reasserted.  I  would 
make  this  course  the  core  of  secondary  education,  in  which 
all  the  other  courses  are  rooted  and  from  which  they  diverge. 
In  the  secondary  school  the  pupil  who  does  not  go  to  college 
has  his  last  chance  at  general  culture — his  last  chance  to  ac- 
quire the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  to  react  on  the  resources 
and  the  problems  of  modern  civilization,  for  that  is  what  gen- 
eral culture  means. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  one  pupil  to  com)- 
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pass  all  these  resources  and  problems,  even  within  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  secondary  education.  Moreover,  these  re- 
sources and  problems  will  be  appreciated  and  attacked  by 
each  individual  in  accordance  with  his  natural  capacity  and 
tastes;  for  he  will  not,  either  during  his  school  life  or  there- 
after, actively  participate  voluntarily  in  any  pursuit  that  does 
not  appeal  to  him;  and  his  present  or  future  activity  will  be 
productive  just  in  proportion  as  this  is  in  harmony  with  his 
native  capacities  and  tastes.  But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
can  tell  what  his  native  capacities  and  tastes  are,  until  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  them.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  an  opportunity  for  choice;  and  this  choice  should  be  at  first 
restricted,  and  subsequently  directed,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
intelligent.  That  is  to  say,  the  pupil  should  receive  training 
in  choice  during  the  six,  five,  or  four  years  of  his  secondary- 
school  life  in  order  that  he  may  not  shut  himself  off  from 
ethical  and  social  guidance  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  an 
appreciative  understanding  of  nature  on  the  other;  and  espe- 
cially in  order  that  he  may  be  led  to  self-discovery,  and  that, 
on  the  basis  of  this  discovery,  he  may  promote  his  highest 
self-realization — his  greatest  usefulness  and  happiness. 

This  consideration  alone  justifies  the  principle  of  electives 
in  secondary  education.  But  there  is  another.  Can  anyone 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  a  pupil  in  a  public  school 
should  not  have  access  to  any  of  the  instruction  provided  at 
the  public  expense,  if  he  is  competent  to  pursue  it,  and  in- 
fringes on  no  one  else's  rights  in  so  doing?     I  cannot. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  justify  electives  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  I  am  aware  that  many  schools  have  already 
adopted  this  principle,  and  that  doubtless  many  others  would 
if  they  could.  But  the  principle  is  far  from  being  recognized 
as  universally  as  it  should  be,  even  where  there  are  no  prac- 
tical obstacles  to  its  realization.  My  plea  is  addressed  chiefly 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  seriously  attempted  to  put  the 
principle  in  practice,  to  those  who  could  if  they  would. 

The  general  course  should  accordingly  be  that  course  in 
which  the  other  courses  are  rooted,  and  from  which  they  may 
diverge.     It  will,  I  think,  in  time,  include  the  college  pre- 
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])aratory  course  also;  altho,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  preferred  college  preparatory  course  must  consist  of  a 
certain  group  of  subjects  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
chosen  by  a  pupil  in  accordance  with  his  interests  and  tastes. 
There  are  indications  that  any  subjects  well  pursued — i.  e., 
with  adequate  continuity — will,  ere  long,  be  accepted,  as  they 
should  be,  as  suitable  preparation  for  college  work.  Until 
that  time  comes  that  important  training  in  choice,  whether 
for  further  education  or  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  cannot  be  realized  for  many 
pupils.    , 

No  recent  developments  of  our  secondary  education  are 
more  important  in  themselves  or  possess  greater  general  sig- 
nificance than  our  courses  in  manual  training,  and,  latest  of 
all,  our  gradually  improving  commercial  courses.  Their 
great  intrinsic  importance  and  their  general  significance  are 
due  to  their  immediate  bearing,  which  everyone  can  see,  on 
life's  most  serious  purjKDse,  self-support.  The  other  courses 
do  not  so  conspicuously  minister  to  a  life  of  usefulness;  at 
least,  few  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  can  see  that  they  do. 
But  here  is  a  body  of  instruction  the  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  missed.  It  prepares  for  work  and  for  leadership 
among  workers. 

Now  it  is  important  that  the  serious  purposes  of  life  should 
receive  adequate  consideration  from  every  youth.  Prepara- 
tion for  them  should  seem  to  him  at  least  as  honorable  and 
important  as  a  disinterested  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  for 
their  own  sake.  I  would  have  every  pupil  imbued  with  the 
dignity  and  the  necessity  of  work;  I  would  have  him  feel  the 
disgrace  of  accepting  something  for  nothing;  I  would  have 
his  self-respect  recoil  at  the  idea  of  living  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellow-men  or  on  his  inherited  patrimony  without  deserv- 
ing his  good  fortune,  even  if  he  does  not  need  to  earn  it;  I 
would  have  him  feel  that  life  is  not  worth  living  without  some 
worthy  form  of  service  to  which  he  devotes  himself  with  all 
the  ardor,  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  skill  with  which  he  may 
be  endowed  by  nature  or  which  he  can  acquire  thru  train- 
ing.    Hence  I  welcome  the  introduction  into  secondary  edu- 
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cation  of  subjects  that  are  conspicuously  useful  in  preparing^ 
for  immediate  self-support.  Moreover,  such  courses  are 
valuable  for  that  training  in  choice  which  I  emphasized  a 
while  ago;  and  I  confess  also  that  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
dignity  of  skilled  manual  labor  and  of  superior  business  integ- 
rity, insight,  and  power,  as  well  as  intellectual  resources  and 
power — that  all  kinds  of  skilled  labor,  whether  manual,  com- 
mercial, or  professional,  well  and  faithfully  performed — will 
gradually  gain  increased  dignity  and  early  recognition  by  the 
close  association  of  young  men  and  women  who  participate 
for  several  years,  directly  or  by  association,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  in  preparation  for  all  three. 

The  problem  of  the  extension  of  the  scope  and  flexibility  of 
our  secondary  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  accordingly,  in  part, 
this:  We  intend  that  every  pupil  shall  participate  to  some 
extent  in  general  culture;  that  for  those  pupils  whose  school 
life  terminates  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  for  all 
others  who  wish  it,  there  shall  be  adequate  provision  for 
courses  in  manual  training  which,  in  addition  to  their  general 
educational  value,  help  to  prepare  our  youth  for  immediate 
usefulness  and  ultimate  leadership  in  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial pursuits;  and  that  there  shall  be,  similarly,  adequate  pro- 
vision for  commercial  courses  that  prepare  for  immediate  and 
ultimate  superior  usefulness  in  a  business  career;  and  finally, 
we  intend,  by  the  close  association  of  these  three  forms  of 
education,  that  no  one  shall  miss  the  unifying  influence  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  share  in  general  culture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  work  on  the  other.  In 
this  way  we  may  seek  to  train  for  participation  in  general 
culture  and  for  work. 

What  provision  are  we  making  for  those  impyortant, 
tho  for  most  persons  incidental  duties  of  the  citizen;  i.  e., 
for  training  for  social  insight,  interest,  and  power?  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  group  of  subjects  on  which  we  must 
rely  specifically  for  this  purpose — namely  civics,  economics, 
and  history — is  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  or  by  its 
very  subordinate  place  in  most  of  our  secondary-school 
courses  of  study.     The  whole  question  of  American  citizen- 
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ship  is  peculiarly  important.  We  are  trying  in  this  country 
an  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale,  namely  the  experiment  of 
giving  every  citizen  a  share  in  the  government,  of  regarding 
him  as  competent  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws  under 
which  we  live.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever 
assumed  that  because  a  man  was  a  human  being  he  was  by 
virtue  of  that  fact  alone  competent  to  legislate  about  and 
direct  the  afifairs  of  organized  society.  'Meanwhile  our  ex- 
periment is  not  wholly  successful.  Indifference  to  public 
concerns,  false  ideals  of  patriotism,  and  often  a  perverted  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  public  office  are  some  of  the  evils 
against  which  we  have  to  contend.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
lessons  of  history  and  our  own  national  experience,  brief  as  it 
is,  in  mind,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  every  intelligent  citizen 
of  good  character  ought  to  vote,  and  that  he  may  become 
competent  to  be  lawmaker  and  executive.  Our  disappoint- 
ments are  merely  teaching  us  that  a  safe  voter,  legislator,  or 
executive  cannot  "  grow  ";  that  he  can  become  wise,  effi- 
cient, and  just,  only  on  the  basis  of  some  understanding  of 
the  complex  and  comprehensive  problems  on  which  he  votes, 
or  assumes  to  legislate,  or  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
administer. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  justly  exj)ect  the  sec- 
ondary school  to  do  its  share  in  arousing  interest  in  and  in- 
sight into  our  institutional  life — our  municipal,  State,  and 
national  institutions — our  political,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  educational  affairs.  Accordingly,  we  justly  ask  that  his- 
tory, civics,  economics — the  social  studies — shall  receive 
much  fuller  recognition  in  secondary-school  courses  of  study 
than  has  been  accorded  them  hitherto,  and  that  these  sub- 
jects shall  not  be  sundered,  but  be  kept  in  intimate  associa- 
tion. We  ask  that  our  meager  and  inadequate  courses  in 
history  shall  really  comprise  an  elementary  descriptive  soci- 
ology, and  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  institutions 
of  modern  society.  Instead  of  consisting  chiefly  of  accounts 
of  war,  dynasties,  and  court  intrigue,  it  will  deal  by  preference 
with  the  arts  and  occupations  of  peace,  with  the  history  of 
industry,  of  commerce,  of  scientific  inventions;  and,  ere  long, 
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let  us  hope,  with  the  histor}'  of  art,  education,  and  philan- 
thropy. In  all  this,  righteous  wars  will  have  their  place:  but 
the  war  hero  as  such  will  no  longer  he  the  sole  or  even  the 
chief  example  of  moral  heroism  with  which  to  fire  the  imagi- 
nation and  arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation  of  our  hero-worship- 
ing and  impressionable  youth. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  school  can  train  for 
citizenship.  The  school  itself,  thru  its  teachers,  may  be- 
come a  participator  in  the  life  of  the  community.  This 
means  that  in  the  first  place  the  teachers  must  identify  them- 
selves with  public  concerns;  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  town  hall, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  new  public  library,  if  there  are  to  be  new 
water  works,  if  tenement  houses  are  to  be  torn  down  and 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  provided, 
the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  must  in  some  way  be 
concerned  in  these  public  concerns.  If  they  have  a  share  in 
carrj'ing  on  public  measures,  the  life  of  the  community  will 
flow  thru  the  school,  and  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  its 
functions,  its  problems,  and  its  privileges,  will  be  apparent  to 
the  pupils  and  to  the  public.  Again,  those  who  have  matters 
of  pul)lic  concern  in  charge — the  park  commissioner,  the  city 
engineer,  or  the  director  of  some  factory — may  be  invited 
into  the  school,  and  may,  by  lectures  or  by  informal  talks,  im- 
part to  the  pupils  some  comprehension  of  the  interests,  civic 
and  industrial,  amid  which  they  live,  and  in  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  by  and  by  to  carry  the  burdens  of  social  im- 
provement and  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress.  The 
school  is  prone  to  live  too  secluded  a  life  in  the  midst  of  life; 
it  has  been  concerned  too  much  with  its  own  routine;  its  ideal 
— a  high  ideal — has  been  too  exclusively  scholarship,  and  the 
other  functions  which  it  has  to  discharge  have  been  too  much 
neglected.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the  most  earnest  and 
ambitious  teachers  have  usually  devoted  themselves  to  what 
may  be  called  pure  scholarship  too  exclusively,  and  have  con- 
cerned themselves  very  little  about  those  affairs  of  life  which 
it  is  one  function  of  education  to  introduce  young  people  to. 
Thru  its  course  of  study,  thru  the  active  participation 
of  its  teachers  in  the  social  interests  of  the  world  outside  the 
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school,  and  by  bringing  representatives  from  that  world  into 
the  school,  the  school  may  be  made  a  participator  in  the 
social,  the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the  civic  life  of  to-day; 
may  afford  that  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  which  only  a  participation,  however  limited, 
is  capable  of  affording. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  modern  secondary  education  can 
and  should  l)e  a  refining,  inspiring,  unifying  force  in  Ameri- 
can life;  it  can  and  should  offer  the  elements  of  general 
culture  to  all  children  and  youth  who  are  induced  to  seek 
general-  culture  thru  the  persuasive  influence  of  a  good 
beginning  made  in  earlier  education,  or  who,  during  the 
period  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
become  imijued  with  a  desire  for  general  culture  from  any 
cause  whatever;  it  can  and  should  inspire  all  children  and 
youth  who  share  in  its  opportunities  with  a  love  and  respect 
for  all  culture  that  promotes  the  progress  and  diffusion  of 
truth,  beauty,  goodness,  usefulness,  or  happiness;  it  can  and 
should  lead  each  pupil  to  self-revelation  and  self-development 
thru  the  cultivation  of  his  dominant  interests  and  powers; 
and,  on  the  basis  of  such  revelation  and  cultivation,  it  can  and 
should  inspire,  in  rich  and  poor  alike,  a  respect  for  work  in 
all  its  forms,  and  a  permanent  desire  to  engage  in  some  voca- 
tion or  worthy  form  of  service  when  school  life  is  past ;  it  can 
and  should  be  so  administered  that  social  segregations  should 
not  be  promoted  among  children  and  youth,  save  on  the  basis 
of  superiority  in  natural  or  acquired  characteristics — a  superi- 
ority attested  by  constant  superiority  of  achievements,  of  dis- 
position, and  of  conduct;  and  it  can  and  should  arouse  and 
persistently  cultivate  a  desire  to  gain  an  insight  into  con- 
temporary social  problems — economic,  political,  educational 
— with  a  view  to  future  intelligent  and  helpful  participation 
in  trying  to  shape  wisely  municipal,  State,  and  national 
affairs. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 


THE    TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS    FOR    SECOND- 
ARY  SCHOOLS' 

The  striking  characteristic  of  American  education  is  the 
fact  that  each  school — better  said,  perhaps,  each  school-board 
— is  the  measure  of  all  things  educational.  And  nowhere  is 
this  sophistic  doctrine  more  apparent  than  in  the  secondary 
realm.  What  constitutes  a  secondary  school,  even  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  secondary  education  itself,  are  debatable  ques- 
tions. This  condition  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  radically 
different  tendencies  in  the  development  of  our  educational 
system.  Part  of  it  has  come  down  from  above  in  response 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  colonial  life;  part  of 
it  has  grown  up  from  below  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  am- 
i)itious  people  determined  to  win  their  way  in  the  world. 
These  two  forces — one  of  them  essentially  aristocratic,  the 
other  essentially  democratic — meet  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  conflict  that  results  naturally  makes  extra-hazardous  any 
attempt  to  apply  general  principles  derived  exclusively  from 
experience  either  in  elementary  or  higher  education.  Dic- 
tatorial college  faculties  too  frequently  join  hands  with  igno- 
rant demagogs  in  promoting  evil  in  place  of  good.  The 
secondary  school  is  not  merely  the  first  four  grades  of  the 
college  course,  nor  yet  is  it  the  last  four  classes  6f  the  ele- 
mentary school ;  it  is  at  once  both  of  these  and  neither.  The 
training  of  the  adolescent  mind  presents  problems  unknown 
in  the  primary  school;  with  the  psychological  new  birth 
another  mode  of  education  becomes  imperative.  And  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  college  do  not  exhaust  the  demands  of  life.  The  college 
and  university  can  never  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  higher  educa- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  at  Columbus,  O.,  February,  22,  1899. 
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tion.  The  peculiar  function  of  the  secondary  school  is  the 
selection  and  training  of  leaders  for  intelligent  service  in 
academic,  professional,  and  industrial  life.  In  no  educa- 
tional work  can  there  be  greater  need  of  teachers  fully  alive 
to  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them;  nowhere  can  there 
be  greater  need  of  teachers  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to 
discharge  their  duties  aright. 

It  is  only  in  these  latter  days  that  any  question  has  arisen 
concerning  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  So  long  as  the  only  secondary  school  of 
consequence  was  the  academy  or  college  preparatory  school, 
so  long  the  only  teacher  worth  considering  was  the  college 
graduate.  He  who  would  successfully  fit  boys  for  college 
must  himself  know  by  experience  what  the  colleges  demand. 
Moreover,  in  those  days  what  the  colleges  demanded  was 
chiefly  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  would  have  been  idle  for  any 
man  to  have  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages who  had  not  enjoyed  the  classical  training.  But  with 
the  growth  of  the  curriculum,  and  especially  since  the  rise 
of  the  high  school  has  introduced  variety  not  only  in  the 
subjects  of  instruction  but  in  the  purposes  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  well,  the  former  source  of  supply  of  teachers  has 
proved  inadequate.  It  may  as  well  be  acknowledged  first  as 
last  that  the  college  graduate  of  the  last  generation  could 
claim  no  considerable  superiority  over  his  non-collegiate 
competitor  in  respect  either  to  special  knowledge  or  skill  in 
teaching  many  subjects  of  the  secondary  course.  In  fact, 
only  in  the  classical  languages  has  he  stood  unrivaled.  In 
the  modern  languages,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and 
the  natural  sciences  he  has  often  found  his  equal.  Frequently 
the  knowledge  of  the  specialist,  or  the  professional  skill  of 
the  normal-school  graduate,  has  been  preferred  to  the  so- 
called  "  general  culture  "  of  the  collegian  who  has  sauntered 
thru  the  mazes  of  an  "  elective  course  "  with  no  suspicion 
of  sound  scholarship  attaching  to  him.  Unquestionably  the 
lack  of  special  knowledge  and  of  educational  interests  in  the 
average  college  graduate  has  had  great  weight  in  promoting 
the  popular  tendency  to  discredit  a  liberal  education  as  an 
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essential  prerequisite  to  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  We 
may  deprecate  the  situation  as  we  will,  it  is  a  fact  neverthe- 
less that  the  college-trained  teacher  has  but  slight  advantage 
in  gaining  admission  to  the  secondary  school. 

One  other  fact  worth  consideration:  It  is  becoming  year 
by  year  more  difficult  for  college  graduates  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  schools  at  a  living  wage.  Granted  that  the  num- 
ber of  positions  annually  falling  vacant  is  relatively  station- 
ary, and  that  the  number  of  applicants  is  relatively  increas- 
ing, but  one  result  can  be  expected.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  force.s  salaries  down.  And  in  the  majority  of  sec- 
ondary schools  in  this  country  to-day  no  p>ecuniary  induce- 
ment is  offered  the  intending  teacher  to  take  a  college  course. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  ever}'  reason — uncertain  tenure  of 
office,  political  favoritism,  and  the  like — why  the  average 
teacher  should  invest  the  least  possible  amount  of  paying 
capital.  Indeed,  so  lightly  is  the  higher  education  regarded 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  average  teacher  who  must 
depend  on  the  average  salary  can  afford  to  spend  the  time 
and  money  necessary  in  acquiring  the  college  degree.  If  this 
be  true,  or  anywhere  near  the  truth,  then  secondary  educa- 
tion in  America  is  in  desperate  straits. 

The  educational  welfare  of  the  country  obviously  demands 
that  public  opinion  recognize  a  higher  standard  of  profes- 
sional merit.  Public  opinion,  however,  is  a  shrewd  judge  of 
merit  of  any  kind.  With  respect  to  teachers  as  in  other 
matters,  Lincoln's  aphorism  is  true:  "  You  can  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
The  college  graduate  has  been  carefully  weighed  these  many 
years  past,  and  too  frequently  he  has  been  found  wanting. 
The  specialist  and  the  normal-school  graduate  have  also  been 
tested  and  the  popular  verdict  is  that  they,  too,  are  poor 
craftsmen.  But  with  nothing  better  in  sight  and  with  no 
recognized  standard  of  professional  fitness,  the  school  board 
and  the  wage  they  offer  have  come  to  be  the  controlling 
power.  Moreover,  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  this  condition 
of  aflfairs  cannot  be  materially  changed  so  long  as  the  chief 
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factors  in  the  problem  remain  the  same.  Our  only  hope  lies 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  factor  more  powerful  than  any 
now  existing — the  professionally  trained  teacher  specially 
fitted  for  secondary  work. 

It  may  be  argued  that  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  even  now  tends  to  exclude  the  best  material  from 
the  majority  of  schools,  no  further  expense  can  reasonably  be 
expected  by  way  of  special  preparation.  While  I  acknowl- 
edge the  strength  of  the  argument  and  fully  realize  that  ulti- 
mately professional  standards  must  conform  to  economic 
laws  I  rpust  still  insist  that  a  distinctly  good  thing  appeals 
powerfully  to  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
And  if  the  American  people  see  that  a  thing  is  worth  having 
they  know  how  to  pay  for  it  without  grumbling.  The  better 
class  of  secondary  schools  the  country  over  pays  fair  salaries 
and  insists  on  getting  the  ablest  teachers.  The  very  fact  that 
competition  for  these  positions  is  so  disagreeably  keen  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  a  better  system  of  training  teachers  for 
secondary  schools.  An  annually  increasing  number  of  col- 
lege graduates  learn  from  experience  that  the  best  prepara- 
tion they  can  make  is  none  too  good  for  the  places  they  desire 
to  fill.  They  cannot  afford  to  compete,  other  things  being 
e{[ual.  with  those  whose  preparation  has  been  less  expensive 
than  theirs;  the  only  hope  of  the  ambitious  collegian  is  to 
put  himself  distinctly  above  his  competitors  in  his  chosen 
field.  He  must  do  as  the  business  man  does  under  analogous 
circumstances;  increase  his  capital  and  make  ready  for  a 
bigger  business.  This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  departments 
of  pedagogy  and  of  the  teachers'  colleges.  It  is  precisely 
this  condition  of  affairs  which  makes  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  America  a  serious  consideration  of  ideal  methods  of 
training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

But  what  is  the  ideal  preparation  for  such  teachers?  First 
let  me  premise  that  the  only  method  for  us  is  to  build  on 
what  we  have,  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  while  aiming 
at  something  better.  Present  conditions  seem  to  me  to  indi- 
cate four  qualities  pre-eminently  desired  in  the  teacher: 
(i)  general  knowledge,  (2)  professional  knowledge,  (3)  spe- 
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cial  knowledge,  and  (4)  skill  in  teaching.  The  inability  of 
the  average  teacher  to  present  these  four  qualities  in  due 
proportion  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  prevailing  chaos  in 
secondary  education. 

First,  general  knowledge.  Four  years  ago  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  reported  to  this  department  that  "  The 
degree  of  scholarship  required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by 
common  consent  fixed  at  a  collegiate  education.  No  one 
— with  rare  exceptions — should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a 
high  school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation." 
Such  a  qualification  seems  reasonable  enough.  The  liberal 
culture  implied  in  four  years  of  training  in  advance  of  the 
grades  to  be  taught  is  surely  not  too  much  to  require  from 
every  applicant  for  secondary  teaching.  The  fact  that  the 
secondary  teacher  is  to  some  degree  a  specialist,  that  he 
knows  his  subject  and  exercises  considerable  ingenuity  in 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  college  entrance  or  some  ex- 
amining board,  is  no  indication  that  he  has  a  world-view  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  justify  him  in  attempting  the  training 
of  youth  or  an  understanding  of  related  studies  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  teach  his  own  subject  in  a  scientific  mantier. 
The  inspiring  influence  that  comes  from  well-developed  man- 
hood or  womanhood  taught  to  view  the  subject-matter  of 
secondary  education  in  a  comparative  manner,  trained  to  see 
the  relationships  everywhere  existing  in  the  various  spheres 
of  knowledge — yes,  the  unity  pervading  all  knowledge — is 
an  influence  that  the  secondary  school  can  ill  afford  to 
neglect. 

Second,  professional  knowledge.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  secondary  teacher  be  able  to  view  his  own  subject 
and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  its  relations  to  the 
child  and  to  society,  of  which  the  child  is  a  part.  A  teacher 
may  be  able  to  teach  his  subject  never  so  well,  may  even  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  educator,  yet  his  life 
long  be  a  teacher  of  Latin,  or  physics,  or  history,  rather  than 
a  teacher  of  children.  The  true  educator  must  know  the 
nature  of  mind :  he  must  understand  the  process  of  learning, 
the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  will,  and  the 
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growth  of  character.  The  secondary  teacher  needs  particu- 
larly to  know  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  period — that 
stormy  period  in  which  the  individual  first  becomes  self-con- 
scious and  struggles  to  express  his  own  personality.  But 
more  than  man  as  an  individual  the  teacher  needs  to  know 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being.  No  knowledge,  I  be- 
lieve, is  of  more  worth  to  the  secondary  teacher  than  the 
knowledge  of  what  standards  of  culture  have  prevailed  in  the 
past  or  now  exist  among  various  peoples,  their  ideals  of  life, 
and  their  methods  of  training  the  young  to  assume  the  duties 
of  life.  Such  study  of  the  history  of  education  is  more  than 
a  study  of  scholastic  institutions,  of  didactic  precepts,  or  the 
theories  of  educationists;  it  is  Kultur-Geschichte  with  special 
reference  to  educational  needs  and  educational  problems. 
It  gives  that  unifying  view  of  our  professional  work  without 
which  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  education; 
it  prepares  the  way  for  the  only  philosophy  of  education 
which  is  worth  teaching.  Under  professional  knowledge  I 
should  also  include  such  information  as  can  be  gained  from 
a  study  of  school  economy,  school  hygiene,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, supervision,  and  management  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  this  technical  knowl- 
edge is  indispensalile  for  all  teachers;  all  that  can  be  gained 
is  not  too  much  for  those  who  will  become  leaders  in  the 
field.  But  the  least  professional  knowledge  that  should  be 
deemed  acceptable  is  an  appreciation  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions essential  to  success  in  school  work  and  a  thoro 
understanding  of  psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching, 
of  the  history  of  education  from  the  cultural  standpoint,  and 
of  the  philosophic  principles  that  determine  all  education. 

Third,  special  knowledge.  The  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  urged  against  the  average  college  graduate  is  that  he 
has  nothing  to  teach.  The  argument  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  normal-school  graduate,  however  well 
he  may  be  equipped  on  the  professional  side.  Neither  lib- 
eral culture  nor  technical  skill  can  at  all  replace  that  solid 
substratum  of  genuine  scholarship  on  which  all  true  second- 
ary education  rests.     A  teacher  with  nothing  to  teach  is  an 
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anomaly  that  needs  no  explanation.  And  I  count  that 
knowledge  next  to  nothing  which  must  be  bolstered  up  by 
midnight  study  to  hide  its  defects  from  a  high-school  class. 
No  one  who  knows  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  of  col- 
legiate instruction,  no  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
normal  school,  will  posit  for  a  moment  that  such  training 
necessarily  gives  any  remarkable  degree  of  special  knowledge. 
I  say  this  without  any  disrespect  either  to  the  college  or  the 
normal  school ;  it  is  not  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  either 
of  these  institutions  to  turn  out  critical  scholars  or  special- 
ists in  some  small  field.  But  special  scholarship,  I  maintain, 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  qualifications  for  secondary 
teaching.  Without  it  the  teacher  becomes  a  slave  to  man- 
uals and  text-books;  his  work  degenerates  into  formal 
routine  with  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educative  power,  because 
he  knows  no  better  way;  the  victims  of  his  ignorance  rise  up 
to  call  him  anything  but  blessed,  and  take  their  revenge  as 
citizens  in  ignoring  altogether  professional  knowledge  in  the 
conduct  of  public-school  affairs — because  they  too  know  no 
better  way.  Now  as  never  before,  I  believe,  do  we  need  to 
emphasize  the  possession  of  special  scholarship  as  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  secondary  teaching.  It  would  seem  that 
no  argument  were  necessary  to  convince  a  Yankee  that  there 
is  virtue  in  perfect  tools,  but  somehow  the  idea  is  abroad  that 
the  perfect  tool  is  the  perfect  text-book.  Now  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  convince  the  American  people  that  it  is  "  the 
man  behind  the  gun,"  rather  than  the  gun  itself,  which 
counts. 

Fourth,  technical  skill.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is 
more  earnestly  desired  in  the  teacher,  or  more  persistently 
sought  for,  than  the  technical  ability  to  teach.  The"  first 
question  asked  of  an  applicant  is  not  "  Has  he  had  a  liberal 
education?"  or  "What  is  his  professional  knowledge?"  or 
"Has  he  anything  to  teach?"  but  this:  "Can  he  teach?" 
The  popular  mind  fails  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of 
these  qualities,  and  failing  in  this  it  bases  judgment  of  a 
teacher's  ability  on  the  relatively  non-essential.  Ability  to 
maintain   order  in  the  classroom,  to  get  work  out  of  his 
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pupils,  to  satisfy  casual  supervisors  and  examiners,  to  keep 
fine  records  and  to  mystify  parents — this  too  frequently 
passes  for  ability  to  teach.  How  seldom,  indeed,  is  a  teacher 
tested  by  his  ability  to  get  something  into  his  pupils,  by  his 
ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  a  way  that  shall  broaden 
their  horizons,  extend  their  interests,  strengthen  their  char- 
acters, and  rouse  within  them  the  desire  to  lead  a  pure,  noble, 
unselfish  life.  School-keeping  is  not  necessarily  school- 
teaching.  The  technical  ability  to  teach  includes  both.  The 
art  of  teaching  is  mimicry,  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it  is 
founded  on  the  science  of  teaching  which  takes  account  of 
the  end  and  means  of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  taught.  School-keeping  may  be  practically  the 
same  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  but  true  teaching  must  always 
vary  with  surrounding  conditions  and  the  ends  to  be  attained. 
Graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools  alike  must  fail  in 
technical  skill  if  they  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The 
work  of  the  secondary  school  is  unique.  It  requires  an  ar- 
rangement and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  way  unknown  in  elementary  education  and 
unheeded  in  most  college  teaching;  it  requires  tact,  judg- 
ment, and  disciplinary  powers  peculiar  to  the  management 
of  youth.  Herein  is  the  need  of  that  technical  skill  which  is 
not,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  a  part  of  the  natural  equipment 
of  every  educated  person." 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  secondary  education  discloses  that 
these  four  essential  qualifications  of  the  secondary  teacher 
are  everywhere  recognized  in  practice.  The  difficulty  is  that 
few  teachers  unite  them  in  due  proportion.  The  thoroly 
trained  teacher,  trained  by  study  and  tested  by  experience, 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  or  holding  his  place 
once  he  finds  it.  Those  who  have  positions  to  fill  are  eagerly 
scanning  the  professional  horizon  and  are  thankful  for  some 
refreshing  sign,  even  tho  it  is  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand. 
The  function  of  the  teachers'  college  and  the  university  de- 
partment of  pedagogy  is  to  establish  a  better  code  of 
professional  signs  and  to  insure  more  perfect  realization  of 
professional  promise. 
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The  experience  of  Germany  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools  is  deserving  of  careful  study.  Not,  how- 
ever, because  the  German  system  is  perfect  or  directly  appli- 
cable to  American  conditions — I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
Germany  has  much  to  offer  us  by  way  of  direct  contribution 
— but  because  Germany  has  developed  during  the  present 
century  a  magnificently  trained  body  of  secondary  teachers, 
despite  hindrances  much  more  perplexing  than  those  now 
confronting  us.  The  lesson  from  German  exj>erience  is  that 
to  liberal  culture  you  must  add  si>ecial  scholarship,  and  to 
special  scholarship  professiojial  knowledge,  and  to  profes- 
sional knowledge  technical  skill.  These  four — no  one  of 
which  may  be  neglected. 

The  intending  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ger- 
many must  first  of  all  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  secondary 
school  having  a  nine  years'  course  of  study  strictly  prescribed 
in  every  detail.  At  the  end  of  this  period — say  when  the 
.student  is  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  and  ranks  with  our 
college  juniors — the  university  course  is  begun.  During  the 
next  four  or  five  years  there  is  unrestricted  freedom  of  choice 
in  life  and  study.  The  student,  on  coming  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, knows  full  well  what  profession  he  is  to  follow;  and 
the  intending  teacher  has  his  specialties  already  in  mind.  In 
general,  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  directed  to  those  sub- 
jects which  lie  expects  to  teach,  or,  better,  to  those  subjects 
in  which  he  will  later  be  examined. 

The  state  examination  is  the  sole  test  of  a  candidate's 
preparation  for  any  professional  career.  Neither  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  nor  any  other  scholarly  distinction, 
can  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  proving  himself  before 
a  state  board  of  examiners. 

The  aim  of  the  state  examination  is  to  test  (i)  the  appli- 
cant's proficiency  in  the  science  of  education  and  philosophy, 
including  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics  (2)  his  familiarity  with 
the  German  language  and  literature;  (3)  his  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  (4)  his  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach.  In  all  these  lines, 
possibly  excepting  religion,  he  will  have  had  special  training 
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under  university  professors.  In  philosophy  and  education,  in 
German  and  in  reHgion,  the  requirements  are  of  a  general  na- 
ture, intended  to  disclose  the  applicant's  breadth  of  training 
and  the  nature  of  his  religious  faith;  it  is  the  fourth  require- 
ment that  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  examination — viz.,  spe- 
cial knowledge. 

The  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  higher  schools — 
therefore  those  in  which  state  examinations  may  be  taken 
— are  classed  in  two  general  groups;  the  language-history 
group,  and  the  science-mathematics  group.  The  former  in- 
cludes German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  EngHsh.  and  history; 
the  latter  includes  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology;  geography  may  be  classed 
in  either  group.  Of  the  four  subjects  in  which  every 
teacher  is  examined,  the  first  two  are  known  as  majors 
{Hauptf(icher) — those  which  he  prefers  to  teach;  the  other 
two  are  minors  (Nebenfacher). 

The  university  student  who  looks  forward  to  teaching  as 
a  profession  early  selects  the  combination  of  subjects  which 
he  prefers  to  teach,  or  which  is  likely  to  bring  most  rapid  pro- 
motion. To  these  subjects  he  gives  his  main  attention  for 
three  to  five  years  during  his  university  course. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written.  The  written 
test  comes  first,  and  consists  in  the  writing  of  elaborate 
essays  on  themes  assigned  by  the  commission.  One  theme 
is  on  some  topic  in  philosophy  or  pedagogy,  and  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  basis 
of  pedagogy  and  didactics,  and  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tional thought  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  candidate 
must  also  write  essays  on  themes  selected  from  each  of  his 
major  subjects.  When  one  essay  will  include  both  major 
subjects,  the  two  may  be  combined,  as  frequently  happens 
in  classical  and  modern  philology,  physics  and  mathematics, 
history  and  geography,  etc.  Tf  the  applicant  has  published 
something  of  note,  as,  for  instance,  a  dissertation  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  one  of  the  essays.  Six  weeks  are  allowed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  each  essay,  and  the  commission  is  empowered  to  grant 
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an  extension  of  six  weeks — makings  twelve  weeks  in  all.  if 
necessary,  on  the  subject. 

The  oral  examination  is  intended  to  test  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  candidate  and  his  ready  command  of  philosophy 
and  pedagogy,  and  to  ascertain  his  fitness  to  teach  his  chosen 
subjects  in  a  higher  school.  The  examination  in  each  sub- 
ject is  conducted  by  a  specially  appointed  examiner,  in  the 
presence  of  other  members  of  the  commission.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  examination  requires  the  better  part  of  a 
year  and  is  as  searching  as  can  be  devised  in  a  country  where 
teachers  are  all  too  plentiful. 

The  intending  teacher,  even  with  his  certificate  in  his 
hand,  has  yet  other  gauntlets  to  run.  The  certificate  of 
itself  confers  no  right  to  teach.  Something  more  than  gen- 
eral culture  and  minute  scholarship  is  required.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  Germany  owes  more  to  the  professional  training  of 
her  teachers  than  to  any  other  factor  in  their  preparation. 
It  is  the  professional  spirit,  which  every  German  teacher  feels, 
that  diflferentiates  him  from  his  species  in  other  countries,  and 
this  spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of  his  training  in  education  itself. 

Much  of  the  professional  training  of  the  German  teacher 
is  given  in  the  universities.  Courses  in  philosophy,  ethics, 
logic,  and  psychology,  and  in  the  history  and  principles  of 
education  are  everywhere  given.  But  with  all  the  general 
preparation  that  he  can  make  the  intending  teacher  must 
si>end  one  full  year  in  a  teachers'  seminar,  where  he  is  trained 
in  the  special  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  in  which  he 
is  officially  declared  to  be  proficient,  in  teaching  under  guid- 
ance and  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  practical  workings 
of  a  secondary  school.  Systematic  study  of  practical  educa- 
tional topics  and  of  school  economy  is  also  required  thruout 
the  year. 

But  even  with  this  preparation  the  candidate  may  not  be- 
gin his  life-work.  Another  year  of  trial  is  required  in  Prussia, 
during  which  there  is  constant  practice  in  teaching  in  a  public 
school  under  the  criticism  of  regular  teachers  designated  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years'  continuous 
preparation — nine  in  a  secondary  school,  four  in  the  univer- 
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sity,  one  in  examination,  and  two  in  practical  training — the 
successful  candidate  may  enroll  his  name  on  the  official  lists 
and  await  his  turn  for  permanent  appointment.  There  ought 
to  be  no  doubt  of  his  quaHfications. 

But  in  America  few  States  make  any  specific  requirements 
of  high-school  teachers  over  and  above  what  is  required  of 
teachers  in  the  grades.  The  result  is  that  the  weaker  schools 
are  filled  with  teachers  inadequately  trained  for  their  work. 
It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  such  schools  get  all  they 
pay  for.  Economic  conditions,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
do  not  permit  the  best  teachers  to  enter  these  schools.  And 
on  the  other  hand  the  unseemly  scramble  for  places  in  the 
better  grade  of  schools  tends  to  provoke  unprofessional  con- 
duct and  to  place  even  the  thoroly  equipped  teachers  at 
the  mercy  of  partisan  school  boards.  Fortunately  this  tend- 
ency is  held  in  check  by  the  good  sense  of  many  patrons  of 
our  secondary  schools  and  by  the  good  offices  of  far-sighted 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  is  not  because  of  State  regulations,  but  in 
spite  of  them,  that  secondary  education  in  America  is  upheld 
in  its  integrity. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  legislation  is  the  only 
remedy,  or  the  best  remedy,  for  existing  evils — social  or  edu- 
cational. In  face  of  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  and 
with  the  present  supply  of  secondary  teachers,  it  is  useless  to 
urge  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  a  higher  standard  of 
academic  or  professional  qualifications.  Change  the  eco- 
nomic conditions,  or  improve  the  quality  of  professional  prep- 
aration, and  I  believe  legislation  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  or  be  found  altogether  unnecessary.  Nor  do  I  see 
that  the  economic  conditions  affecting  secondary  teachers 
<:an  be  materially  changed  until  the  public  comes  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  la])orers  worthy  of  a  better  hire.  In  a  word 
the  burden  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  secondary 
teacher  in  America  rests  primarily  upon  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Amicrica.  And  this  is  the  task  which  the  de- 
partments of  education  and  the  teachers'  colleges  must 
assume. 
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How  is  it  being  done?  First  of  all  it  must  be  remarked 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  colleges  giving  courses  in 
education  seem  to  consider  the  work  in  its  non-professional 
aspect.  The  science  and  art  of  education  are  regarded  as 
subjects  for  research  and  investigation,  or  as  means  of  liberal 
culture,  akin  to  history  and  political  science.  Such  work  has 
its  place,  but  unsupix)rted  it  plays  no  very  important  role 
in  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

I  find  that  the  institutions  giving  professional  courses  in 
education  for  intending  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  in 
general  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done,  altho  few 
of  them  are  able  to  realize  their  ideals.  The  diploma,  or 
teacher's  certificate,  which  is  granted  on  the  completion  of 
a  prescribed  course,  in  the  best  colleges  requires  as  a  rule  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  education  and  in  psychology  and  its  appli- 
cations in  teaching.  California  and  Nebraska  seem  to  lead 
the  way  in  requiring  that  candidates  for  the  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree,  must 
observe  the  following  conditions: 

"  (a)  Special  knowledge.  The  completion  of  work, 
amounting  normally  to  twenty  hours  a  week  for  one  half- 
year,  in  the  subject  or  group  of  closely  allied  subjects  that 
the  candidate  intends  to  teach. 

"  (b)  Professional  knowledge.  The  completion  of  work  in 
education,  amounting  to  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  half- 
year.  Four  hours  for  one  half-year  may  be  taken  in  psychol- 
ogy or  in  a  special  '  teachers'  course  '  in  some  other  depart- 
ment. 

"  (c)  General  knowledge.  Courses  sufficient  to  represent 
(with  the  inclusion  of  special  studies)  four  groups  from  the 
following  list:  Natural  sciences,  mathematics,  English,  for- 
eign languages,  history,  philosophy.  The  requirement  is  in- 
tended to  secure,  so  far  as  is  possible,  breadth  of  culture  and 
sympathy  with  the  various  lines  of  high-school  work."  (A 
"  group,"  as  I  understand  it,  is  about  twenty  hours  for  one 
half-year.) 

The  chief  defect  in  the  California  plan  is  that  it  provides 
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for  no  systematic  practice  in  teaching  under  criticism.  There 
is  provision,  I  understand,  for  observation  of  high-school 
teaching  under  the  guidance  of  university  instructors,  but  the 
need  of  actual  practice  in  teaching  is  felt  in  the  universities 
of  California,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin,  where  plans 
are  being  perfected  for  such  work  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  some  excellent  object- 
lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  seen.  Properly  qualified 
students  in  Brown  University  are  enabled  to  teach  half-time 
in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  for  which  they  receive 
half-pay;  meanwhile  they  carry  on  graduate  study  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  Harvard  University,  Professor  Hanus  informs 
me,  "  thru  arrangements  made  with  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Newton,  Medford,  Everett,  and  Brookline,  students 
have  special  opportunities  to  teach  for  practice  under  direc- 
tion. Each  student  is  required  to  teach  not  less  than  two, 
nor  more  than  six,  periods  per  week  for  half  the  school  year 
in  some  one  subject."  In  explanation  Professor  Hanus  re- 
marks, ''I  do  not  believe  in  playing  at  teaching." 

An  interesting  experiment  is  also  l)eing  tried  in  Brookline,. 
Mass.,  where  Superintendent  Button  is  doing  the  work  of 
the  Cerman  Gymnasial-Snninar.  He  admits  to  his  seminar 
only  qualified  college  graduates.  These  students  he  meets 
in  conference  occasionally  while  they  are  systematically  ob- 
serving and  teaching  in  his  schools. 

These  indications  all  point  one  way.  The  outline  of  the 
future  profes.sional  school  for  secondary  teachers  can  be  read- 
ily discerned,  I  think,  in  the  composite  of  existing  schools. 
Such  a  school  will  grant  diplomas  or  degrees  to  qualified  can- 
didates, but  not  a  blanket  certificate  that  certifies  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  holder  to  teach  anything  anywhere  he  gets  the 
chance.  The  intending  teacher  in  secondary  schools  must 
earn  his  right  to  teach  each  subject  in  which  he  wishes  a 
diploma  in  addition  to  the  right  to  teach  at  all. 

The  best  legislation  which  can  be  given  us  is  that  which 
will  require  secondary  teachers  to  earn  certificates  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  teach  and  which  will  prohibit  their  teaching 
subjects  in  which  they  are  not  certificated. 
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The  lowest  requirements  which  we  can  consistently  make 
for  such  a  diploma  or  certificate  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  candidate  must  be  a  college  graduate,  at  least 
when  he  receives  the  diploma  if  not  when  entering  upon  the 
course,  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  collegiate  education. 

(2)  He  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  (a)  in  the  his- 
tory of  education,  (b)  the  philosophy  of  education,  (c)  psy- 
chology and  its  applications  in  teaching,  and  (d)  school  econ- 
omy, especially  school  hygiene — an  allotment,  say,  of  eight 
hours  a  week  thruout  one  year. 

(3)  As  evidence  of  the  special  knowledge  required  in  each 
subject  in  which  a  diploma  is  sought  the  candidate  should 
be  able  to  show  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  years'  col- 
legiate ^tudy  of  that  subject — three  to  five  hours  a  week.  In 
the  University  of  California  a  total  credit  of  ten  year-hours 
is  required;  in  Nebraska  it  is  twelve  and  a  half  year-hours,  and 
in  Michigan  some  departments  insist  on  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  year-hours  for  the  teachers'  certificate.  But  whatever 
be  the  requirement  in  credit-hours,  provision  should  he  made 
for  .securing  a  sufficient  degree  of  special  scholarship  as  a 
prerequisite  to  what  I  consider  the  gateway  to  actual  teach- 
ing, viz.:  a  course  in  the  special  methods  of  teaching  each 
subject  elected.  Such  a  course  may  very  properly  be  con- 
ducted wholly  or  in  part  by  the  university  department  which 
is  responsible  for  the  academic  training  in  subject-matter. 

(4)  The  candidate  must  be  given  opportunity  to  observe 
good  teaching,  study  its  methods  under  guidance,  and  finally 
give  instruction  under  normal  conditions  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach. 

This  plan  will  enable  a  thoroly  good  college  student 
who  chooses  his  electives  wisely  to  secure  a  teacher's  diploma 
in  one  or  two  subjects,  e.  g.,  Latin  and  Greek,  physics  and 
chemistry,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gets  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree. For  the  college  graduate  it  provides  a  one-year  pro- 
fessional course  which  will  enable  him,  granted  that  he  has 
the  requisite  academic  preparation,  to  secure  a  diploma  in 
two  or  three  related  subjects. 

In  closing  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  scheme  just  outlined 
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is  no  Utopian  dream;  it  is  being  realized  wholly  or  in  part  in 
several  of  our  universities.  That  it  is  entirely  practicable  I 
am  able  to  affirm  from  my  own  experience  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. We  have  encountered  many  difficulties,  to  be  sure, 
and  I  suspect  my  colleagues  in  other  institutions  have  trou- 
bles of  their  own,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  plan  which 
I  have  outlined  is  one  that  should  succeed,  it  can  be  worked 
out  successfully  in  many  places.  It  is  a  work,  however,  that 
demands  our  united  efiforts.  And  in  this  connection  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  that  self-righteousness 
so  naively  imputed  to  university  professors  of  education  by 
the  Sul)-Committeee  of  Fifteen  when  it  was  remarked  that 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  work  of  theo- 
retical instruction  for  secondary  teachers.  The  able  men  at 
the  head  of  institutions  and  departments  designed  for  such 
work  neither  need  nor  desire  advice  upon  this  matter."  My 
opinion  is  that  these  men  will  welcome  the  advice  and  sup>- 
port  of  this  organization,  and  that  in  turn  they  will  render 
you  invaluable  assistance  in  your  professional  labors  if  you 
will  let  them  understand  your  needs.  Let  us  strive  together 
for  the  upbuilding  of  that  more  excellent  educational  state 
in  which  each  shall  do  his  part  and  do  it  well. 

James  E.  Russell 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York 


VI 

UNIFORM    FINANCIAL    REPORTS    FOR    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS ' 

To  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  : 

The  Committee,  appointed  at  the  Chattanooga  (1898) 
meeting  of  this  body  to  report  upon  a  uniform  style  of 
financial  school  report  for  the  use  of  cities  or  school  districts, 
and  also  upon  some  form  suitable  for  the  use  of  State  school 
systems,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The  Committee  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  have  a 
meeting  of  its  members  before  coming  to  Columbus.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  matters  committed  to  them  has  been  carried 
on  by  correspondence,  both  between  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  with  others. 

The  printing  of  this  report,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Department  at  this  meeting,  was 
authorized  at  the  time  this  Committee  was  appointed,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
for  final  discussion  of  the  matters  intrusted  to  them  imtil  the 
assembling  of  the  Department  here,  it  seemed  best  to  have 
printed  only  the  proposed  form  or  schedule. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  form  for  school  financial  reports 
could  be  presented  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
everyone.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  most  persons  would  agree  on  nearly  all  important  items, 
and  that  an  agreement  should  be  made  thruout.  even 
tho,  to  some,  the  classification  of  a  few  minor  items  may 
seem  arbitrary  or  incorrect. 

While  local  conditions  enter  into  necessities  for  expense 
in  any  public-school  system,  yet  one  of  the  most  useful  means 
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of  estimating  proper  expenditures,  and  the  necessity  for 
particular  expenditures,  should  be  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
financial  school  reports  of  other  similar  cities  or  districts. 
As  these  reports  are  at  present  made,  they  are  of  little  use 
in  this  respect.  Items  given  in  one  report  are  omitted  from 
another.  Items  of  income  or  outgo  are  differently  grouped 
in  different  reports,  and  the  statement  is  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  items  for  the  purpose  of 
reclassification.  In  getting  the  cost  of  education  per  child, 
different  items  are  put  into  the  total  cost  of  education,  which 
forms  the  dividend,  while  sometimes  the  divisor  is  the  num- 
ber enrolled,  sometimes  the  average  number  in  daily  mem- 
l^ership,  sometimes  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance. 

One  of  the  chief  studies  of  a  wise  administrator  of  schools 
is  to  make  the  cost  of  education  per  child  as  low  as  consistent 
with  the  best  service.  Attention  to  this  and  to  a  comparative 
study  of  reports  for  a  period  of  years,  now  that  most  of  our 
school  systems  have  become  established  on  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar plan,  should  give  an  idea  of  the  average  or  normal  cost 
of  education  per  child.  Having  this,  the  manager  of  schools 
ma\  know  how  expense  in  his  system  differs  from  this  normal 
standard,  and,  if  not  normal,  why  it  is  above  or  below.  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  arrived  at,  however,  until  the  same 
items  are  included  when  computing  cost  of  education,  and 
the  same  divisor  is  used  in  obtaining  the  average.  By  care- 
ful comparative  study  railroad  men  know  the  average  cost 
of  hauling  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  cost  per  mile  of 
transporting  a  passenger.  Those  administering  schools 
should  be  as  well  informed  upon  the  cost  of  education. 

The  two  things  one  studying  a  report  of  school  finances 
most  desires  to  know  are,  first,  the  rate  of  direct  local  taxa- 
tion for  schools  borne  by  the  community  reporting,  and  sec- 
ond, the  average  cost  per  child  per  year  for  the  usual  educa- 
tional exj>enses.  There  are  many  items  which,  when  given, 
are  explanatory  of  these  two  and  serve  to  correct  the  infer- 
ences which  might  be  drawn  from  a  bald  statement  of  them. 
There  are  also  manv  items,  not  directlv  related,  which  aid  to 
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give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  conditions  surrounding  tlie 
school  organization  reporting. 

In  arranging  the  proposed  form,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  group  items  so  that  the  two  prime  facts  which  such  a  re- 
port may  show  may  be  easily  determined;  and  to  give,  in 
addition,  information  of  interest  and  use  in  such  comparative 
study  of  income,  outgo,  and  conditions  as  those  charged  with 
the  management  of  school  systems  find  it  profitable  to  make. 

The  heading  of  the  blank  form  was,  at  the  suggestion  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  made  to  cover  cities,  school  dis- 
tricts, or  school  corporations.  In  some  cases  the  city  and 
the  school  district  have  the  same  boundaries;  in  other  cases 
the  school  district  covers  territory  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  city;  in  some  cases  the  title  varies,  and  the  school 
district  is  called  a  school  corporation.  The  proposed  head- 
ing will  permit  the  form  to  be  used  not  only  for  cities  but  for 
any  school  district,  or  for  any  form  of  organization  the  jnir- 
pose  of  which  is  to  carry  on  public  schools. 

Taking  up  the  items  of  the  form,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  serve  to 
show  the  rate  of  local  school  tax,  and  to  determine  how  this 
rate  in  one  system  of  schools  compares  with  that  in  another. 
Ilie  prof>ortion  of  the  true  value  at  which  property  is  as- 
sessed for  purposes  of  taxation  varies  so  in  dififerent  States 
and  different  cities  that  all  of  these  items  are  necessary  that 
a  compari.son  may  be  made.  A  tax  of  seven  mills  on  the 
dollar,  where  property  is,  as  in  some  cases,  valued  for  taxa- 
tion at  only  one-tenth  of  its  actual  value,  is  really  much  lower 
than  a  tax  of  four  mills  in  a  city  where  property  is  valued  for 
taxation  at  two-fifths  its  actual  value.  The  tax  of  seven  mills 
on  the  one-tenth  valuation  might  be  increased,  on  the  same 
valuation,  to  a  tax  of  sixteen  mills  before  it  would  be  as  great 
in  reality  as  the  four-mill  tax  on  the  two-fifths  valuation.  A 
tax  of  six  mills  on  the  dollar,  where  property  is  assessed  at 
one-fourth  its  actual  value,  is  in  reality  only  one-half  as  great 
as  a  tax  of  three  mills  where  property  is  assessed,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  some  other  States,  at  its  full  actual  value. 
With  the  figures  given  in  i,  2,  and  3,  valuation  and  tax  rate 
may  be  reduced  to  a  common  basis,  and  fairly  compared. 
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Under  the  head  of  receipts,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
sources  of  income  are  separated.  The  ordinary  sources, 
items  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  serve  to  explain  each  other,  and  also 
to  explain  No.  3.  In  some  States  little  or  nothing  is  received 
from  State  distribution  or  funds;  on  the  other  hand,  in  at 
least  one  commonweath,  this  State  school  fund  is  so  gen- 
erously endowed  that  with  prudent  care  it  should,  in  the 
future,  carry  a  large  part  of  the  expense  for  public  education. 
Where  this  source  of  income  is  large,  the  necessity  for  local 
taxation  is  correspondingly  reduced.  In  cases  where  the 
county  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  as  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tion, the  necessity  for  tax  in  the  local  school  district  is  like- 
wise lessened.  In  many  cases  the  amount  received  into  the 
school  fund  from  fines,  licenses,  and  penalties  is  inconsider- 
able. On  the  other  hand  this  source  of  revenue  is  sometimes 
large — in  some  cases  even  providing  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  Where 
such  a  condition  as  this  exists,  the  necessity  for  taxation,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  materially  reduced.  Cities  or  districts 
sometimes  have  unusual  or  temporary  sources  of  income: 
gifts  or  bequests,  interest  on  permanently  invested  funds, 
tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  etc.  These  items,  indicated 
in  No.  8,  serve  to  put  all  the  facts  before  the  reader  of  the 
report. 

Receipts  from  money  borrowed  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
are  not  normal  or  regular  sources  of  income.  The  receipts 
from  sales  of  bonds  are  generally  to  be  applied  to  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  usually  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection 
of  buildings.  Income  from  loans  is  a  temporary  makeshift. 
Nevertheless  these  two  items  must  be  reported  to  give  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  situation. 

Expenditures  seem  to  fall  into  three  classes:  The  usual 
current  expenditures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools;  expenditures  for  sites,  buildings,  permanent  im- 
provements, and  equipment;  other  expenditures  which,  for 
various  reasons,  are  not  put  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
classes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  first  of  these  classes  is 
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by  far  the  most  important,  for  it  would  probably  be  conceded 
that  from  this  item  of  current  expenses  should  be  determined 
the  cost  of  education  per  child,  the  most  important  item  to  be 
shown.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  preparing  such  a  form  as 
is  here  proposed  are  met  in  the  attempt  to  agree  upon  the 
items  which  should  be  included  and  those  which  should  be 
excluded  from  item  No.  13.  Item  No.  12  is  simple,  includ- 
ing only  expense  for  regular  and  special  teachers,  and  for 
those  engaged  in  supervising  or  directing  the  work  of  in- 
struction. An  agreement  is  easily  reached  upon  most  of  the 
elements  making  up  the  total  in  No.  13.  Here  without 
doubt  belong  all  expenditures  for  salaries  of  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  board,  j^alaries  of  janitors,  fuel,  lights,  water  where 
this  is  purchased,  material  and  labor  for  ordinary  repairs  to 
buildings  and  premises,  the  care  of  grounds,  text-books 
where  these  are  owned  by  the  school  board,  school  stationery, 
school  su{)plies,  both  those  for  janitors  and  those  used  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  cartage  and  freight,  advertising,  election 
expenses,  school  census,  legal  exi>enses,  postage,  telegraph 
and  telephones,  etc.  Your  Committee  would  also  include 
sums  paid  for  rooms  or  ground  rented  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  include  rent  here  while 
excluding  interest  paid,  and  interest  estimated  on  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  used  for  school  purposes.  Rent,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  a  large  item,  and  it  seems  best  to  class  it  as 
current  expense. 

Actual  usage  as  to  items  included  in  "  cost  of  education  " 
varies  widely  in  different  cities.  Perhaps  in  one  case  only 
part  of  what  is  included  in  No.  12,  simply  the  expense  for 
teachers,  is  included.  In  another  city  the  cost  of  instruction 
and  supervision,  all  of  No.  12.  is  included,  and  this  is  reported 
as  "  cost  of  education."  Sometimes  to  these  items  is  added 
cost  of  janitors,  fuel,  and  school  supplies,  while  all  other 
items  are  omitted. 

It  has  been  urged  that  to  the  items  grouped  under  No.  13 
should  be  added  the  sums  paid  for  interest  and  also  a  sum  for 
interest,  estimated  at  the  current  rate  upon  the  value  of  all 
grounds  and  buildings  owned  by  the  school  district  and  used 
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for  school  purposes.  The  item  of  interest  paid  upon  bonds 
or  upon  temporary  loans  has  been  arbitrarily  excluded  from 
No.  13.  This  has  been  done  because  interest  is  not  directly 
an  expense  for  educational  ends;  because  in  many  cities  no 
debt  exists  and  no  interest  is  paid.  If  the  item  is  included, 
it  will  in  some  cities  weigh  unduly  in  the  showing  of  the  cost 
per  child.  Whether  school  buildings  and  grounds  shall  be 
purchased  by  direct  appropriations  of  funds  from  the  school 
treasury,  or  by  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  is  a  mat- 
ter regulated  by  each  community  for  itself,  under  State  laws, 
and  one  plan  or  the  other  is  followed  as  the  particular  com- 
munity considers  advantageous.  The  matter  is  largely  out 
of  the  management  or  control  of  those  directly  charged  with 
-administering  the  schools.  Your  Committee  have,  there- 
fore, recommended  this  exclusion. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  including  in  No.  13 
the  interest  upon  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  sites  and 
permanent  equipment.  While  it  is  true  that  the  community 
is  permanently  deprived  of  the  use  for  other  purposes  of  the 
sums  invested,  its  inclusion  would  be  a  wide  departure  from 
any  prevailing  usage.  Estimates  of  the  value  upon  which 
interest  should  be  computed  would  vary  largely,  as  one  per- 
son after  another  in  different  years  was  called  upon  to  make 
the  estimate,  and  the  item  would  become  a  variable  factor, 
causing  apparent  cost  of  education  to  show  strange  increase 
or  decrease.  Your  Committee  have,  therefore,  considered  it 
wiser  to  exclude  both  interest  paid  and  interest  estimated 
from  "  cost  of  education." 

Items  14  to  19,  inclusive,  show  permanent  investments  in 
plant.  The  items  are  separated  because  it  is  desirable  to 
know  amounts  expended  for  each  purpose.  Some  little 
perplexity  may  arise  in  classifying  expenditures  under  Nos. 
16  and  17.  Probably  window  poles  and  shades  and  carpets 
should  go  under  16,  while  door  mats  should  go  with  brooms 
under  13.  The  repairing  or  replacing  of  shades  should  prob- 
ably go  under  13  also.  Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  with  all 
original  fitting  up  of  laboratories  and  workrooms,  as  well  as 
additions  of  permanent  pieces  of  apparatus,  belong  under  17, 
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while  the  repair  of  apparatus  and  the  replacement  of  the  daily 
consumption  and  small  breakage  of  laboratory  material  and 
utensils  should  be  counted  under  13,  as  should  rebinding  and 
repairs  of  library  and  reference  books.  Bookcases,  etc.,  an 
improved  heating  plant,  a  new  system  of  ventilation  put  into 
a  building,  fall  naturally  under  19. 

Items  20,  21,  and  22,  not  placed  with  either  of  the  fore- 
going classes  of  expenditure,  are  desirable  for  information, 
and  are  therefore  included. 

Altho  this  form  for  report  does  not  resemble  a  book- 
keeper's balance  sheet  or  exhibit,  yet  item  24  is  desired  as 
a  matter  of  information,  as  is  also  item  27.  Items  25  and 
26  are  necessary  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  item  24.  Items  28  and  31  are  also  desired  as 
items  of  information,  important  as  giving  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation  which  exists  in  the  reporting  district.  Nos.  29 
and  30  modify  considerably  the  significance  of  28. 

Items  32.  33,  and  34  give  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  ordinary  schools,  free  from  complications  with  the 
unusual  schools  indicated  in  the.se  items.  They  also  give 
information  as  to  what  extraordinary  educational  responsi- 
bilities are  assumed  by  the  community. 

Item  35  is  inserted  simply  as  information  often  desired  but 
frequently  omitted  from  school  rep>orts. 

Item  36  sheds  light  on  the  item  following,  and  both  of 
them  are  things  well  to  be  known  when  considering  items  38, 
39,  and  40.  These  facts  are  not  all  strictly  related  to 
finances,  but  help  in  a  view  of  the  whole  situation.  They 
should  often  be  borne  in  mind  as  correctives  when  consider- 
ing items  3  and  44. 

Items  41,  42,  and  43  bear  the  same  relation  to  40  that  32, 
33,  and  34  do  to  the  sum  of  12  and  13.  They  permit  the 
cost  of  education  for  the  common  schools  to  be  separated 
and  computed  apart  from  that  of  the  schools  for  special 
classes  or  purposes  indicated  in  41,  42,  and  43. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  criticism  of  the  selection  of  No.  40 
as  the  divisor  in  obtaining  No.  44.  Both  No.  38  and  No. 
39  were  considered. 
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No.  38  varies  so  in  different  cities  in  proportion  to  the 
school  population,  and  the  average  number  of  days  each 
pupil  enrolled  is  in  attendance  during  the  year  varies  so  that 
this  does  not  seem  to  provide  a  divisor  that  is  in  any  degree 
stable  or  reliable.  Neither  does  the  enrollment,  in  any  great 
degree,  determine  the  number  of  teachers  or  the  school  ac- 
commodations necessary. 

For  many  reasons  No.  39  seems  the  most  suitable  divisor. 
If  computed  in  a  uniform  manner,  the  figures  showing  num- 
ber in  average  daily  membership  would  most  nearly  show  the 
requirements  for  schoolrooms,  furniture,  supplies,  and 
teachers.  But  it  is  not  true  that  these  figures  are  obtained 
by  the  same  processes,  or  based  upon  the  same  facts  in  dif- 
ferent school  systems.  Usage  varies  so  in  computing  mem- 
bership in  different  schools,  pupils  in  some  cases  being 
counted  as  members  of  the  schools  when  in  other  cities  the 
same  state  of  facts  would  cause  the  child  to  be  considered  as 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  schools,  that  fair  comparison  is 
not  apparently  practicable  by  the  use  of  this  divisor. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  divisor  as  little 
subject  to  misunderstanding  as  possible,  and  one  based  upon 
facts  which  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  everywhere,  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  members  believe  this  is  provided 
by  item  40,  and  we  have  therefore  made  that  item  the 
divisor  to  be  used,  in  connection  with  items  12  and  13.  to 
obtain  what  shall  be  known  as  the  "  cost  of  education." 

Your  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  accompany- 
ing form  for  reports  of  cities  or  school  districts  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  uniform  financial  reports  by  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  CITY 

(or  School  District  or  School  Corporation) 
of for  the  year  ending i8 


Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  the  city 
(or  school  district  or  corporation) 

Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  city  (or  school 
district  or  corporation) 

Rate  of  school  tax  levied  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  of  city  (or  district  or  corporation). . . 
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RECEIPTS. 

4.  Received  from  State  apportionment  or  taxes 

5.  Received  from  county  apportionment  or  taxes. . . 

6.  Received  from  city  (or  school  district  or  corpora- 

tion) taxes 

7.  Received  from  fines,  licenses,  penalties,  etc 

8.  Received  from  all  other  sources  except  loans  and 

bond  sales.  (Specify  difTerent  sources) $. 


9.     Received  from  loans 

10.  Received  from  bond  sales. 

11.  Total  receipts,  all  sources. 


EXPENDITURES. 

12.  Paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors.    . . 

13.  Paid  for  other  current  expenses,  excluding  interest: 

Salaries  of  officers 

Janitors 

Fuel  and  lights 

Text-books,  including  drawing  and  copy  books 

Stationery 

Other  school  supplies 

Ordinary  repairs  to  buildings,  etc 

All  other  items  of   current  expense.     (Specify 
items) 

14.  Paid  for  sites 

15.  Paid  for  additions  and  new  buildings 

16.  Paid  for  permanent  furnishings  and  furniture.. . . 

17.  Paid  for  permanent  equipment  for  manual  train- 

ing, science  laboratories,  etc 

18.  Paid  for  reference  and  library  books 

19.  Paid  for  all  other  permanent  improvements  such 

as  grading,  paving,  etc.  (Specify  different  ex- 
penditures)   


20.  Paid  for  interest 

21.  Paid  on  principal  of  loans 

22.  Paid  on  principal  of  bonded  debt 

23.  Total  paid  out,  all  purposes 

24.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 

25.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  fund  for 

sites  and  buildings.     (Included  in  24) 

26.  Cash   on  hand  at  beginning  of   year  in  sinking 

fund.     (Included  in  24) 

27.  Warrants  outstanding,  beginning  of  year 

28.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year 

29.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  fund  for  sites  and 

buildings.      (Included  in  28) 

30.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year   in  sinking  fund. 

(Included  in  28) 
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31     Warrants  outstanding  at  end  of  year 

32.  Paid    current   expenses,    evening   sciiools.      (In- 

cluded in  12  and  13) 

33.  Paid  current  expenses  teachers'  training  schools. 

(Included  in  12  and  13) 

34.  Paid  current  expenses,  schools  for  defectives  or 

other  special  schools.     (Included  in  12  and  13. 
Specify  different  schools) 

35.  Bonded  school  debt  of  city  (or  school  district  or 

corporation)  at  end  of  year 

36.  Population  of  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

37.  Persons  of   school    age, to years,    in 

city  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

38.  Number  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools 

3g.     Average  number  in  daily  membership,  all  schools 

40.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  all  schools 

41.  Average    number    in     daily    attendance,     night 

schools.     (Included  in  40) 

42.  Average    number    in  daily  attendance,  teachers' 

training  schools.     (Included  in  40.) 

43.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  schools  for 

defectives  or  other  special  schools.     (Includeil 
in  40.     Specify  different  schools) 

44.  Annual  cost  of   education    per    pupil.     (Sum  of 

Nos.  12  and  13  divided  by  No.  40) 


Your  Committee  find  it  impracticable,  without  more 
time  than  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  its  members,  to  present 
a  suitable  form  of  report  showing  the  important  facts  as  to 
finances  of  State  schools  and  educational  institutions  other 
than  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carroll  G.    Pearse,  Chairman, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha,  Ned. 
W.   W.   Stetson, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Augusta,  Me. 

C.  A.   Babcock, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Charles.    M.   Jordan, 

Superintetidetit  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  M.   Geeting, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioti,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
John  R.   Kirk, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  fefferson  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.    Prettyman, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Annapolis,  Md. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE    LIMITATIONS   OF    MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Gore's  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  Febru- 
ary Review  is  so  apt  to  mislead  the  non-mathematical  reader 
that  it  seems  unwise  to  let  it  pass  without  comment.  A  dis- 
cussion of  his  first  and  second  limitations  would  involve 
mathematical  details  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
but  his  treatment  of  infinity  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  subject 
of  discussion. 

It  is  at  once  admitted  that  mathematicians  use  the  phrases 
concerning  infinity  which  Professor  Gore  uses.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  text-books  which 
give  Professor  (iore's  interpretation  of  some  or  all  of  these 
phrases.  lUit  this  interpretation  is  not  that  usually  held  by 
mathematicians. 

When  the  student  leaves  arithmetic  for  algebra,  he  leaves 
the  field  of  the  special  problem  for  that  of  the  general  discus- 
sion. He  learns  that  multitudes  of  operations  may  be  in- 
cluded under  a  single  formula.  For  example  "^  =^  c  repre- 
sents all  possible  cases  of  division.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  formula  when  one  or  more  of  the  quantities  contained 
in  it  are  zero?  The  answer  is  that  these  are  anomalous  forms 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  definitions  of  divi.sion,  have 
no  meaning  whatever.  They  may,  however,  be  used  as  sym- 
bols of  certain  important  truths.  "  The  dividend  remaining 
constant,  the  quotient  may  be  made  larger  than  any  given 
number,  however  large,  by  making  the  divisor  small 
enough  "  is  an  important  truth  of  such  frequent  application 
as  to  demand  a  more  condensed  statement.  Mathematicians 
are  accustomed  to  express  it  in  the  following  ways: 

(i)  The  dividend  remaining  constant,  the  quotient  tends 
to  infinity  as  the  divisor  tends  to  zero;  or 

(2)  Limit,.,  H  =00;  or  (3)  f  oo 
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But  all  of  these  are  mere  abbreviations,  short-hand  expres- 
sions for  the  longer  statement  used  above.  There  is  no 
thought  of  a  quantity  "  smaller  than  a  quantity  can  possibly 
be,"  or  of  "values  greater  than  any  attainable  value";  and 
no  juggling  with  an  evasive  symbol.  There  is  only  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  which  every  science  claims  of  giving  to  the 
terms  which  it  employs  a  technical  definition  differing  from 
the  colloquial  use. 

In  other  words,  the  mathematician,  when  he  attempts  to 
generalize  even  the  most  simple  statements,  finds  that  there 
are  special  cases  to  which  the  ordinary  wording  of  the  gen- 
eral staternent  will  not  apply.  He  must  therefore  either  ac- 
company every  general  statement  with  a  list  of  exceptions, 
or  must  so  define  the  terms  of  his  general  statement  as  to 
include  the  special  cases.  For  example,  the  general  state- 
ment, '*  ax'-  -f  2.hx  -f-  c  =  o  is  satisfied  for  two  values  cA  x" 
has  the  following  list  of  exceptions: 

when  h^  —  ac  is  negative,  no  real  values, 

when  h^  ^=  ac,  only  one  value, 

when  c  is  zero,  one  value  is  zero, 

when  b  and  c  are  zero,  both  values  are  zero, 

when  a  is  zero,  only  one  value, 

when  a  and  b  are  zero,  no  value ; 
and  every  quadratic  used  must  i)e  tested  for  each  of  these 
exceptional  cases.  But  all  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  u.se 
of  "  values  "  in  a  technical  sense  by  which  it  is  made  to  in- 
clude zero,  infinity,  and  imaginaries,  while  "  two  values  " 
is  understood  to  include  the  special  case  of  a  pair  of  equal 
values.  No  error  is  introduced,  because  the  mathematician 
who  uses  the  general  statement  uses  it  always  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  technical  meaning. 

The  phrases  which  Professor  Gore  quotes  employ  the 
word  infinity  in  some  such  technical  sense.  We  have  the 
general  theorem.  "  A  straight  line  thru  a  point  C  inter- 
sects a  straight  line  AB  in  one  and  only  one  point."  The 
exceptional  case  is  that  of  parallelism.  It  is  studied  by  ex- 
aiming  the  condition  of  things  as  the  line  thru  C  tends 
to  the  parallel  position,  and  the  following  results  are 
established: 
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a.  "  As  the  line  thru  C  tends  to  paralleHsm  the  point 
of  intersection  recedes  indefinitely." 

b.  "  The  limiting  position  of  the  line  thni  C  is  the 
same,  no  matter  in  which  direction  the  point  of  intersection 
recedes." 

Now.  giving  to  infinity  a  purely  technical  definition,  we  say 
for  (a),  ■'  Parallel  lines  intersect  at  infinity,"  and  for  (6), 
"  Plus  and  minus  infinity  correspond  to  a  single  position  of 
the  intersecting  line;  and  therefore,  in  all  questions  concerned 
unth  the  intersection  of  lines,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single 
point,"  and  on  this  basis  our  general  theorem  is  true  without 
exception. 

Similarly,  "  A  parabola  meets  its  axis  at  infinity  "  is  the 
technical  phrase  for  *'  If  a  line  thru  the  vertex  of  a  parab- 
ola tends  to  coincidence  with  the  axis,  its  second  intersection 
with  the  curve  recedes  indefinitely." 

There  is  nothing  "  uncanny  "  in  all  this.  Zero  does  not 
"  coquet  "  with  anything.  The  limitations  under  which 
zero  and  infinity  may  be  used  are  sharply  defined  and  the 
results  of  such  use  are  entirely  reliable. 

As  to  the  professor's  conclusion  that  mathematics  can  deal 
only  with  quantities,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  algebraic  processes  do  not  find  their  justi- 
cation  in  the  quantitative  character  of  the  symbols  used,  but 
are  equally  applicable  to  any  symbols  which  obey  the  funda- 
mental laws.'  A  special  example  of  such  non-quantitative 
work  is  the  application  of  the  l)inomial  theorem  and  the 
processes  of  factoring  to  differential  operators. 

W.  H.  Maltbie 
The  Woman's  College, 
Haltimore,  Md. 


Professor  Gore  of  the  Columbian  University  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  advanced  scholarship  to  hold  up  cer- 
tain conclusions  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  public 
ridicule,  without  sufficiently  explaining  the  real  mean- 
ing attached  thereunto  by  those  who  use  them.  It  appears 
to  me  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  oldest  of  the  sciences  is 
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unfortunate.  The  object  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to  warn 
the  unwary  against  pitfalls,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
mankind  will  ever  be  led  into  serious  error  owing  to  some 
apparently  absurd  mathematical  statements  which  the  learned 
author  quotes.  There  is  no  pressing  danger  that,  re- 
gardless of  common  sense,  "  Our  disheveled  mathemati- 
cians "  will  attempt  "  to  keep  their  back  hair  in  order  without 
the  use  of  a  looking  glass."  On  the  other  hand,  to  cite  a 
number  of  seeming  absurdities,  without  fully  explaining  the 
very  particular  sense  which  should  be  attached  to  the  words 
and  phrases  employed,  may  do  positive  harm,  by  creating  an 
incorrect  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  inwardness  of  mathematical  language. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  a  mathematician 
makes  some  seemingly  wild  and  incredible  statement, he  is  not 
deceived  himself,  nor  is  he  attempting  to  impose  upon  a  cred- 
ulous public:  he  is  merely  stating  in  abbreviated  form  a  truth, 
the  full  expression  of  which  requires  a  much  longer  and  more 
elaborate  enunciation,  h'or  instance,  it  is  frequently  said  in 
modern  geometry  that  all  circles  in  the  .same  plane  have  two 
points  in  common.  Such  is  the  short  form  for  expressing 
the  following  theorem:  "  Lines  thru  the  center  of  any 
circle  parallel  to  the  pencil  of  conjugate  diameters  at  the 
center  of  any  other  circle  in  the  same  plane,  form  the  pencil 
in  elliptic  involution  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  given 
circle."  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  serious  error  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  former  condensed  statement,  while  the  practi- 
cal advantage  is  manifest. 

After  giving  (p.  166)  an  irreproachable  statement  as  to  the 
inexact  nature  of  zero  and  infinity  Professor  Gore  goes  on  to 
give,  without  adequate  explanation,  a  number  of  geometrical 
paradoxes,  more  or  less  dependent  thereupon.  He  describes 
the  second  intersection  of  a  parabola  with  its  axis  as  "  an 
important  point  which  is  in  two  places  at  once.  It  is  re- 
quired continually  to  recede  from  its  axis,  yet  when  it 
reaches  an  infinite  distance,  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  con- 
tinues in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis."  This  statement 
is  amplified  by  allusions  to  Orestes,  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  and 
"  the  refining  influence  of  infinity,"  the  significance  of  which 
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the  present  writer  has  not.  so  far.  been  able  to  discover.  But, 
as  before,  the  absurdity  arises  merely  from  our  using  a  short 
and  convenient  form  of  words  in  place  of  a  long  and  cumber- 
some one.  By  saying  that  the  extreme  point  of  a  parabola 
is  on  the  axis,  yet  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it,  we  mean  that 
as  a  point  recedes  from  the  vertex,  both  ordinate  and  abscissa 
increase,  but  at  such  different  rates  that  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  approaches  zero  as  a  limit,  as  does  the 
slope  of  the  radius  vector  to  the  point  from  the  vertex.  Why 
not,  then,  use  the  shorter  statement,  when  we  can  always 
explain  our  real  meaning? 

On  p.  167  Professor  Gore  says:  "  This  infinity  has  still  an- 
other peculiarity  and  that  is,  its  positive  value  is  equal  to  its 
negative  value."  The  following  would  seem  to  be  the  real 
meaning:  "  If  in  any  function,  one  of  the  expressions  in- 
volved increases  indefinitely  in  either  the  positive  or  the 
negative  scale,  the  values  of  the  other  expressions  have  an 
indefinitely  decreasing  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  function." 
Or  this:  "  If  two  fractions  differ  only  in  the  signs  of  their 
denominators,  both  approach  zero  as  a  limit,  if  the  denomi- 
nators increase  indefinitely  in  absolute  value,  while  the 
numerators  remain  constant.  As  the  effects  of  plus  infinity 
and  minus  infinity  are  the  same  upon  finite  numbers,  they 
are,  for  some  purposes,  indistinguishable." 

Professor  Gore  becomes  facetious  over  the  idea  that  a 
straight  line  may  be  a  closed  curve.  At  the  outset,  be  it 
noticed  that  no  man  has  yet  seen  the  whole  of  any  straight 
line,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  human  beings  should  ever  be 
able  to  apprehend  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  such  a 
line.  We  have,  then,  absolutely  no  way  of  determining 
whether  a  straight  line  is,  or  is  not,  a  closed  curve,  nor  can  our 
opinion  upon  this  point  alter  in  the  least  the  nature  of  such 
portions  of  straight  lines  as  come  under  our  notice.  If 
rpathematicians  find  it  convenient  to  assume  that  a  straight 
line  is  unicunsal,  why  should  not  they  do  so?  The  fact  that 
the  description  of  the  entire  circuit  is  an  unsolved  problem  in 
rapid  transit  does  not  affect  the  theoretical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  least.  Yet  if  the  idea  is  still  strange  and  repug- 
nant, we  may  look  upon  the  definition  of  a  straight  line  as  a 
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closed  curve,  as  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  following 
evident  remark:  "The  points  upon  a  straight  line  infinitely 
far  away  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  geometry  indistinguishable,  in  that  they  enter  only 
in  such  problems  as  the  intersection  of  parallel  lines,  while 
it  is  immaterial  in  which  of  the  two  directions  we  suppose 
such  intersection  to  lie." 

On  p.  168  Professor  Gore  says:  "This  is  another  way  of 
stating  the  third  limitation,  that  mathematics  must  deal  with 
quantities."  Unless  the  word  "  quantities "  is  used  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  this  remark  is  open  to  grave  question. 
Exactly  what  are  the  quantities  involved  in  the  algebra  of 
logic,  or  the  synthetic  theory  of  the  projective  properties 
of  plane  curves?  Says  C.  S.  Peirce,  in  an  article  on  "  The 
logic  of  mathematics  "  (Educational  Review,  March,  1898, 
p.  216),  "  Altho,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  all  mathematics 
is  a  science  of  quantity,  yet  it  is  true  that  all  mathematics 
makes  use  of  a  scaffolding  altogether  analogous  to  quantity." 
More  radical  is  the  definition  of  the  greatest  of  American 
mathematicians,  Benjamin  Peirce,  quoted  in  the  same 
article,  five  pages  before:  "  The  science  which  draws  necessary 
conclusions  "  is  his  terse  description.  Or  take  Professor 
George  Chrystal  in  the  article  "  Mathematics  "  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Brifarmica:  "  Any  conception  which  is  definitely  and 
completely  determined  by  a  finite  number  of  specifica- 
tions ...  is  a  mathematical  conception.  Mathematics  has 
for  its  object  to  develop  the  consequences  involved  in  a  group 
of  mathematical  conceptions." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  searching 
for  limitation  of  mathematics,  Professor  Gore  does  not  con- 
sider logic.  Perhaps  this  omission  is  intentional,  for  in  a 
work  on  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  which  the  learned  author 
has  lately  published,  he  has  defined  parallel  lines  as  "  lines 
which  lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  cannot  meet  nor  approach 
one  another,  however  far  they  may  be  produced."  Without 
further  definition,  we  read  two  pages  later,  in  the  proof  of  the 
equality  of  alternate-interior  angles:  "The  line  AB  and  CD, 
being  parallel,  have  the  same  direction." 

Julian   L.   Coolidge 

Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

La  fatigue  intellectuelle — Par  A.   Binet  et  V.  Henri  (Biblioth^que  de  Peda- 
gogic et  de  Psychologic).     Paris:  Schleicher  Frircs,  1898.     338  p.     7  fr.  50c. 

No  one  educational  que::tion  has  been  more  thoroly 
investigated  or  more  widely  discussed  during  the  past  dozen 
years  than  that  of  school  fatigue.  All  sorts  of  methods  have 
been  employed — counting  the  letters  in  given  paragraphs, 
adding  and  multiplying  numbers,  reading  aloud,  and  writing 
from  dictation;  and  instruments  both  numerous  and  compli- 
cated— ergographs  and  sphygmographs,  aesthesiometers  and 
dynamometers — have  been  devised  in  order  to  give  exact 
mathematical  measurements  of  fatigue-effects.  A  book,  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  experimental  work  and  a  description  of  the 
methods  employed  in  obtaining  the  results,  has  long  been 
needed;  and  this  need  has  been  very  acceptably  supplied  by 
Professor  Alfred  Binet  of  the  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne) 
and  M.  Victor  Henri  in  their  new  book  on  mental  fatigue. 
One  gets  here  in  reasonably  concise  form  the  labors  of  many 
investigators.  Besides  the  considerable  researches  of  Binet 
and  Henri,  those  of  Fere,  Courtier,  Vaschide,  and  Grasset  in 
France;  Lombard.  Delabarre,  MacDougall,  Gilbert,  and  Miss 
Holmes  in  America;  Mosso,  Maggiora,  and  Patriz^i  in  Italy, 
and  the  long  list  of  German  investigators — Kraepelin. 
Ebbinghaus,  Burgerstein,  Griesbach,  Friedrich,  Kemsies. 
Amberg.  Leser,  Richter,  and  others.  The  authors  rightly 
state  in  the  introductory  chapter  that  .something  more  vital 
than  literary  citations  from  ancient  writers,  and  something 
more  exact  than  exhortations  and  opinions,  must  be  brought 
to  the  foreground  before  the  burning  questions  of  pedagogy 
can  be  solved.  Observation  and  experiment,  they  believe, 
suggest  the  most  feasible  basis  of  .solution.  Experiments 
must  be  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  performed  in  psychological 
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laboratories  upon  a  limited  number  of  persons,  by  trained 
experimenters,  using  complicated  and  exact  apparatus,  and 
(2)  those  made  in  schools  with  reasonably  exact  methods 
upon  a  large  number  of  children. 

In  discussing  the  physiological  effects  of  mental  work  the 
authors  note:  (i)  Its  influence  on  the  heart,  showing  accelera- 
tion in  pulsations,  irregularity  in  rhythm,  and  loss  of  propul- 
sive power.  (2)  The  effect  on  capillary  circulation.  Here 
the  authors  agree  wath  Patrizzi  (and  differ  with  Mosso)  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  has  much  less  influence  on 
mental  work  than  has  hitherto  been  suppo.sed.  (3)  Influence 
on  blood  pressure.  Experiments  indicate  considerable  in- 
crease, especially  in  the  performance  of  mathematical  work. 
(4)  Effect  of  mental  work  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  studies  of  Lombard.  Gray,  and  Broca  show  that  the 
temperature  of  the  brain  is  not  the  same  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  that  the  height  of  temperature  is  greater  in  the  left  part 
of  the  l)rain  than  the  right  during,  and  immediately  after,  sus- 
tained mental  work.  (5)  Effect  on  respiration.  Marked 
differences  are  noted  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced, dependent  largely,  as  Liebermeister  has  shown,  upon 
the  kind  of  mental  work  performed.  For  example,  a  physi- 
cian in  middle  life  exhaled  during  a  half  hour  15.62  gr. 
of  carbonic  acid  while  quietly  resting;  during  a  half  hour's 
singing,  20.82  gr. ;  reading  the  same  length  of  time,  18.33  &>*. ; 
and  sleeping  for  a  half  hour,  but  12.35  R^"-  (6)  Effect  on 
muscular  force.  This  chapter  brings  together  a  wide  range 
of  studies  made  on  muscular  fatigue  by  means  of  the  dyna- 
mometer and  ergograph.  The  investigations  l)v  Kraepelin 
have  already  been  summarized  in  this  Review  l)y  Dr.  Lukens 
(March,  1898),  and  those  by  Kemsies  I  reviewed  in  the  issue 
for  October,  1898.  (7)  Effect  of  mental  work  on  nutrition. 
Diminution  in  amount  of  food  consumed  is  shown  by  mental 
work.  Investigations  carried  on  in  two  French  normal 
schools — the  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women — show 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  October  the  men 
consumed  on  an  average  750  grams  of  bread  a  day  and  the 
women  550.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  men  con- 
sumed 200  grams  less  and  the  women  100  grams  less. 
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The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  psychological 
effects  of  mental  work.  The  investigations  of  Oehrn  and 
Kr.Tpclin  are  presented  in  great  detail.  Their  tests  included 
(i)  the  counting  of  letters  in  a  printed  text;  (2)  additions  of 
columns  of  figures  of  one  order;  (3)  writing  from  dictation; 
(4)  reading  aloud;  (5)  recalling  figures,  and  (6)  recalling  syl- 
lables. Practice,  however,  enters  so  largely  in  these  tests  as 
to  vitiate  the  results.  The  study  by  Amberg  is  cited  to  show 
the  effect  of  rest-periods,  differences  in  duration  and  kind  of 
work,  and  individual  differences.  When  there  was  a  rest- 
pause  between  two  half-hour  periods  of  adding,  there  was  an 
increase  of  six  per  cent,  over  the  amount  of  work  performed 
during  an  hour's  adding  without  any  rest.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  mental  work  on  reaction  time,  rapidity  in 
adding,  and  ability  to  recall  figures,  the  experiments  of  Bett- 
mann  are  lucidly  presented.  The  tests  were  made  after  two 
hours'  rapid  walking  and  one  hour's  adding  of  figures.  Re- 
action time  after  the  walk  showed  a  decrease  and  that  after 
the  adding  an  increase  in  time.  Memorizing  and  reading 
aloud  were  found  more  difficult  after  the  fatigue  of  adding, 
altho  more  figures  were  learned  and  more  additions  were 
made  after  the  adding  than  after  the  walk.  Bettmann's 
study  suggests — what  many  schoolmen  have  long  believed — 
that  gymnastics  and  other  physical  exercises  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  recreation  before  periods  of  sustained 
mental  work. 

The  need  of  frequent  recreation  periods  is  best  shown  by 
Fricdrich's  investigations  in  the  schools  of  Wiirzburg.  The 
results  of  his  study  .speak  in  no  uncertain  tones  on  the  utility 
of  school  recesses  in  counteracting  fatigue.  Briefly  sum- 
marized, his  results  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  School  work 
suffers  in  quality  with  the  length  of  the  school  session,  that 
done  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  being  uniformly  the  best 
and  that  at  the  close  the  poorest;  (2)  the  forenoon  work  is 
always  better  than  that  done  in  the  afternoon;  (3)  quality  of 
work  was  always  better  when  there  was  a  recess  during  the 
half  day.  and  (4)  still  better  when  the  half-day  session  had 
two  brief  recesses.  Gymnastics,  as  in  Bettmann's  study,  low- 
ered the  quality  of  the  mental  work,  hinting  that  with  young 
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and  growing  children  free  spontaneous  play  in  the  open  air 
is  the  best  method  of  recuperation. 

Two  chapters  in  the  book  are  given  to  the  study  of  fatigue 
l)y  computation  (used  by  Burgerstein)  and  of  recalling 
figures  (used  by  Ebbinghaus);  but  the  methods  and  results  of 
these  investigators  are  too  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Review  to  require  special  mention  here.  Of  great  interest, 
however,  is  the  method  of  determining  fatigue  by  tactile  sen- 
sibility. Gries1)ach,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  lately  sought  to 
measure  fatigue  by  the  least  perceptible  opening  of  the  points 
of  the  touch-dividers  (aesthesiometer).  He  found,  for 
example,  marked  reduction  in  tactile  sensibility  after  the  reci- 
tations in  mathematics  and  the  foreign  languages.  Slight 
variations  were  noted  in  dermal  sensitiveness  on  hohdays, 
whereas  on  school  days  the  variations  doubled  and  even 
trebled.  Wagner  at  Darmstadt  and  Vannod  in  Switzerland 
have  also  tested  for  fatigue  with  the  resthesiometer  and  they 
agree  in  the  main  with  (iriesbach,  while  Cattell  has  made 
similar  tests  and  fails  to  find  enlarged  sensation-areas  as  the 
result  of  mental  work. 

This  volume  on  mental  fatigue,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  on  the  applications  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion, to  be  edited  by  Binet  and  his  associates  at  the  Sorbonne. 
In  spite  of  the  technical  character  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
style  is  delightful  and  the  book  easy  reading.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  cuts,  tables,  and  curves,  and  the  print  is  very  fair; 
but  the  binding  is  wretched,  and  the  book  has  no  index.  A 
volume  on  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  .shortly  to  appear 
in  the  same  series. 

Will    S.    Monroe 

State  Normal  School, 

Westfield,  Mass. 


L'Instruzione  pubblica  in  Italia  nei   secoli,  VIII,  IX   e  X — Parte  prima — By 
GtuSEPPE  Salvioli.      Firenze  :  G.  C.  Sanson!,  i8g8.      131  p.     2L.  50c. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  general  his- 
torian with  difficulty  divorces  himself  from  national  preju- 
dices and  from  the  achievements  and  the  literature  of  his  own 
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people.  The  Schmids,  in  their  monumental  work,  have 
probably  succeeded  more  nearly  than  any  other  writers  in  do- 
ing this  for  the  history  of  education.  But  it  is  necessary  even 
with  that  work  to  supplement  certain  chapters,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  this  monograph  by  Professor  Salvioli  is  unhesita- 
tingly to  be  recommended.  In  Schmid  almo.st  nothing  is 
said  upon  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  Italy  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  and  this  little  volume  exactly 
fills  the  gap. 

The  work  has  its  origin  in  a  couple  of  articles  which  ap- 
p>eared  at  Florence,  in  the  Rirista  Europca  in  1879.  These 
have  been  entirely  recast  and  enlarged  and  now  appear  as  part 
of  the  Biblioteca  critica  della  Ictteratum  Italiami  at  present  ap- 
I>earing  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Torraca.  Written 
by  a  learned  jurist,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  legal  mind,  forti- 
fied with  authorities  from  original  and  often  contemporary 
sources,  argumentative  in  its  assertion  of  the  advanced  posi- 
tion held  by  Italy,  the  work  is  nevertheless  set  forth  in  that 
delightful  style  which  is  .so  often  found  even  in  scientific 
works  in  the  Romance  tongues.  The  present  part  is  devoted 
to  the  school  and  is  to  be  followed  by  another  which  shall  deal 
with  methods  of  instruction. 

Some  ju<lgment  of  the  work  can  be  formed  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  brief  which  the  author  holds  for  Italy  as  against 
the  admirers  of  Charlemagne.  Here  he  as.serts  that  C-harles 
had  his  inspiration  entirely  from  without  France,  and  notably 
from  the  South.  '"  In  una  parola,"  he  says  in  summing  up 
this  point,  "  il  gusto  della  cultura  fu  comunicato  a  Carlo- 
magno  da  un  anglo-sassone  come  Alcuino,  e  piu  dagli  italiani, 
dalla  nobilita  longobarda  e  dai  dotti  maestri  d'  Italia." 

Still  he  is  candid  in  not  attempting  to  conceal  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  he  freely  sets  forth  the  difficulties  of  the 
popes  in  improving  the  rural  schools,  owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate -State  of  the  clergy  of  the  time.  The  cathedral  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  less  trouble,  and  his  description  of 
these  seats  of  learning,  of  "  la  dignita  di  scholasticus,"  of  the 
double  schools,  "  schola  interior  per  i  giovanni  destinati  a  di- 
venir  monaci,  gli  oblati,"  and  the  exterior  schools  "  per  quelli 
che  si  avviavano  al  sacerdozio  secolare  e  pei  laici  in  genere." 
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In  the  second  of  the  two  chapters  the  author  discusses  the 
schools  in  the  various  cities,  beginning  with  Rome, 

•'  O  Roma  noljilis,  orbis  et  riomina 
Cunctarum  urbiimi  excellentissinia," 

as  one  of  the  poets  of  tliat  time  characterized  it;  and  he 
devotes  especial  attention  to  this  city  and  to  Pavia,  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Florence,  tho  dealing  with  the  other  prominent 
towns  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Sicily. 

So  scholarly  a  work  deserves  a  place  upon  the  book-shelves 
of  every  student  of  the  history  of  education. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 
Brockpori,  N.  Y. 


American  history  told  by  contemporaries — Eilited  by  Albkrt  Bushneu, 
FiART,  Professor  of  history  in  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I,  Era  of  Coloni- 
zation, 1492-1689.  xviii,  606  p.  Vol.  II,  Building  of  the  Republic,  1689-1783. 
xxi,  653  p.      New  York  and  London:  The  Macmilian  Company,  1897-98,  $2  each. 

No  one  in  recent  years  has  done  more  to  advance  the  sci- 
entific study  of  American  history  than  the  editor  of  these 
handsome  volumes.  Thoro  scholarship,  vigorous  thinking, 
incisive  expression,  and  a  systematic  methcKl  almost  unique, 
characterize  all  his  work.  He  has  been  an  able  and  aggres- 
sive advocate  of  the  modern  method  of  studying  history,  by 
which  the  student  is.  as  far  as  may  l)e  practicable,  led  to  the 
sources  themselves  and  taught  to  form  judgments  from  the 
actual  material  of  history,  and  not  from  the  interpretation 
which  someone  else  has  put  upon  that  material.  It  seems 
hardly  neces.sarA'  to  say  that  this  study  of  history  thru  the 
sources  is  the  true  scientific  method,  and  that,  while  it  may 
take  time  away  from  the  acquisition  of  that  miscellaneous 
string  of  supposed  facts  commonly  known  as  history,  it 
assists  the  student  who  follows  it  under  w'ise  guidance  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  real  facts  of  history  and  with  the  vast 
problems  that  grow  from  them.  The  necessity  for  teacher 
and  student  of  having  ready  access  to  official  documents  has 
led  to  the  publication  during  the  past  few  years  of  several  use- 
ful small  volumes  and  series  of  leaflets  containing  such  ma- 
terial for  the  field  of  American  historv.     Professor  Hart   has 
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not  duplicated  this  work,  but  has  opened  a  ricii  harvest  of 
contemporary  material  from  sources  not  readily  accessible, 
or  if  accessible  not  easily  separated  into  chaff  and  wheat.  In 
these  volumes  a  competent  editor  has  given  us  the  wheat. 

The  material  is  drawn  from  private  journals,  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  printed  articles,  official  reports,  and  pai>ers 
of  similar  character,  covering  a  wide  range  and  selected  be- 
cause of  some  Hght  thrown  by  their  contents  upon  the  life 
and  events  of  the  time.  Take,  for  example,  the  Loyalists  of 
the  Revolution.  We  have  in  the  second  volume  several 
documents  which  bring  out  more  clearly  the  facts  in  regard 
to  this  large  but  little  understood  body  of  the  provin- 
cials, upon  whom  the  hated  brand  of  "  Tory  "  has  been  fixed. 
There  is  an  example  of  a  recantation  by  a  Tory,  contained  in 
letters  passed  between  one  R.  H.  and  the  Delaware  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell 
relates  for  us  some  of  the  tribulations  of  an  arrested  Loyalist 
parson.  In  an  article  from  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  by  "  A 
Whig,"  is  a  type  of  the  violent  denunciation  of  the  Tories 
which  has  set  the  example  for  later  generations,  and  following 
it  the  pathetic  entries  in  the  diary  of  Samuel  Curwen  show  the 
other  side  of  the  picture — the  conscience  Loyalist,  suffering 
hardship  and  homesickness  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 
The  whole  field  of  American  history  from  1492  to  1783  is  di- 
vided into  topics  and  each  topic  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
with  many  side  lights.  Thus  we  have  in  the  first  volume 
groups  of  papers  on  the  Norse  and  Spanish,  English  and 
French  and  Dutch  discoveries;  on  the  reasons  for  and  regu- 
lation of  colonization,  and  on  the  emigrants;  and  finally  upon 
the  general  conditions  governing  colonization  in  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  English  colonies,  upon  each  of  the  colonies, 
and  upon  the  life  in  each  group.  In  the  second  volume  we 
find  material  for  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  three 
groups  of  colonies  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  studies  of  colonial  govern- 
ment grouped  under  the  topics  principles  of  English  con- 
trol, the  colonial  governor,  assemblies,  courts,  and  local 
government;  and  studies  of  colonial  life,  treated  under  the 
life  of  the  people,  commerce  and  currency,  intellectual  life. 
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religions  life,  slavery  and  servitude.  Intercolonial  relations 
of  the  French  and  English  colonies,  and  The  causes,  condi- 
tions, and  progress  of  the  Revolution,  with  The  accomplish- 
ment of  peace,  receive  similar  treatment,  each  of  these  topics 
being  judiciously  subdivided. 

A  laborious  task  of  this  kind,  so  well  done,  calls  only  for 
favorable  criticism.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  some  things  are 
omitted  which  might  have  had  a  place  in  the  collection,  but 
the  object  of  the  editor  was,  as  we  understand  it,  to  prepare 
not  a  Monumenta  America;  Historica,  but  a  set  of  usable 
volumes  for  student  and  teacher  in  school  and  college  and 
for  the  general  reader.  The  depth  and  range  of  his  studies 
have  made  him  exceptionally  competent  to  select;  he  has 
culled  carefully  suggestive  pieces  from  a  great  mass,  and  the 
result  is  a  l)ody  of  material  which  the  thoro  teacher  cannot 
afTord  to  be  without. 

The  eminently  practical  character  of  the  work  is  attested 
by  the  introductory  chapters,  for  teachers,  pupils,  students, 
and  libraries,  upon  sources  and  their  use.  Here  are  de- 
veloped with  many  practical  hints  regarding  the  right  use  of 
the  present  volumes,  the  editor's  well-digested  views  upon 
the  utility  of  the  study  of  historical  sources  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  profitably  done.  Here  again  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  work  of  one  who  speaks  by  authority  upon  the 
topics  he  has  chosen. 

Opposition  to  source-study  is  rapidly  disappearing  as 
knowledge  of  its  real  meaning  increases,  and  its  most  strenu- 
ous opponent  can  hardly  peruse  these  chapters  and  then  do 
a  little  gleaning  in  the  pages  that  follow  without  acknowl- 
edging that  there  is  something  in  source  study  after  all  which 
the  hackneyed  work  with  secondary  authors  fails  to  supply. 
Professor  Hart  justly  says  that  "  sources  are  the  basis  of  his- 
tory ";  and  that  "  as  utterances  of  men  living  when  they  were 
made,  sources  have  in  them  the  breath  of  human  life:  histoiy 
is  the  biology  of  human  conduct.  No  historical  question  can 
be  settled  without  an  appeal  to  the  sources,  or  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  character  of  the  actors  in  history."  He 
calls  attention  to  the  value  of  sources  in  fixing  the  memory  of 
events  that  would  otherwise  be  forgotten,  and  then  shows 
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that  he  is  not  a  one-sided  advocate  of  a  one-sided  method,  by 
saying:  *'  Hence  the  instructing  power  of  history  depends  in 
considerable  part  on  the  sources.  They  do  not  tell  all  their 
own  story;  they  need  to  be  arranged  and  set  in  order  by  the 
historian,  who  on  the  solid  piers  of  their  assurances  spans  his 
continuous  bridge  of  narrative.  But  there  are  two  sides  to 
history:  the  outward  events  in  their  succession  with  which 
secondary  historians  alone  can  deal;  and  the  inner  spirit  which 
is  revealed  only  by  the  sources." 

This  series  of  volumes  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  ally  in 
the  study  and  teaching  of  history.  Their  appearance  is  an 
evidence  of  the  thoro  scientific  spirit  of  the  American  histori- 
cal scholarship  of  to-day.  Their  general  use  will  be  an  evi- 
dence that  such  a  spirit  is  widely  disseminated,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  marking  the  way.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  mechanical  work  has  been  well  done.  Clear 
and  handsome  typography  and  a  binding  well  made  and  de- 
signed in  excellent  taste  in  the  blue  and  yellow' Continental 
colors,  make  the  books  an  attractive  addition  to  the  library. 

Edwin  A.  Start 
Tufts  Collkub,  Mass. 


MOTES   ON    NEW    BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Les  origines  de  la  psychologic  conteinporahie,  by  Professor 
Mercier  of  Louvain,  is  a  most  interesting  and  learned  discus- 
sion, from  a  strenuously  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  of  the 
significant  forces  and  tendencies  in  psychological  study  (Lou- 
vain:   Institute    Superieur   de    Philosophic,    1898.     476    p. 

3  fr.). Physical  geography,  by  Professor  Davis  of  Harvard 

and  Mr.  Snyder  of  Worcester  Academy,  is  a  strikingly  good 
and    well-ordered    text-book    (Boston:  Ginn    &    Co.,    1898. 

428  p.      Plates.      $140). Rettger's  Studies  in  advanced 

physiology  is  exceptionally  thoro  and  complete  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  the  illustrations  are  capital  (Terre  Haute,  Ind. : 
Inland  Publishing  Co.,  1898.  592  p.  $2.00). Democ- 
racy, a  study  of  gozernmenf,  by  Professor  Hyslop  of  Columbia 
University,  is  a  trenchant  and  stimulating  piece  of  writing. 
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the  tone  and  contents  of  which  are  plainly  intended  to  pro- 
voke lively  discussion  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

1898.  300  p.  $1.50). Elements  of  trigonometry,  by  Pro- 
fessors PhilHps  and  Strong  of  Yale,  puts  the  subject-matter 
clearly  and  in  condensed  form  (New  York:   Harper  &  Bros., 

1899.  138  p.  $1.00). Mr.  Bardeen  is  a  bom  story- 
teller, and  his  Commissioner  Hume,  a  story  of  Nezv  York 
schools,  abounds  in  pathos,  humor,  and  fidelity  to  human 
nature.  As  a  type  this  story  ought  to  be  widely  read,  and 
if  every  school  trustee  in  the  land  could  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  its  moral,  public  education  in  the  United 
States  would  receive  a  mighty  uplift.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  story  with  a  moral,  it  is  intensely  interesting  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  Gottlieb  Krottenthaler  is  a  character 
that  ought  to  live  (Syracuse.  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1899.  210 

p.     $1.00). The  question  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon 

body  is  the  subject  of  Jeanne  G.  Pennington's  Some  marked 
passages,  and  other  stories  (New    York:   Fords.   Howard   & 

Hulbert.    1898.     219  p.     $1.00). For  obtaining  a  clear 

and  general  idea  of  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt.  Walter  Scott 
Perry's  Egypt,  the  Land  of  the  temple  builders .  may  be  highly 
recommended.  It  will  be  invaluable  for  students  and 
teachers  of  the  history  of  art  (Boston,  New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago:    The  Prang  Educational  Co.,   1898.     249  p.): A 

Short  history  of  the  United  States  (312  p.)  and  a  Short  his- 
tory of  England  (178),  by  Mary  Piatt  Parmele,  are  well  and 
interestingly  written.  They  aim  at  a  comprehensive  view  of 
events  as  a  whole,  rather  than  with  details  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1898.  60  cents). English  litera- 
ture from  the  beginning  to  the  Norman  conquest,  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  is  a  repetition  of  his  Early  English  literature  up  to  the 
days  of  Alfred,  condensed  and  rearranged  and  with  the  nar- 
rative continued  up  to  the  Conquest.  It  is  charmingly  writ- 
ten and  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject.  The  appendix  contains  a  valuable  bibliography 
and  translations  of  some  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon  poems 
(New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Company,   1898. 

334  p.     $1.50). Professor  Florian  Cajori.  whose  works 

on  the  history  of  mathematics  are  so  well  and  so  favorably 
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known,  has  placed  teachers  and  students  of  the  natural 
sciences  under  renewed  obligations  to  him  for  his  admirable 
and  scholarly  History  of  f>hysics  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1899.  3^3  P-  $1.60). Dr  Botsford  of  Har- 
vard University  has  succeeded  very  well  indeed  in  the  very 
difficult  task  of  making  A  history  of  Greece  for  secondary 
schools  that  is  modern  in  method  and  in  execution,  well 
written,  and  abundantly  and  attractively  illustrated  (New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company,    1899.     381    p.     $1.60). 

Just  now,  when  Africa  is  a  subject  of  widespread  study, 

an  English  version  of  Gaston  Boissier's  Roman  Africa  is 
especially  welcome  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899. 
344  p.  $1.75). The  publishers  of  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  have  had  a  happy  thought  to  put  together  be- 
tween one  pair  of  covers  the  books  prescribed  for  careful 
study  for  1900.  1901,  1902,  in  connection  with  the  college 
entrance    examinations    in     English     (Boston:  Houghton. 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899). A  capable  and  experienced  teacher 

of  mathematics  has  said  that  the  preface  of  McLellan  and 
Ames's  Public  school  mental  arithmetic  reads  as  if  written  in  a 
fog;  and  the  book  itself  seems  an  ingenious  attempt  to  apply 
an  imperfect  theory  of  number  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,    1899.      138  p.   25  cents). Professor  Ladd  of 

Yale  has  published  in  a  volume  called  The  higher  education 
four  essays  already  printed  elsewhere  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,   1899.      142  p.  $1.00). Professor  James 

E.  Russell's  Cerman  higher  schools  is  the  first  attempt  in  Eng- 
lish to  give  a  complete  and  scientific  view  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods- of  secondary  education  in  Germany.  It 
will  prove  to  be  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  (New 

York:  Longmans.  Green  &  Co..  1899.     455  p.  $2.25). 

Professor  Campbell  of  Stanford  University  has  succeeded 
capitally  in  his  Evolution  of  plants  in  giving  a  clear  and  un- 
technical  account  of  plant-life  and  plant-forms  (New  York: 

The    Macmillan    Company,    1899.     319    p.     $125). As 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Gates's  studies  of  Jeffrey,  Newman,  and 
Arnold  appeared  we  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  some 
day  they  might  be  chapters  in  a  philosophic  survey  of 
nineteenth-century   British   literature.     They   are   not   quite 
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that  as  now  reprinted  as  Three  studies  in  literature,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  three  such 
skillfully  written  bits  of  criticism  in  this  convenient  form 
(New     York:  The     Macmillan     Company,     1899.     212     p. 

$1.50). Dr.  Luquer's  Minerals  in  rock  sections  is  a  helpful 

and  practical  handbook  for  students  in  technical  scientific 
schools  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,   1898.      116  p. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   EDUCATIONAL    REPORTS 

Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  NY.    .    .    .    Report  for  1898 

The  danger  of  mental  forcing — The  increase  in  recent  years 
in  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  has  rendered  the  danger  of 
undue  pressure  upon  the  pupils  a  serious  one.  This  can  be 
avoided  only  by  so  correlating  the  work  that  the  various 
parts  aid  each  other,  so  far  as  possible.  Such  a  correlation 
can,  without  question,  be  reached  under  proper  conditions. 
Our  most  serious  difficulty  in  this  respect  lies  in  the  eighth 
grade,  which  faces  the  Regents'  examinations.  Here  the 
courses  reach  an  inexorable  limit,  and  correlation  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  The  Regents  are,  so  far,  apparently  un- 
willing to  listen  to  any  suggestions  in  this  regard.  The 
amount  of  time  demanded  for  the  preparation  in  English, 
specifically  limited  to  grammar  and  composition  upon  a 
limited  literary  basis,  is  such  that  it  crowds  the  other  work 
which  a  pupil  is  naturally  expected  to  carry  on,  and  renders 
it  difficult  to  give  even  a  single  period  for  study  in  school. 
Drawing  cannot  be  used  as  a  direct  aid  to  the  manual  train- 
ing. History  is  not  allowed  as  a  basis  for  composition. 
The  pressure  in  the  eighth  grade  has  been  extreme  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  so  to  arrange  the 
preceding  work  as  to  prepare  more  thoroly  for  this  grade, 
and  to  find  some  reasonable  way  of  lightening  the  work. 
My  impression  is  that  better  methods  in  the  preceding  grades 
will  prepare  pupils  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  this  grade 
easier.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  throw  any  subject  over- 
board, and  so  narrow  the  training  which  the  school  gives; 
and,  in  certain  ways,  it  may  be  equally  unfortunate  to 
lengthen  the  time  of  the  course. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  virile  and   highly  eulogistic  article  on 
President  Eliot      President  Eliot  as  an  educational  reformer, 

by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College. 
which  appears  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  March,  is  worth 
reading  and  rereading  by  everyone  who  really  cares  about 
education,  and  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  effort  to  raise  it  above 
the  superficiality,  the  routine,  and  the  traditional  limitations 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  just,  too.  that  those  distin- 
guished men  who,  in  a  democracy,  succeed  in  erecting  a 

Monumentum  acre  peiennius 
in  the  less  conspicuous  but  no  less  heroic  struggles  on  fields 
of  peace,  should  receive  while  they  live  the  recognition  and 
the  gratitude  which  are  their  due  and  which  arc  so  freely  be- 
stowed upon  victors  in  politics  and  in  war. 

From  the  view-point  of  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  forces 
in  civilization  the  achievements  of  President  Eliot,  the 
example  he  has  set,  the  principles  he  has  expounded  and  de- 
fended, and  the  tendencies  he  has  set  in  motion,  are  not  ex- 
ceeded in  im|)ortancc.  perhaps  they  are  not  equaled,  by  any- 
thing that  has  taken  place  in  our  generation.  Tie  has  in- 
sisted upon  making  education  really  efficient  and  truly  repre- 
sentative of  contemporary  culture.  He  has  demanded  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the  fetters  of  a  narrow 
and  outgrown  educational  ideal.  He  has  pointed  the  way  to 
increased  economy  and  effectiveness  in  education  thru  the 
co-operation  of  teachers,  of  institutions,  and  of  classes  of 
schools.  These  things  he  has  done  clearly,  boldly,  and,  when 
necessary,  combatively.  What  commonplace  minds  call 
"  lack  of  tact,"  is  one  of  President  Eliot's  most  admirable 
characteristics.  Of  that  tact  which  is  either  a  weak  man's 
strenuous  efforts  to  please  everybody  or  the  vulgarian's  en- 
deavor to  be  at  once  clever  and  polite,  he  has  happily  not  a 
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trace.  But  in  real  tact,  the  capacity  to  mold  men  and  forces 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  definite  purpose,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  few  superiors. 

President  Hyde,  by  the  force  of  his  strong  sympathy  with 
President  Eliot's  views,  is  led  to  express  himself  with  the 
rugged  directness  which  to  the  intellectually  impecunious 
seems  like  unwise  and  undue  violence.  It  is  rather  fine,  for 
example,  to  hear  him  describe  the  college  course  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  as  "  this  hidebound  uniformity,  this  dead  prescrij)- 
tion,  this  dogmatism  of  second-rate  minds,  this  heterogeneous 
aggregate  of  unrelated  fragments  of  instruction,  elementary 
from  beginning  to  end."  He  brings  out,  too,  the  vicious 
waste  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  emphasiz- 
ing some  of  President  Eliot's  discoveries;  as,  for  example, 
that  the  ancient  history  required  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  in  1869  could  be  committed  to  memory  by  a  clever 
boy  in  three  or  four  days;  that  the  entire  reading-matter  in- 
cluded in  a  grammar-school  course  covering  six  years  could 
be  read  aloud  in  forty-six  hours;  and  that  the  work  in  arith- 
metic done  during  two  years,  by  giving  one-fifth  of  all  the 
time  of  the  school  to  it.  could  be  done  by  a  bright  boy  fresh 
from  the  high  school  in  fifteen  hours.  How  much  President 
Eliot  has  done  to  remedy  this  deplorable  and  highly  peda- 
gogical state  of  affairs,  is  now  well  known. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  President  Hyde's  article,  every 
word  of  which  teachers  should  read  with  care,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  fine  perception  of  real  values  and  a  high  ethical 
tone,  which  give  them  distinction  and  unusual  significance. 
Every  real  teacher  ought  to  be  inspired  and  uplifted  by  the 
example  of  President  Eliot's  career. 


Educational  Unifi-  The  session  of  the  New  York  legislature  is 
cation  in  New  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  at  this  writ- 
York  state  \^^  \^  seems  unlikely  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  looking  to  the  much  to  be  desired  unification  of  the 
two  educational  departments.  This  must  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean,  however,  that  no  progress  has  been  made.  The 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  for  the  first  time  we  are  distinctly 
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hopeful  that  unification  will  be  brought  about  in  the  near 
future.  We  base  this  hope  largely  upon  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,  Senator  Horace  White,  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Judge  Lincoln,  chairman 
of  the  statutory  revision  commission,  are  working  in  entire 
harmony  and  with  cordial  co-operation  to  discover  the  best 
possible  plan  of  unification,  the  time  for  halfway  measures 
and  compromises  having  passed. 

The  progress  that  has  recently  been  made  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  two  departments 
have  been  brought  into  frequent  and  prolonged  conferences 
in  the  presence  of  others  interested,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
these  conferences  the  ground  has  been  carefully  staked  out 
and  the  points  in  dispute  clearly  indicated.  With  this  the 
problem  of  unification  has  passed  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  stage.  It  is  a  great  gain,  too,  to  have  both  depart- 
ments admit,  as  they  do  frankly,  that  the  existing  situation 
abounds  in  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  of  friction,  and 
that  it  involves  duplication  of  labor  and  of  expense. 

But  when  the  details  of  a  provision  for  unification  come 
under  discussion,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  some  of  the  de- 
partmental officers,  tho  talking  in  terms  of  unification,  still 
think  in  terms  of  two  separate  spheres  of  jurisdiction.  They 
use  such  words  as  "  give  up,"  "  transfer,"  "  take  away," 
with  reference  to  suggestions  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  whole  educational  work  of  the  State  under  a  single  head, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  no  other  than  a  merely  verbal 
apprehension — if  one  may  use  such  a  phrase — of  what  unifi- 
cation means.  Their  thinking  is  as  if  the  problem  under  dis- 
cussion were  the  cession  of  territory  by  one  sovereign  author- 
ity to  another,  rather  than  what  it  really  is — the  economical 
and  orderly  adjustment  of  the  State's  work  among  diflferent 
bureaus  or  administrative  divisions  of  a  single  department. 
This  strabismus  will  be  overcome,  however,  either  by  gentle 
treatment  or,  if  necessary,  by  an  operation,  and  then  unifica- 
tion will  speedily  follow. 

Since  we  have  in  earlier  discussions  of  this  subject  men- 
tioned Secretary  Dewey  and  Superintendent  Skinner  by 
name,  it  is  just  to  say  that  both  gentlemen  have  approached 
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this  question,  as  we  felt  sure  they  would,  in  excellent  spirit 
and  temper.  They  have  shown  appreciation  of  the  high  im- 
portance of  unification,  and  have  indicated  their  entire  will- 
ingness to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  necessary  to  bring  it 
about.  We  think  it  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  had  the 
details  of  the  matter  been  left  entirely  to  them,  an  agreement 
would  have  been  reached  during  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature. 


Report  of  State  The  report  to  the  New  York  legislature  by 
Superintendent  Superintendent  Skinner,  covering  the  opera- 
Skinner  tions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  is  a  document  of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance.  It  deals  frankly  and  fully 
with  the  necessity  for  the  unification  of  the  two  educational 
departments  to  which  we  have  referred  above.  Tlie  dual 
system  is  justly  attributed  by  Mr.  Skinner  to  the  haphazard 
and  piecemeal  educational  legislation  of  the  past  century. 
This  is  Mr.  Skinner's  description  of  the  existing  situation: 

To  a  very  large  degree  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  a  double 
administration  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State  resulting  in  dual 
inspection,  dual  examination,  and  dual  apportionment  of  public  funds  and 
school  library  moneys  by  two  departments,  each  acting  independently  of  the 
other,  each  maintaining  at  great  expense  the  necessary  force  to  do  the  work 
which  could  more  acceptably  be  done  by  one,  is  owing  to  this  piecemeal 
legislation. 

The  legislation  of  1853,  permitting  the  organization  of  academic  depart- 
ments in  certain  public  schools,  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  anomalous 
condition  of  our  school  system.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  State 
would  to-day  for  a  moment  entertain  a  proposition  to  create  two  departments 
to  administer  its  excise  law,  one  collecting  taxes  and  issuing  licenses  to 
engage  in  that  traffic  in  rural  communities,  the  other  in  its  cities,  each  issu- 
ing licenses  and  enforcing  penalties  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  other.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  State  would  maintain  two 
insurance  departments,  one  inspecting  and  licensing  companies  to  transact 
fire  insurance  and  the  other  life  insurance,  or,  one  supervising  the  business 
transacted  in  rural  communities  ;  while  the  other  confined  its  attention  to 
those  soliciting  business  in  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  State,  each 
governing  identically  the  same  interests,  yet  performing  its  duties  in  utter 
disregard  of  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  work  performed  by  the  other. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  State  is  doing  in  its  public-school  work.   .  . 
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The  public  school  maintained  by  public  taxation,  no  matter  where  situated, 
ought  to  be  under  the  supervision  antl  control  of  a  single  department  of  the 
Slate  government.  To  maintain  two  departments  to  perform  the  work 
which  could  better  be  done  by  one,  with  greater  economy  to  the  State  and 
more  efficiency,  is  so  plainly  unwise  and  against  all  prmciples  of  government, 
that  it  is  not  only  surprising  that  the  State  ever  entered  upon  the  system  in 
1853,  but  that  it  has  continued  it  so  long. 

This  is  clearly  and  forcefully  put,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
escape  either  from  its  statement  of  facts  or  from  its  infer- 
ences. Under  an  intelligent  plan  of  unification  it  would  be 
possible  to  meet  Mr.  Skinner's  suggestions  in  every  par- 
ticular, greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Skinner  also  devotes  attention  to  the  pressing  need  of 
the  rural  schools  for  better  and  more  intelligent  supervision. 
He  urges  that  an  educational  qualification  be  established  for 
school  commissioners — who  are,  in  New  York  State,  super- 
visory oflficers — and  that  their  compensation  be  increased. 
He  also  enforces  the  sound  argument  for  the  high  school  as 
a  part  of  the  common-school  system,  that  it  is  truly  demo- 
cratic and  that  efficient  elementary  schools  cannot  exist  apart 
from  it. 

Out  of  the  17,457  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  who 
presented  themselves  at  the  examinations  held  during  the 
year,  12,135  failed  to  pass.  This  fact  attests  the  success  of 
the  system  in  excluding  incompetent  and  unfit  persons  from 
the  schools. 

The  statistics  that  accompany  the  report  are  instructive. 
There  are  11,752  school  districts  in  the  State  (oh,  for  the 
township  system!).  The  number  of  licensed  teachers  in  serv- 
ice was  29,330.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was 
1,518,808.  of  which  vast  aggregate,  1,000,423  were  in  the 
cities.  Of  these  1,168,994  attended  school  for  some  portion 
of  the  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  827,652;  so 
that  70.8  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  registered  were  in 
actual  attendance  every  day.  The  average  number  of  days  of 
school  was  171  in  the  towns  and  192  in  the  cities.  The 
amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $15,156,278. 
For  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs  $8,611,548  was  expended. 
The  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  $28,475,871.88. 
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In  a  careful  article  in  the  Columbia  University 
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teachers  Quarterly    for    March,    Professor    John    B. 

Clark,  the  economist,  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  wages  or  sala- 
ries of  teachers.  He  points  out  that  wages  are  determined 
by  economic  law  and  that  teachers'  salaries  are  wages. 
Therefore,  the  question  is  not  primarily  an  ethical  one — Do 
the  instructors  of  youth  earn  as  much  as,  by  reason  of  their 
personal  worthiness,  they  ought  to  have?  or  a  political  one — 
Do  they  earn  as  much  as,  on  grounds  of  state  policy,  it  would 
be  wise  to  give  them?  but  an  economic  one. 

In  the  main,  Professor  Clark  continues,  the  wages  of 
teachers  are  fixed  ccjmpetitively,  but  the  law  of  competition, 
based  on  demand  and  supply,  does  not  work  undisturbed  or 
without  variations.  If  teachers'  w^ages  were  fixed  by  free 
contract  and  if  the  parties  in  the  case  were  influenced  by  self- 
interest  only,  the  wages  would  be  gauged  by  the  specific  pro- 
ductivity of  the  individual's  labor.  But  the  utility  which  the 
teacher  creates  is  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  "  inappropriate  utilities,"  utilities  that 
l)ring  a  great  amount  of  wealth  into  existence,  but  not  in  such 
a  way  that  the  workers  can  get  much  of  it  into  their  control 
and  collect  pay  for  it.  So  far  as  the  wages  of  such  workers 
are  fixed  by  an  economic  law,  they  are  fixed  chiefly  by  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  men  of  the  same  grade  as  themselves 
are  actually  creating  in  other  occupations.  "  How  much 
must  a  school  pay  to  keep  a  man  from  going  into  a  law  office 
or  a  counting  room?"  is  the  question  to  be  answered.  In 
a  business  production  a  man's  earnings  would  be  determined 
by  the  productivity  rule;  in  a  school  they  are  made  rudely  to 
conform  to  that  rule  by  conforming  to  the  amount  that  he 
would  produce  and  get  in  business. 

Yet,  as  Professor  Clark  goes  on  to  show,  the  school  can 
get  men  for  less  than  the  same  men  could  earn  elsewhere. 
The  agreeableness  and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  office  are  at- 
tractions not  to  be  measured  in  money.  "  A  teacher  can 
always  be  had  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars  'and  other  good 
and  valuable  considerations  ' ;  while,  in  other  professions,  men 
of  like  ability,  who  are  paid  chiefly  in  dollars,  are  of  necessity 
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getting  more  of  them."  Teachers  as  a  class  must  not,  there- 
fore, expect  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which  ap- 
proaches that  of  their  social  and  intellectual  peers. 

Professor  Clark's  conclusion  is  the  one  toward  which  the 
Educational  Review  has  consistently  labored,  namely,  that 
to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  about  higher  wages.  Statutory  provisions  are  a 
broken  reed.  Teaching  must  l)e  w<irth  tiiore  in  order  per- 
manently to  be  paid  more. 


Kindergarten  A  favoritc  amusement  of  a  certain  class  of 

Children  in  the  highly  educated  but  extremely  unintelligent 
Elementary  School  -  intellectuals  "  is  to  make  merry  over  the 
kindergarten  as  an  educational  factor.  These  persons  remind 
one  of  the  s?.ying  of  John  Bright,  that  the  first  impulse  of  tiie 
British  workingman  on  coming  in  contact  with  a  new  idea 
was  "  to  'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  it."  When,  however,  we  pass 
from  promoting  the  gayety  of  nations — a  pastime  whose  uses 
indicate  its  limitations — to  concern  for  the  facts  in  the  case, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  inquirer,  even  tho  an  '*  intellec- 
tual," to  acquire  some  information  that  tends  to  displace  tem- 
porary amusement  by  permanent  enthusiasm.  A  type  of  this 
information  is  given  in  the  Kindergarten  magazine  for  March. 
Miss  .'\niold,  of  the  Boston  supervisory  staff,  summarizes 
the  results  thus  far  arrived  at  of  an  effort  to  bring  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  elementary  school  into  organic  and  mutually 
helpful  relations.  The  first  step  was  to  have  the  elementary 
teachers  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  principles  and  pur- 
fjoses  of  the  kindergarten,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  instruct 
the  kindergartens  in  the  principles,  practice,  and  conditions 
of  the  elementary  school.  As  this  has  been  done,  the  spirit 
of  the  kindergarten  has  been  found  to  extend  itself  thru 
the  lower  grades  of  the  school,  and  both  kindergartens  and 
teachers  have  gained  greatly  from  the  knowledge  of  each 
other's  work.  Miss  Arnold  reports  that,  when  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  the  children  who  have  had  the  full  kindergarten 
training  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  the  children  who 
enter  the  school  without  such  training.  When  it  has  been 
possible  to  put  the  kindergarten-trained  children  in  a  class 
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by  themselves,  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the 
kindergarten  system,  such  classes  have  done  in  two  years  the 
work  that  the  average  elementary-school  child  requires  three 
years  to  complete.  This  fact  is  unusually  "  practical  "  and 
very  direct  in  its  application. 

There  is  a  constant  effort,  too,  to  extend  in  the  school  un- 
der proper  forms  the  games,  the  occupations,  and  the  excur- 
sions of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  becoming  a  common  i)ractice 
in  the  elementary  school  to  continue  intelligently  the  morn- 
ing talk  and  the  story  hour,  and  to  extend  the  observation  of 
nature  and  of  human  experience. 

We  wish  very  much  that  we  had  space  in  which  to  repro- 
duce the  letters  from  elementary-school  teachers  which  ac- 
company Miss  Arnold's  report.  We  must,  however,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  a  few  paragraphs.  One  teacher 
writes:  "  Of  the  influence  of  this  \i.  e.,  kindergarten]  training 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  speak,  for  its  effects  are  so  clearly 
seen.  I  find  the  child  who  has  spent  two  years  in  a  good 
kindergarten  is  ready  for  the  work  of  the  primary-  school. 
The  muscles  of  his  fingers  have  been  so  trained  that  he  is 
ready  to  use  the  pen  or  pencil  for  writing  and  drawing,  ready 
to  cut  and  fold  papyer,  ready  to  handle  material  for  seat  work, 
and  this  training  of  the  hand  has  had  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment in  the  brain,  and  his  mind  is  ready  to  guide  the* 
hands  intelligently  and  to  grasp  new  ideas.  The  eye  has 
been  so  trained  that  he  is  ready  for  the  color,  form,  and  ob- 
servation work.  The  ear  has  been  so  trained  that  he  is  ready 
to  listen,  and  this  means  so  much  more  than  one  can  possibly 
say.  His  humble  experiences  have  been  many  and  varied. 
In  fact,  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  the  normal  child  who  has 
had  two  years  of  kindergarten  training  have  been  so  awak- 
ened that  the  teaching  of  language,  nature,  number,  drawing, 
and  music  becomes  a  delight  alike  to  the  child  and  teacher." 


News  comes  from  India  of  the  establishment 
Notes  and  News    of   a    well-endowed    teaching   university   at 

Bombay,  organized  after  the  plan  of  the  best 
European  and  American  institutions  of  learning.  The  exist- 
ing Indian  universities,  at  Allahabad,  at  Calcutta,  at  Bom- 
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bay  and  at  Madras,  are  examininp;^  bodies  only,  after  the  un- 
fortunate fashion  set  by  the  University  of  London.  The 
new  University  of  Bombay  is  to  be  quite  different  from  these. 
A  rich  Parsee  merchant,  named  Tata,  has  given  a  large  sum 
of  money,  estimated  at  over  a  million  dollars,  toward  an  en- 
dowment fund,  and  additional  gifts  are  expected.  The  field 
in  India  for  a  university  equipped  for  higher  teaching  and  re- 
search is  almost  limitless,  for  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge numberless  problems  and  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. By  adopting  a  policy  of  large  salaries  and  occasional 
leaves  of  absence,  and  by  providing  a  fine  library  and  modern 
laboratories,  it  is  hoped  to  attract  .scholars  from  the  several 
European  countries  to  professorships  in  the  new  university. 


An  International  Congress  of  Higher  Education  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  T.900.  The  sessions 
of  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  Sorbonne,  beginning  on 
July  30;  they  will  continue  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 


We  are  advised  that  School  Commissioner  Little  took 
offense  at  the  reference  to  him  made  in  the  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary, in  commenting  upon  the  return  of  Tammany  Hall  to 
the  control  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  We 
regret  this,  as  the  only  reference  to  Mr.  Little  was  an  obvi- 
ously jocular  one — tho.  we  think,  a  very  true  one,  as  well — to 
the  effect  that  his  educational  views  are  those  of  a  bygone 
age.  Mr.  Little's  probity  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
questioned.     It  certainly  has  never  been  questioned  by  us. 


The  Coliitnbia  University  Quarterly  for  March  contains  the 
best  arranged  and  most  helpfully  analyzed  tables  of  statistics 
of  Eastern  universities  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  The 
tables  show  that  the  total  registration  at  present  is  as  follows: 
Harvard  5079;  Columbia  3699;  Pennsylvania  2790;  Yale 
2674;  Cornell  2334,  and  Princeton  1099.  No  fewer  than 
17,675  students,  therefore,  are  now  carrying  on  studies  at 
these  six  institutions. 
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THE   PROBLEM   OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION 
As  Regards  General  Culture 

The  eigluh  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  University  on  Saturday,  March  4,  1899.  Thejpapers  and  discus- 
sions dealt  with  problems  of  secondary  education. 

A  familiar  use  of  words  does  not  always  mean  their  intel- 
ligent use;  and  even  among  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
are  members  of  the  same  learned  guild  there  may  be  wide 
differences  of  value  attached  to  words  that  pass  current  in 
constant  exchange,  so  that  one  is  often  giving  or  taking 
more  or  less  than  is  meant.  The  need,  then,  of  exact  defini- 
tion, and  of  a  general  agreement  upon  its  terms,  seems  neces- 
sary at  the  outset  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
morning. 

What,  then,  is  our  understanding  of  a  secondary  school? 
By  its  very  term,  secondary,  we  understand  that  it  follows 
some  earlier  course  of  study,  and  so  in  point  of  time  and  place 
does  not  come  first,  is  not  primary.  Determining  its  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  what  follows  as  well  as  to  what  precedes 
it,  the  secondary  school  is  simply  the  middle  member  of  that 
group  of  schools  thru  which  a  boy  or  girl  passes  to  the  work 
of  the  professional  or  most  highly  specialized  institution. 

Or,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind  and  its  due  and  orderly  develop- 
ment, the  secondary  school  is  that  grade  of  school  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  education  of  the  child  during  the  period 
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of  adolescence,  when  his  fragmentary  knowledge  be- 
gins to  prove  inadequate,  and  the  relation  and  interdepend- 
ence of  all  knowledge — I  wish  we  used  the  plural  "  knowl- 
edges," as  the  Germans  do — begin  to  dawn  upon  his  con- 
sciousness, and  the  first  intimations  of  the  unity  of  all  truth 
come  to  him. 

Accepting  either  or  both  of  these  definitions  of  the  sec- 
ondary school,  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  threefold  sub- 
ject of  the  day. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  think  that  secondary  education 
no  longer  calls  for  defense.  For  the  good  of  our  country 
and  its  future  I  wish  we  might  feel  that  the  secondary  school 
is  so  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  it  might, 
with  enlarging  influence,  peacefully  pursue  its  training  of  the 
young  for  college  and  life. 

While  each  succeeding  educational  report  issued  from 
Washington  shows  a  markedly  increased  attendance  upon  the 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  we  must  not  forget  those 
other  statistics, —  less  pleasant  reading,  it  is  true,  but  as  im- 
portant,— that  note  the  large  and  ominous  percentage  of  chil- 
dren who  leave  the  work  even  of  the  grammar  grades  incom- 
plete, and  who  either  do  not  begin  or  do  not  finish  a 
high-school  course.  Besides  those  influences  that  are 
silently  and  constantly  operating,  and  that  are  scarcely  known 
to  us,  except  in  the  tables  of  educational  reports,  other  agen- 
cies are  more  openly  at  work  that  express  the  distrust,  if  not 
the  hostility,  of  some  toward  the  secondary  school  as  now 
organized  and  maintained.  The  rather  recent  school  issues 
discussed  and  settled,  for  the  time  being  at  least;  fortunately 
in  Detroit  and  unfortunately  in  Minneapolis,  are  significant 
of  the  opinions  concerning  secondary  schools  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  our  country;  and  the  well-known  state  of  public 
secondary  schools  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia frees  us  from  any  present  fear  of  an  over-educated  prole- 
tariat. The  secondary  school  is  under  acute  examination, 
if  not  criticism,  and  its  future  will  depend  upon  the  contribu- 
tions it  makes  to  culture,  vocation,  and  citizenship.  Its  most 
loyal  friends  cannot  object  to  such  tests,  and  would  not  have 
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them  different,  for  unless  the  secondary  schools  of  our  coun- 
try accomplish  much  for  all  these  ends,  they  certainly  de- 
serve distrust  and  will  have  the  right  of  their  existence  called 
in  question.  They  must  be  still  further  modernized  and  must 
show  clearly  in  the  results  of  their  training  the  connection 
between  education  and  life. 

The  statement  of  our  theme  assumes  that  a  threefold  good 
should  arise  from  the  secondary  school,  that  its  vigor  and 
educational  force  should  not  be  wholly  exhausted  in  gaining 
culture  or  in  preparing  for  a  vocation,  but  that  thru  the  cul- 
ture acquired  and  the  vocation  entered  upon  the  child,  grown 
to  maturity,  may  find  himself  competent  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  That  is  a  spurious  culture  and  a 
baneful  vocation  that  does  not  lead  to  a  true  citizenship. 

How,  then,  is  the  secondary  school  to  yield  the  gracious 
and  noble  fruits  of  culture?  To  be  an  effective  member  of  the 
educational  scheme,  it  should  be  more  than  a  connecting  Hnk 
in  a  formal  series,  something  else  than  a  joint  in  a  more  or 
less  inflexible  system;  it  could  then  receive  only  what  is  de- 
livered to  it  from  the  lower  schools,  and  it  could  hand  on  to 
the  higher  institutions  only  what  they  formally  require  of  it. 
Personality  and  all  the  virility  of  individuality  would  be  im- 
possible for  it,  and  it  would  be  only  a  dull  tool,  fitting  boys 
and  girls  for  college,  not  educating  them  for  life.  On  the 
right  of  a  secondary  school  to  have  an  organized  life  of  its 
own,  so  that  it  is  an  organism  and  not  a  machine,  depends 
very  much  of  its  usefulness,  and  of  its  highest  usefulness. 
The  secondary  school  that  will  most  deeply  and  helpfully  im- 
press itself  upon  its  pupils  must  find  an  expression  of  its  in- 
dividuality in  its  curriculum  and  in  its  training;  only  so  can 
the  resultant  of  its  educative  and  ethical  forces  be  a  culture. 
"  The  mighty  ten  years  that  change  the  fate  of  the  world 
are  passed  at  school,  and  all  experience  proves  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  after-life  is  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  the  life 
at  school  was  cast  in."  So  writes  Edward  Thring,  himself 
the  maker  c  f  a  school  of  rarely  excellent  individuality. 

Besides  this  institutional  life  of  its  own,  holding  it  to  the 
safe  middle  ground  between  too  great  separateness  of  form 
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and  an  undue  deference  to  college  entrance  examinations,  we 
must  regard  the  content  of  the  secondary  curriculum  as  a 
matter  of  first  importance.  Here  is  a  point  of  acutest  inter- 
est, for  about  it  is  waged  the  battle  between  the  ardent  class- 
icists and  the  extreme  advocates  of  modern  science.  Even 
in  conservative  Germany,  where  persistent  tradition  pre- 
served so  long  the  forms  and  spirit  of  mediaevalism  in  educa- 
tion, the  contest  between  the  humanistische  and  realistische 
Bildung,  or  the  old  and  new  education,  is  raging  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgyninasium,  and  the 
Realschule.  In  Germany  too,  as  with  us,  the  conflict  springs 
from  a  difference  in  opinion  regarding  what  should  be  the 
content  and  aim  of  secondary  education. 

Thomas  Arnold  said,  sixty  years  ago,  "  It  is  so  hard  to  be- 
gin anything  in  after-life,  and  so  comparatively  easy  to  con- 
tinue what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
break  ground,  as  it  were,  into  several  of  the  mines  of  knowl- 
edge with  our  pupils;  that  the  first  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come by  them  whilst  there  is  yet  a  power  from  without  to  aid 
their  own  faltering  resolutions,  and  that  so  they  may  be  en- 
abled, if  they  will,  to  go  on  with  the  study  hereafter." 

In  more  recent  times  an  intelligent  Englishman  has  re- 
marked, "  My  notion  of  educating  my  boy  is  not  to  make 
him  particularly  clever  at  anything  during  his  minority,  but 
to  make  him  overcome  the  rudimentary  difficulties  of  many 
things,  so  that,  when  he  selects  for  himself  his  own  line  of  cul- 
ture in  the  future,  it  cannot  be  altogether  strange,  whatever 
line  he  may  happen  to  select."  That  is,  the  truth  of  these  two 
statements,  one  from  the  great  schoolmaster  of  England  two 
generations  ago,  who  was  dealing  with  school  problems  and 
programs  exceedingly  simple  in  comparison  with  our  own, 
and  the  other  from  an  unusually  wise  Englishman,  a  man  of 
affairs,  in  these  later  days,  is  that  modern  education  is  but 
the  wise  beginning  in  youth  of  several  lines  of  study,  an 
introduction  to  many  lines  of  knowledge  from  which  ulti- 
mately may  emerge  the  chosen  profession  and  broad  and 
genuine  culture.  As  many  avenues  of  information  as  pos- 
sible should  be  opened  to  the  mind  in  early  life  and  during  the 
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period  of  secondary  education.  All  that  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  being  required  for  college  admission  should  be 
found  in  the  secondary  curriculum.  Any  subject  that  is  of 
distinctively  educational  value  has  just  claims  for  recognition 
as  a  college  admission  subject. 

I  trust  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  elements  of  general  cul- 
ture must  be  found  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  schools 
must  contain  them  or  no  schools  will,  because  most  boys  and 
girls  reach  the  culmination  of  their  studies  in  these  schools. 
They  are  the  group  of  schools  in  the  higher  educa- 
tional strata  that  lie  nearest  the  people;  nearest  them 
in  their  power  to  reach  them,  nearest  them  in  sympathy. 
They  touch  the  people  at  more  points,  they  have  an  ampler 
drag-net  to  draw  the  people  within  the  circle  of  their  influ- 
ence. Here  is  where  class  distinctions  disappear,  where  all 
children,  those  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  become  recipients 
of  an  education  given  by  the  state,  common  beneficiaries  of 
the  state's  bounty. 

In  a  not  so  remote  past  there  was  a  solitary  way  that  led  to 
the  pleasant  fields  of  learning,  and  few  there  were  that  found 
it;  it  was  beautiful  and  attractive,  but  exclusive,  and  one  who 
would  enter  the  domain  of  culture  must  do  so  thru  a  gate 
that  was  strait  indeed.  Men  had  long  trodden  it,  conven- 
tion said  it  was  the  way,  and  the  only  way;  for  many  it  was 
difficult,  for  most  impossible.  Those  who  walked  therein  had 
their  eyes  holden  and  saw  only  what  was  close  about  them. 
They  never  saw  that  other  paths  were  possible,  thru  differ- 
ent tracts,  but  still  converging  and  leading  to  the  home  of 
truth.  And  so  men  sought  culture  thru  the  humanities,  open- 
ing up  only  one  area  of  the  mind,  employing  a  restricted  set 
of  their  faculties,  having  no  discerning  ear  for  the  many  voices 
of  nature. 

The  purely  culture  studies,  never  to  be  neglected  or  dis- 
carded, are  losing  the  primacy  they  held  undisputed  during 
the  long  ages  of  man's  simple  and  less  highly  organized  life. 
They  never  again  can  resume  their  ancient  seat  of  power. 
When  the  priest  and  the  scholar  were  the  sole  types  of  cul- 
ture, when  the  monastery  and  cloister,  those  forerunners  of 
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the  modern  university,  were  the  sole  abodes  of  learning,  the 
scholar's  sandal  was  the  fit  emblem  of  the  power  of  learning 
and  the  old  education  was  its  adecjuate  instrument.  But  not 
to  the  needs  of  our  times  does  the  old  education  fully  respond, 
and  the  school  that  seeks  training  and  power  for  the 
young  thru  its  instrumentality  alone  will  fall  helpless  and 
useless. 

All  elements  of  culture  are  to  be  found  in  the  effective  sec- 
ondary school.  Under  the  old  training,  which  was  so  largely 
informational  rather  than  observational  and  disciplinary,  the 
power  of  many  boys  was  entirely  undiscovered  and  un- 
guessed,  while  in  other  boys  still  only  one  bias  of  their  mental 
constitution  was  touched.  The  many-sidedness  of  the  human 
mind  was  overlooked.  As  Memnon's  statue  of  old  awaited 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  before  it  broke  into  tuneful  music, 
so  the  soul  of  many  a  youth  does  not  find  its  true  expression 
until  a  more  sympathetic  intellectual  environment  calls  it 
out.  We  are  inexcusably  uninformed  and  dull  if  we  continue 
to  seek  culture  in  the  secondary  school  by  the  humanities 
alone.  We  must  seek  to  let  in  light  thru  many  another  win- 
dow of  the  soul. 

In  a  paper  read  in  Chicago  six  years  ago  I  said,  A  wisely 
ordered  scheme  of  secondary  study  will  inevitably  apply  a 
divining  rod  to  the  untouched  and  unsuspected  mental  re- 
sources of  a  pupil,  because  it  will  be  inclusive,  and  from  its 
very  breadth  will  lie  tangent  to  a  greater  variety  of  types  of 
mind. 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  and  profane  state,  says,  of  the 
wise  teacher,  "  He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully 
as  they  their  books,  .  .  .  and  quickly  makes  a  grammar  of 
boys'  natures,"  and  further  on  remarks  that  "  the  school- 
master deserves  to  be  beaten  himself  who  beats  nature  in  a 
boy  for  a  fault."  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  enduring  memo- 
ries of  our  childhood  when  nature  was  beaten  in  us  for  a 
fault. 

Then  to  reach  more  boys  and  girls,  and  to  inform  other 
aptitudes  than  can  be  stimulated  by  informational  studies 
alone,  we  must  call  upon  the  aboundingly  rich  opportunities 
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presented  by  modern  science  in  shaping  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school.  The  recovery  from  the  old  fault  of  the 
narrow  course  of  study,  and  from  the  further  fault  of  a  con- 
gested curriculum,  which  has  arisen  chiefly  because  languages 
have  usurped  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  space  in  the  sec- 
ondary curriculum,  and  so  have  been  a  barrier  to  the  intro- 
duction of  nature  studies, — the  recovery,  I  say,  from  the  faults 
of  a  restricted  and  crowded  curriculum, — is  to  be  found  in 
the  subjects  offered  by  the  new  education.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  scope  will  be  seen  to  bring  variety,  choice,  and  life, 
and  to  red-eem  the  secondary  school  from  its  helplessness. 

There  is  a  range  to  observational  studies  that  admits  choice 
even  within  its  own  limits.  Physics,  chemistry,  physiog- 
raphy and  the  biological  branches  present  a  most  interest- 
ing series  of  groups  between  which  a  pupil  may  choose  and 
where  he  may  find  his  special  taste  and  masterful  power. 
Neither  should  manual  training  be  forgotten,  but  be  pursued 
for  its  special  function  in  training  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye, 
and  so  discipline  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain. 

The  culture  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature  studies  with 
their  highly  disciplinary  value  is  a  different  culture  from  that 
given  by  the  humanities,  elegant  and  refined  tho  this  be. 
The  culture  beginning  with  and  gained  from  the  modern  sec- 
ondary school  will  be  of  a  higher  sort;  it  will  not  overlook 
the  executive  faculties;  it  will  come  as  an  ornament  to  a  man, 
but  to  a  man  prepared  to  be  a  producer  and  not  a  mere  con- 
sumer; it  will  not  degenerate  into  dilettantism;  it  will  be 
a  happy  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties  and 
will  give  balance  and  effectiveness  to  life. 

The  very  character  of  nature  studies  will  secure  this  result. 
They  at  once  ofTer  facts  of  a  different  order  from  those  found 
in  purely  culture  studies.  Nature's  phenomena  appear  as 
facts  to  be  tested  and  proved.  One  may  wait  long  cycles  of 
time  for  history  to  repeat  itself.  Numberless  opportunities 
for  experiment  under  similar  conditions  are  found  in  nature. 
The  student  handles,  observes,  infers,  co-ordinates,  general- 
izes; begins  trains  of  comparison  and  reasoning  that  may  lead 
to  the  discoverv  and  establishment  of  one  of  nature's  laws. 
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The  exploration  of  nature  merely  to  see  a  fact  is  an  insuffi- 
cient reason  for  studying  her.  The  relation  of  that  fact  to 
others,  to  those  that  precede  and  to  those  that  follow,  the  ob- 
servation of  cause  and  effect,  this  becomes  the  final  reward 
in  work  among  purely  disciplinary  subjects.  The  mind  is 
alert,  is  at  work  in  the  highest  range  of  its  activity.  The 
chief  value  of  scientific  study  for  the  boy  is  that  it  induces  and 
compels  the  alert  and  quickened  sense,  makes  perception 
vivid,  and  begins  the  training  of  the  higher  faculties  of  com- 
parison, judgment,  and  generalization. 

All  this  should  begin  during  the  period  of  adolescence, 
must  begin  there  if  the  pupil  is  ever  to  enter  upon  the  highest 
specialized  work.  The  roots  of  our  ultimate  training  and 
character  are  native  to  the  mind  and  should  receive  the  spe- 
cial nurture  due  them  at  the  secondary  stage  of  education. 
The  great  indictment  against  the  old  education  is  that  it 
leaves  barren  wastes  in  the  life  and  schooling  of  the  boy, 
where  deterioration  and  mental  depreciation  take  the  place  of 
robust  mental  health  and  vigorous  growth. 

So  then  the  secondary  school  should  most  carefully  provide 
for  the  child's  genius  for  observation  and  experimentation, 
for  his  executive  and  constructive  faculties.  I  am  among 
those  lovers  and  teachers  of  the  Greek  language  who  feel 
that  its  place  in  any  scheme  of  study  that  would  lead  to  an  ele- 
gant and  liberal  education  rests  on  far  more  substantial  foun- 
dations than  tradition  and  prescription,  and  that  it  will,  for 
intrinsic  reasons  of  the  greatest  value,  continue  to  educate 
and  train  the  mind  as  long  as  studies  are  a  delight  and  honor. 
Nevertheless  I  agree  with  Dean  Shaler  that  Greek  should  no 
longer  be  a  protected  industry.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
luxury-study,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  and  will  in  my  opin- 
ion become  increasingly  so,  reserved  for  the  choice  spirits 
whose  highest  delights  and  greatest  service  to  their  gener- 
ation will  lie  along  the  line  of  literature,  art,  archaeology,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Latin  historically  occupies  a  somewhat  different  place  from 
its  great  sister  language.  It  is  the  language  of  scholars; 
it  is  the  mother  of  several  elegant  modern  languages;  English 
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itself  is  under  transcendent  debt  to  it,  both  etymologically  and 
in  literary  ways.  The  basis  of  civil  law  rests  securely  upon 
it;  the  man  of  science  finds  his  nomenclature  among  its  roots. 

Let  Dr.  Paulsen  of  Berlin  speak  for  us  in  its  praise.  "  Latin 
is  for  us  moderns  no  less  the  general  world-wide  language  of 
culture  than  the  language  without  which  no  deep  historical 
education  is  possible.  He  who  understands  Latin  has  the 
power  to  range  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  present.  He 
has  the  entrance  to  a  world  that  lies  outside  the  restricted 
interests  and  distresses  of  the  present  day,  to  a  world  that  has 
become  wholly  historical.  He  has  attained  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  may  observe  even  the  present  as  from  a  dis- 
tance. He  moves  in  old  Rome,  in  a  world  with  its  own  cen- 
tral interest-point,  which  dreamed  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Moscow,  a  world  which  wrangles  over 
the  Papacy,  over  Lutheranism,  over  the  Revolution  and  Re- 
action, and  the  other  questions  about  which  the  present 
busies  itself.  He  has  won  for  himself  an  objective  point  of 
view  of  all  these  things.  One  can  say  that  Latin  is  an  organ 
by  which  one  is  enabled  to  observe  these  things,  as  Spinoza 
phrases  it,  sub  quadam  ceternitatis  specie. 

"  As  Rome  is  the  eternal  city,  so  Latin  is  equally  the  lan- 
guage of  eternity.  In  fact  it  is  a  language  with  an  astound- 
ing compass.  In  it  Caesar  wrote  his  CammetUaries,  Augus- 
tine his  Confessions,  Catullus  cast  his  songs,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  its  mighty  hymns;  in  it  Lucretius  fash- 
ioned his  poem  De  rerum  natiird  and  Spinoza  composed  his 
ethics,  and  in  it  Rome  twice  wrote  the  world's  code  of 
justice." 

Was  ever  a  nobler  eulogy  of  a  noble  language!  Who 
would  abate  one  word  of  this  just  tribute  Dr.  Paulsen  has  so 
eloquently  paid  the  language  of  scholarship?  We  would 
only  assign  to  it  and  Greek  a  juster  place  among  the  group 
of  studies  that  await  the  choice  of  the  young  student.  For 
the  very  reason  that  the  world  into  which  Latin  introduces 
one  "  dreamed  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in  Berlin,  Paris.  Lon- 
don, Moscow,"  we  would  say  it  is  not  wholly  adequate  for  the 
training  of  the  present  day  and  its  enormous  demands.     It 
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does  not  contain  all  the  Biklungs-stoff,  as  the  German  so  ex- 
pressively puts  it.  There  are  other  agencies  for  educating 
our  young,  as  far  different  from  the  former  instruments  of 
the  schools  in  point  of  variety  and  effectiveness  as  our  present 
life  is  different  from  the  simple  life  of  man  when  the  church 
and  war  offered  the  only  public  careers. 

The  training  of  the  modern  secondary  school  must  result 
in  a  wiser  discipline  than  marked  its  predecessors.  Our 
thought  must  be  to  meet  our  present  needs  as  they  are  to-day, 
and  as  they  will  certainly  be  in  the  future,  not  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  must  not  be  lost  in  amazement  over 
the  triumphs  of  German  scholarship  or  be  charmed  too  much 
with  the  glories  of  erudition  of  the  English  universities. 

The  modern  secondary  school  must  nurture  both  the  Hu- 
manismus  and  the  Realismus.  Both  have  training  and  cul- 
ture for  the  young;  each  has  re-enforcement  and  strength  for 
the  other.  For  many  reasons  there  can  be  with  us  no  such 
conflict  between  these  great  educational  forces  as  is  going 
on  in  Germany.  Classicism  has  not  been  so  long  or  so  ex- 
clusively intrenched  with  us,  and  the  field  for  scientific 
studies  and  pursuits  is  far  ampler  in  America.  The  pre-emi- 
nence of  medisevalism  in  education  is  .surely  declining  even  in 
Germany. 

It  is  fine  to  hear  Dr.  Paulsen  plead  for  the  integrity  of  the 
realgymnasium,  but  his  tone  is  that  of  a  man  whose  cause 
is  already  lost.  Referring  to  the  council  called  by  the  Kaiser 
in  December,  1890,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  Conference  of 
December,  1890,  immediately  in  its  opening  sentence  crushed 
the  very  life  out  of  the  realgymnasium,  when  it  said,  *  Only 
classical  gymnasia  and  Latinless  realschulen  ought  hence- 
forth to  exist.'  The  Realanstalten  that  pursue  Latin  seemed 
to  the  majority  of  the  conference  to  be  a  hybrid  educational 
tendency,  either  lacking  in  capacity  for  life  or  unworthy  of 
life."  Dr.  Paulsen  continues,  "  The  friends  of  the  old  Hu- 
manismus  and  the  advocates  of  the  pure  Realismus  became 
friends  on  that  day  about  as  in  the  past  Pilate  and  Herod 
became  friends;"  only  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  good, 
Paulsen  would  have  us  understand. 
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I  believe  there  really  exists  with  us  no  such  antagonism 
between  the  humanities  and  the  sciences  as  this  reference 
would  imply.  Dr.  Paulsen  himself,  in  his  lecture  on  the  real- 
gymnasium,  bears  tribute  to  the  liberalizing  influence  of 
science,  and  says:  "  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  granted  to  pupils  in  the  schools  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with — literally  to  practice — its  enlighten- 
ing influence,  because,  beyond  doubt,  well-deserved  glory 
belongs  to  nature  studies  for  lifting  the  minds  of  European 
folk  out  of  a  dense  and  stupid  superstition  in  which  they  were 
in  remote  times  entangled."  "  But,"  he  concludes,  "  it  is  the 
truth  that  shall  make  free,  as  says  the  evangelist,  not  this  or 
that  view  of  truth,  but  the  all-round  view.  That  is  philoso- 
phy! "  He  is  more  nearly  right  than  hejmagines.  For  if 
he  saw  the  fullness  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  he  would 
follow  it  more  bravely  and  let  it  lead  him  to  a  broader  and 
wiser  view  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  He  is  still  a  class- 
icist, and  his  good  word  for  science  in  secondary  education  is 
only  half-hearted;  intended  not  so  much  to  give  science  its 
rightful  place  as  to  help  Latin  retain  its  unstable  place  in  the 
realgymnasium. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  sarcasm  that  in  Germany  stigma- 
tizes as  a  Zwitterbildung,  or  hybrid-education,  the  training 
given  by  the  realgymnasium,  or  Latin  scientific  school.  We 
believe  in  the  two  forms  of  secondary  training  which  mark 
the  departure  from  the  old  classical  schools. 

The  classical,  or  gymnasial  side  of  education,  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it,  will  show  to  the  scientific  or  realschule,  the 
school  that  deals  with  things  and  concerns  itself  with  doing, 
the  refinements  of  culture  studies  that  awaken  imagination, 
idealize  life,  lead  to  reflection  and  sentiment,  and  that  empha- 
size the  value  of  the  inner  furnishings  of  the  mind  as  the  real 
possessions  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the 
scientific  side  of  education  in  the  secondary  school  will  teach 
that  the  executive  powers  are  also  to  be  trained,  have  also 
their  field  of  opportunity,  are  also  essential  to  the  fully  trained 
man.  The  one  side  will  soften  and  refine;  the  other  will 
strengthen  and  keep  virile. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  that  is  the  best  school,  other  things 
being  equal,  where  both  sides  of  education  are  established 
and  cherished  in  the  same  general  school  organization  and 
under  the  same  fostering  administration.  A  truer  and  more 
healthful  intellectual  atmosphere  will  exist  where  the  human- 
ities and  nature  studies  do  their  work  side  by  side.  There 
is  education  in  comparison,  and  much  if  not  most  of  our  best 
training  comes  unconsciously,  and  springs  from  what  the 
pupil  feels. 

I  believe  that  the  great  American  secondary  school  of  the 
future  will  prosecute  most  vigorously  the  classical  and  the 
scientific  side  of  education,  even  as  some  are  beginning  to  do 
now.  Here  in  America,  where  the  ambitious  boy  may  pluck 
opportunity  by  the  handful,  we  may,  while  retaining  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  culture  that  is  involve  1  in  classical 
study,  unhesitatingly  plant  beside  its  elegant  and  polished 
stem  the  sturdy  shoot  of  the  new  education,  and  expect  it  to 
flourish. 

What  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  sympathetic  work  on  the  American 
commonwealth,  has  written  in  commendation  of  the  small 
American  college  can  be  said  to-day,  and  will  be  said  in  the 
near  future,  with  increasing  appropriateness  and  emphasis,  of 
the  best  secondary  schools.  The  old  lines  of  educational 
work  and  responsibility  have  greatly  changed  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I  believe  a  more  marked  differentiation  between 
some  of  the  existing  grades  of  schools  will  come  in  the  next 
generation.  The  secondary  school  will  assume  more  rather 
than  less  importance.  While  the  primary  schools  are  still 
nearer  the  people  than  schools  of  the  secondary  grade,  they 
can  never  furnish  the  inspiration  for  higher  study  and  wider 
culture  which  the  secondary  school  gives  its  more  eager 
minds.  It  is  only  as  the  pupil  gets  away  from  the  rudimen- 
tary studies  of  childhood  that  he  is  fitted  by  training  and  taste 
for  his  ultimate  service,  and  begins  to  catch  the  enthusiasm 
for  study  and  life  that  wisely  directed  study  opens  to  him. 
The  secondary  school  welcomes  to  the  higher  studies  that 
bring  delight  and  power.  It  does  a  twofold  service,  standing 
as  it  does  midway  between  the  lower  and  higher  institutions: 
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it  serves  as  a  goal  to  the  struggling  urchin  down  below,  show- 
ing him  that  he  may  climb  higher;  and  when  he  reaches  its 
round  in  the  educational  ladder,  it  points  him  to  still  greater 
heights  while  he  is  yet  under  the  exhilaration  of  successful 
effort.  Definite  attainment  serves  as  an  incentive  for  further 
attainment. 

The  secondary  school  is  really  the  center  of  the  educational 
warmth  and  impulse  of  the  community  about  it.  It  is  the 
rallying  point  in  its  community  for  all  tendencies  toward  re- 
finement and  culture  and  is  the  constant  ally  of  all  good. 

In  a  word,  the  secondary  school  "  sets  learning  in  a  visible 
form."  This  claim  for  the  culture-influence  of  the  secondary 
school  does  not  ignore  the  other  means  of  culture.  For  it  is 
the  handmaid  of  all  and  possibly  the  inspirer  of  many.  The 
church,  the  public  library,  the  great  museums  and  art  galler- 
ies, the  symphony  concert,  the  lecture  platform,  and  the  best 
theaters  and  operas  are  all  potent  influences  that  make  for 
culture  and  refinement. 

The  more  general  influence  of  the  secondary  school  is 
ethical  as  well  as  aesthetic,  and  affects  the  standards  of  con- 
duct as  well  as  of  taste  in  the  community,  by  inviting  to 
further  study  thru  the  visible  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  culture,  by  stimulating  an  ambition  for  that  great  good  of 
life  that  we  reach  thru  books  and  reflection,  by  teaching 
each  generation  of  youth  that  a  real  ambition  for  culture  of 
mind  and  heart  need  not  go  unsatisfied  in  this  country,  and 
finally  by  showing  to  the  uncouth  and  rude  in  spirit  the  more 
excellent  way  of  wisdom,  all  of  whose  paths  are  paths  of  pleas- 
antness. 

Suffer  a  concrete  example  of  what  a  modest  New  England 
academy  can  do  in  a  humble  New  England  town.  Doubt- 
less each  one  present  can  parallel  the  fact  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  knowledge. 

The  charming  little  New  Hampshire  town  where  I  recently 
spent  a  summer  with  my  family  illustrates  the  point  I  have 
been  making.  Two  generations  ago  this  rural  community 
was  strong  in  the  character-making  influences  of  a  good 
church  and  a  good  school,  and  sent  noble  men  and  women 
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into  the  world  as  long  as  those  influences  continued,  and 
lighted  many  a  boy  who  was  thirsting  for  knowledge  to  the 
nobler  privileges  of  educated  men.  Two  judges  of  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  bench  of  New  Hampshire  and  one  of  the 
Superior  judges  of  Massachusetts  to-day  were  boys  in  this 
tiny  village  fifty  years  ago.  The  Free  Academy  flourished 
in  their  community,  trained  and  inspired  them,  and  pointed 
them  to  Dartmouth  College  twenty  miles  distant.  Daniel 
Webster  had  spent  his  boyhood  only  two  hours'  drive  away 
and  had  already  made  Dartmouth  famous  by  his  memorable 
services  to  the  nation.  All  this  is  now  changed.  The  two 
churches  are  still  there,  one  permanently  closed,  the  other 
ministered  to  by  an  itinerant  preacher.  The  Academy  too 
is  closed.  There  it  stands  stately  and  dignified,  with  its 
Doric  columns  and  graceful  belfry.  All  is  now  mute,  except 
as  the  very  silence  speaks  of  its  honorable  past  and  inert 
present.  The  village  now  lives  on  its  traditions.  Judge 
Brown  was  a  boy  here;  Dr.  Smith  once  prepared  boys  here 
for  college.     But  all  is  of  the  past. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  Demolins'  most  interesting 
book  on  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  must  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  race  to  which  we  belong  has  long  demon- 
strated "  the  undeniable  superiority  of  social  over  political 
power,"  and  that  the  educational  system  in  France  is 
"  especially  unfitted  to  form  men."  But  men  are  the 
units  of  society,  and  the  race  whose  schools  train  the  ele- 
ments of  society  must  inevitably  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  its  training.  The  secondary  school  proves  our  nation's 
wisdom  and  skill  in  its  aspiration  toward  culture.  It  is  the 
member  of  the  school  system  where  culture  begins.  It  is 
the  indivisible  unit  of  the  higher  educational  scheme. 

D.  W.  Abercrombie 

Worcester  Academy. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


II 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION 
As  Regards  Training  for  Citizenship 

The  topic  which  has  been  assigned  me  for  discussion  is  the 
relation  of  our  secondary  schools  to  the  training  of  young 
men  and  women  for  their  civic  duties.  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  one  part  only  of  this  topic — to  the  equipment  and 
curriculum  of  those  secondary  schools  which  do  not  under- 
take to  prepare  pupils  for  the  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  us  regret  the  existence  of  any 
hard-and-fast  line  between  the  preparation  which  looks  for- 
ward to  college  and  that  which  does  not.  The  important 
choice  between  an  education  which  is  to  close  with  the  high 
school  and  one  which  is  to  be  continued  at  the  college  should 
not  be  definitively  made,  as  our  high-school  organization  so 
often  compels  it  to  be  made,  at  the  date  of  entrance  into  the 
secondary  school.  It  should  rather  be  made  at  the  close,  or 
near  the  close,  when  the  pupil's  aptitudes  have  been  tested 
and  his  ambitions  have  been  aroused.  A  high-school  curric- 
ulum which  is  good  in  itself,  which  is  well  planned  and  well 
carried  out, — and  there  ought  to  be  no  other, — should  be 
acceptable  not  only  for  the  pupil's  immediate  training,  but  as 
a  preparation  for  his  higher  education.  This  is  an  ideal,  how- 
ever, whose  realization  we  shall  not  be  able  to  approach  ex- 
cept by  slow  steps.  For  a  long  time  in  the  future  we  shall 
have  to  make  arrangements  which  contemplate  a  separation 
of  our  high-school  pupils  into  the  groups  of  collegiate  and 
non-collegiate  candidates ;  and  we  shall  have  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  this  separation  mainly  by  postponing  to  as 
late  a  date  as  possible  in  the  high-school  course  the  de- 
finitive choice.  For  the  later  years,  at  least,  of  the  course, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  a  curriculum  designed  for  those 
who  do  not  enter  college;  and  it  is  to  the  civic  training  of 
such  pupils  that  I  shall  ask  your  attention. 

431 
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Needless  to  say,  these  will  always  he  in  number  the  largest 
contingent  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  high-school  pupils  will  close  their  formal 
education  with  the  high  school.  We  may  hope  indeed  that  all 
who  have  promise  and  ambition  will  be  aroused  to  push 
further,  and  that  the  gateways  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  be  generously  opened  to  them;  and  we  may  hope 
more  especially  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  political  leaders 
of  the  coming  generation  may  feel  the  stimulating  and  en- 
larging influence  of  a  higher  education.  But  the  laws  of 
political  selection,  as  of  industrial  selection,  are  often  ob- 
scure to  us.  Neither  teacher  nor  parent  nor  pupil  can  know 
who  will  prove  to  be  the  future  captain  of  industry  or  the 
future  captain  of  state.  Among  the  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  whose  education  ends  with  the  high  school,  we 
shall  find  not  only  the  rank  and  file  of  useful  citizens,  but 
many  a  leader  in  public  life.  Both  for  the  rank  and  file  and 
for  the  leaders,  we  need  a  training  that  will  be  of  service  in 
meeting  the  civic  duties  of  a  democracy. 

This  training  may  be  considered  under  two  heads:  first,  as 
to  general  training  in  reasoning,  observation,  and  expression; 
and  second,  as  to  attainments  in  the  subjects  bearing  directly 
on  public  life,  such  as  history,  government,  economics. 

Obviously  the  first  head  suggests  little -that  bears  specifi- 
cally on  our  subject.  All  good  training  is  good  for  our  pur- 
pose also.  We  can  never  be  sure  how  much  of  the  matured 
capacity  of  our  former  pupils  is  due  to  the  education  we  have 
given  them,  how  much  to  their  inborn  and  inherited  apti- 
tudes, how  much  to  the  mysterious  ripening  of  powers 
which  nature  brings  to  all  during  the  long  years  of  growth. 
Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  one  subject  rather  than  another  is 
especially  useful  in  promoting  intellectual  development.  Let 
us  teach  as  thoroly  and  carefully  as  may  be  the  subjects- 
that  we  have  selected,  confident  that  such  teaching,  on  what- 
ever subject,  does  its  part  in  preparing  for  public  and  private 
life.  For  myself  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  certainly  for  the 
non-collegiate  students,  we  should  do  well  to  limit  to 
moderate  dimensions  the  time  given  to  languages,  and  to 
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bring  the  students  as  early  as  possible  to  such  subjects  as 
literature,  science,  and  history.  I  will  not  enter  on  the  dis- 
puted question  as  to  the  educational  value  of  the  formal  study 
of  language  and  grammar.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  gain 
on  this  score  can  be  most  fully  secured  by  the  careful  study  of 
one  foreign  language  and  its  careful  comparison  with  the 
structure  of  our  own  language;  while  the  broadening  effects 
of  contact  with  a  foreign  tongue  are  again  best  secured  by 
the  thoro  command  over  a  single  one.  For  the  rest,  language 
is  but  a  tool,  and  a  foreign  language  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  what  we  say  already  in  our  own  familiar  words;  and 
where  the  time  available  is  so  short,  we  do  well  to  use  at  once 
the  tools  we  have,  rather  than  acquire  laboriously  new  tools 
which  there  is  scant  opportunity  to  utilize.  With  a  ready 
command  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  pupil  in  the  secondary 
school  is  prepared  to  enter  at  an  early  stage  the  realm  of  sub- 
stantial knowledge:  to  learn  about  things,  to  understand 
them,  observe  them,  reason  about  them. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  second  and  most  important 
aspect  of  our  question — the  specific  things  concerning  which 
the  high-school  pupil  can  get  information  and  training  that 
will  prepare  him  for  civic  duties  and  responsibilities. 

For  this  purpose,  the  subject  to  which  most  weight  should 
be  given  continuously  is  history.  Both  for  general  culture 
and  for  civic  training,  its  study  should  be  pursued  thruout 
the  high-school  course.  Fortunately,  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  growing  attention  it  has  received  of 
late  years  in  educational  discussion,  assure  it  an  important 
place  in  the  curriculum.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  should  be  studied,  as  how  and  in  what  parts. 
And  as  to  the  method  and  the  special  subjects,  we  are  also 
aided  by  the  careful  advice  of  the  most  competent  judges. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  history  of  England  and  of  our  own  coun- 
try should  receive  careful  attention ;  and  it  is  agreed  also  that 
something  more  than  text-book  work  should  be  undertaken. 
The  study  of  history  should  be  made  the  means  not  only  of 
acquiring  information  and  training  the  memory,  but  of  reas- 
oning from  cause  to  effect,  of  understanding  the  growth  of 
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institutions  and  ideas,  and,  not  least,  of  stating  facts  and  con- 
clusions in  the  pupil's  own  language.  Evidently  the  study  of 
the  history  of  our  own  country  should  form  an  important 
part,  and  indeed  the  crowning  part,  of  the  course.  The 
grammar  schools  usually  bring  the  pupils  to  the  high  schools 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  American  history.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  high-school  course  can  then  be  advan- 
tageously given  to  the  study  of  English  history,  and  of  im- 
portant periods  in  ancient  or  modern  history;  while  in  the 
later  years  a  more  careful  study  can  be  made  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  best  results  from  such  study. 
it  is  needful  that  the  pupil  be  led  to  refer  habitually  to  a 
variety  of  books;  that  he  make  comparisons  of  the  views  of 
different  writers,  and  understand  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rest;  and  that  he  get  a  training  in  writing  essays  and  papers, 
and  stating  in  his  own  language  the  result  of  his  work.  For 
all  this,  a  working  library  is  needed,  and  a  stimulating,  help- 
ful, and  not  overburdened  teacher.  I  should  be  disposed  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  written  work  of  the  pupil,  and  to  use 
it  as  means  of  securing  not  only  accurate  knowledge  and  clear 
thinking,  but  the  all-important  faculty  of  expressing  himself 
in  easy  and  well-knit  English. 

The  study  of  government  and  political  methods  should  be 
closely  associated  with  the  study  of  history,  and  indeed 
should  preferably  be  made  a  part  of  it.  I  question  whether 
the  separate  study  of  the  political  subjects  is  advantageous. 
The  functions  of  government,  the  peculiarities  of  our  federal 
system,  the  meaning  and  the  ground  of  our  written  consti- 
tutions, the  duties  of  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  the 
working  of  political  parties,  the  part  played  by  the  individual 
voter — these  can  be  more  vividly  and  eflfectively  treated  in 
connection  with  their  historical  development  than  as  set  sub- 
jects by  themselves.  And  I  suggest  that  there  is  danger  in 
obtruding  too  much  the  didactic  element  in  the  teaching  of 
political  subjects.  The  conversation  and  discussion  of  every- 
day life,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  recurring  public 
exercises  in  the  schools  and  out  of  the  schools,  bring  home  the 
lessons  of  civic  duty  to  informed  and  awakened  youth  more 
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effectively  than  any  set  exhortation  from  the  teacher.  Care- 
ful instruction  in  facts  and  principles,  and  training  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  political  phenomena,  are  the  best  means  by 
which  the  teacher  can  help  his  pupils  in  meeting  the  duties 
of  his  later  life.  The  question  and  answer  of  the  classroom 
give  ready  opportunities  for  pointing  morals  and  exhorting 
to  duty;  and  such  opportunities  should  not  be  sought,  but 
availed  of  naturally  and  spontaneously  as  the  give  and  take 
of  the  routine  instruction  suggest  them. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  the  possible  instruction  that 
would  tell  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizens — to 
the  subject  of  economics,  which  I  am  myself  called  on  to  teach 
in  our  university.  The  growth  of  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge  in  the  colleges  and  universities  thruout  the 
country  has  been  great  and  rapid,  and  reflects  a  general  belief 
that  the  diffusion  of  a  right  understanding  of  economic  ques- 
tions is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. When  we  recall  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils 
in  the  secondary  schools  will  never  have  access  to  the  higher 
institutions,  and  that  they  will  yet  be  confronted  thruout  their 
lives  with  public  and  with  private  questions  of  an  economic 
sort,  we  are  compelled  to  consider  whether  training  in  this 
subject  may  not  form  an  advantageous  part  of  the  high-school 
course.  As  you  doubtless  know,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  its  availability  among  the  university  teach- 
ers. Some  of  them  warmly  advocate  its  introduction  in  the 
secondary  schools;  others  oppose  it  as  warmly.  There  is  also 
a  wide  divergence  in  practice — markedly  so  between  the 
schools  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  In  the  East,  economics 
rarely  finds  a  place  in  the  high-school  curriculum;  but  in  the 
West,  especially  in  the  schools  of  the  northern  central 
States,  it  has  been  introduced  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  bids  fair  to  receive  an  increasing  share  of  attention. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
is  advantageous.  It  can  be  presented  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  pupils  of  high-school  age;  it  can  be  made 
liberalizing  and  enlightening  for  them;  it  can  aid  effectively 
in  their  training  for  civic  duties.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  the  ways  and  means  for  attaining  these 
results  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  devised,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

A  considerable  number  of  text-books  in  economics,  de- 
signed for  high-school  use,  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
Most  of  them  are  by  competent  hands,  and  some  achieve  no 
small  degree  of  excellence.  But  my  impression  is  that  they 
all  err  in  attempting  to  achieve  too  much.  They  are  com- 
monly in  the  nature  of  compressions  or  abstracts  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  larger  books  designed  for  maturer  minds. 
In  this  field,  as  in  every  other,  careful  training  in  a  limited 
portion,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  probable  powers  of  pupils, 
is  better  than  a  general  survey  of  the  whole.  The  subject- 
matter  of  economics  is  difficult;  its  range  is  wide;  on  many 
important  questions  there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
best-equipped  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  is  a  mass 
of  fundamental  matter  as  to  which  the  economists  are  in 
agreement.  And  a  great  deal  of  this  matter,  again,  is  of  a 
comparatively  simple  sort,  requiring  indeed  careful  thought 
and  clear  statement,  but  far  from  impossible  of  presentation 
in  form  adapted  to  high-school  pupils.  The  marvelous  di- 
vision of  labor  in  a  civilized  community;  the  mode  in  which 
laborers,  farmers,  merchants,  transporters,  contribute  to  the 
community's  revenue  of  commodities  and  services;  the  nature 
and  functions  of  money,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  credit;  the  position  of  the  business  man  as  the 
great  middleman  of  industry,  and  his  relations  to  hired  work- 
men on  the  one  hand,  to  consumers  on  the  other;  the  growth 
and  significance  of  production  on  a  great  scale;  the  elements 
of  international  trade  and  of  taxation;  the  difiference  between 
a  regime  of  private  property,  and  one  of  co-operation  or  of 
collectivism — these  are  matters  which  can  be  set  forth  simply, 
effectively,  and  instructively.  Not  a  little  useful  and  interest- 
ing information  as  to  the  history  of  industry,  especially  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  can  be  interwoven  with  the  explanation 
of  the  principles;  while  abundant  illustration  can  be  found  by 
the  competent  teacher  in  the  familiar  facts  of  every-day  life. 
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For  this  subject,  as  for  every  other,  an  apparatus  of  suit- 
able text-books  and  reference  books,  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  secondary  schools,  must  be  devised.  While  this 
apparatus  still  remains  in  large  part  to  be  provided,  and  while 
it  cannot  even  be  said  with  confidence  what  precise  shape  and 
content  it  may  best  have,  we  need  not  postpone  indefinitely 
the  introduction  of  this  element  in  civic  training.  We  may 
take  a  lesson  from  our  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  other 
new  subjects  to  the  needs  of  high-school  pupils.  The  teaching 
of  physics  and  chemistry  was  first  undertaken  by  the  reading 
and  recital  of  manuals  which  tried  to  cover  rapidly  a  great 
range  in  those  sciences.  The  need  of  a  less  mechanical,  a 
more  active,  attitude  by  the  pupils  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  experiment.  Of  late  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  pendulum  has  not  swung  too  far  to- 
ward the  experimental  method,  and  whether  some  larger 
share  of  attention  should  not  be  given  to  the  principles  which 
the  experiments  illustrate  and  confirm.  I  am  in  no  way 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  this  question,  and  refer  to  it 
only  by  way  of  showing  that  we  need  not  be  discouraged  if, 
in  a  new  subject  like  economics,  the  ways  and  means  of  in- 
struction are  still  inadequate  and  uncertain.  On  the  sub- 
jects which  once  were  traditional  in  secondary  schools — the 
classics  and  mathematics — scholars  and  teachers  have  been 
busy  for  generations  in  devising  the  methods,  the  books,  and 
the  apparatus  which  fit  them  for  this  part  of  the  educational 
system.  It  has  been  whispered  that,  even  with  all  this  strenu- 
ous effort,  perfection  has  not  been  attained,  and  that  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement  even  in  those  old-established  sub- 
jects. Certainly  in  the  new  subjects  we  must  try  this  method 
and  that,  one  book  and  another,  before  we  can  expect  to  find 
the  best.  Meanwhile,  we  may  proceed  courageously,  use  the 
best  which  is  now  available,  create  a  demand,  and  be  confident 
that  a  proper  sup])ly  will  be  forthcoming.  If  we  were  to 
wait  in  every  subject  until  the  ideal  method  and  apparatus  for 
education  were  available,  we  should  never  advance  at  all. 

A  capable  and  well-equipped  teacher  is  necessary  in  every 
subject;  but,  I  believe,  more  necessary  in  this  than  in  any 
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other.  The  facts  of  daily  Hfe,  the  talk  of  the  newspapers,  the 
debates  of  the  political  campaigns,  will  constantly  suggest 
questions  from  the  pupils  which  the  teacher  must  answer  with 
tact,  with  discrimination,  and  with  information.  Some  in- 
quiries can  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  instruction;  some 
should  be  put  aside.  We  all  know  that  the  fool  can  ask  a 
multitude  of  questions  which  the  wise  man  cannot  answer; 
but  the  wise  man  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  that  his  wisdom  still  avails  something. 
Rather  than  put  the  teaching  of  economics  into  the  hands  of 
a  teacher  not  specially  equipped — rather  than  intrust  it  to  the 
first  free  person  in  the  force  with  the  text-book  as  his  sole 
equipment — let  it  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  Fortunately,  the 
great  development  of  instruction  in  political  and  economic 
subjects  in  the  universities  has  yielded  a  good  supply  of  grad- 
uates competent  to  take  charge  of  these  subjects  in  the  high 
schools.  Indeed,  the  supply  of  candidates  for  teaching 
places  in  the  colleges  and  universities  now  exceeds  the  de- 
mand, and  many  of  these  must  perforce  turn  to  other  places. 
All  that  is  needed  to  secure  good  service  is  the  payment  of 
a  sufficient  salary.  This  simple  and  obvious  requirement  is 
indeed  far  from  easy  to  meet;  and  this  aspect  of  the  economic 
problem  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  spoken  of  instruction  in 
economics,  but  have  said  little  of  exhortations  to  civic  duty 
as  a  part  of  it.  I  can  only  repeat  on  this  score  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  teaching  of  history  and  government. 
The  lessons,  duties,  final  conclusions,  should  as  much  as  pos- 
sible suggest  themselves.  All  of  us  can  remember  how,  at 
apparently  fortuitous  moments  in  our  intellectual  arid  spirit- 
ual growth — whether  in  the  course  of  set  instruction  from 
others,  or  in  that  further  and  better  instruction  which  comes 
from  our  own  meditation — we  have  had  a  sudden  fiash  of  in- 
sight, an  instant  illumination  of  the  truth,  a  quick  grasp  of 
the  significance  of  a  long  course  of  instruction.  These 
are  the  best  fruits  of  the  teacher's  work;  and  happy  he  who 
has  the  faculty  of  calling  them  forth.  They  come  only  in  a 
congenial  and  well-arranged  field,  and  take  their  place  as  the 
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last  results  of  the  knowledge  and  training  by  which  the  sym- 
pathetic teacher  has  prepared  for  them.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  the  best  lessons  will  be  brought  home  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  government,  and  economics,  in  the  secondary 
schools  as  in  all  other  schools.  Set  sermonizing  has  rarely 
done  much  to  make  men  better;  but  steady  attention  to  the 
topics  that  concern  man's  spiritual  life  brings  its  own  lessons; 
and  so  steady  attention  to  the  facts  of  political  and  social  life 
will  not  only  promote  understanding,  but  elevate  public 
spirit,  teach  public  duty,  nurture  ambition  and  aptitude  for 
public  service,  and  promote  the  success  and  the  triumph  of 
democratic  institutions. 

F.  W.  Taussig 

Harvard  University  j 


Ill 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION 
As  Regards  Training  for  Vocation 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  secondary  education  from  the 
single  view-point  of  training  for  vocation,  without  seeming 
narrowly  utilitarian.  In  dealing  exclusively  with  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  high  school,  there  is  danger  of  appearing 
to  disregard  its  more  important  influences.  There  is  reason 
to  hope,  however,  that,  having  determined  the  studies  and 
methods  best  suited  to  vocational  training,  they  will  be  found 
the  same  in  general  character  as  those  most  proper  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  and  for  the  training  of  the  citizen. 

The  problem  of  secondary  education,  at  least  in  the  North- 
em  and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  resolves  itself  into  the 
problem  of  the  free  high  school;  for  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  endowed  and  private  secondary  institutions 
is,  in  those  States,  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 
This  being  the  case,  it  scarcely  admits  of  question  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  should  include  subjects 
of  general  educational  value  only.  Nowhere  should  equality 
— meaning,  of  course,  equality  of  opportunity — receive 
stronger  emphasis  than  in  the  public  school.  Business  or 
trade  specialization  therein,  even  the  appearance  of  favor  to- 
ward any  class  of  persons,  is  not  only  dangerously  unfair,  it 
is  a  real  damage  to  the  State,  artificially  stimulating  this  or 
that  vocation  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Yet  from  their  beginning  the  free  high  schools,  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  endowed  academies,  have  been  fostering 
this  very  wrong,  by  accommodating  their  courses,  almost 
subserviently,  to  the  demands  of  the  classical  colleges.  These 
schools  have  not  endeavored  specifically  to  meet  the  mental 
and  physical  needs  of  adolescence;  they  have  not  even  tried 
to  round  out  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools;  they  have 
attempted  little  more  than  to  furnish  that  limited  and  arti- 
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iicial  preparation  for  its  examinations  which  the  college  has 
not  hesitated  to  demand.  The  higher  education,  in  turn,  has 
practically  been  deaf  to  all  educational  calls  excepting  those 
of  the  learned  professions.  New  professions,  and  therefore 
new  teaching  interests,  have  been  created  thru  the  de- 
velopment of  appHed  science;  but  the  chief  solicitude  of  the 
high  schools,  maintained  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public  which  supports  them,  is  still  toward  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  youth,  who  use  these  schools  merely  as 
stepping-stones  to  college.  Such  protest  as  may  have  arisen 
against  this  narrowness  of  purpose  has  been  stilled  by  a 
rather  contemptuous  insertion  of  "  English  "  or  "  Business  " 
courses,  admittedly  as  ineffective  as  they  are  inferior. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  the  high  schools  have  prepared  a 
host  of  persons  for  the  work  of  teaching;  but  too  many  of 
these,  being  obliged  to  tread  the  single  path  of  college  prep- 
aration, have  become,  in  so  doing,  purblind  to  the  manifold 
needs  of  public-school  work,  and  perpetuate  those  very  evils 
of  partiality  which  have  so  seriously  impaired  their  own  use- 
fulness. 

The  high  schools  have  wronged  the  public,  not  simply  in 
thus  giving  their  best  service  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
community;  they  have  offended  even  more  grievously  in  be- 
littling the  real  uses  and  possibilities  of  secondary  education. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  to  nine  out  of  ten  pupils  the  high  school 
is  the  last  stage  of  formal  training,  its  courses  have  been 
planned,  not  to  round  out  that  education,  but  to  leave  it  un- 
finished, unintelligible,  and  in  large  measure  barren  to  those 
graduates  who  do  not  go  to  college.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  attendance  upon  high  schools  is,  relatively,  so  insig- 
nificant; and  that  the  average  parent  hesitates  to  send  his 
children  to  institutions  which,  as  a  rule,  do  little  toward  mak- 
ing them  into  good  citizens  and  workers,  and  which  do  much 
toward  leaving.them  intellectually  suspended  between  the  un- 
ambitious earth  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  unattainable 
heaven  of  the  university. 

The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  nothing  by 
this  subservience,  by  this  warping  of  the  high-school  work  to 
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meet  their  categorical  requirements.  Rather  have  they  suf- 
fered from  the  possession  of  this  power  to  determine,  from 
above,  secondary-school  standards  and  ideals  which  should 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  freely  from  below,  thru  a 
natural  expansion  of  elementary  education.  The  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  conservative  as  the>must  always  be 
and  inefficient  as  they  too  often  are,  stand,  rrevertheless,  in 
much  closer  relation  to  events,  reflect  more  accurately  the 
trend  of  human  progress  than  do  the  colleges — or,  at  least, 
than  did  the  colleges  before  they  awakened  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. Hence,  had  the  high  school  developed  naturally  out 
of  the  elementary  school;  had  it  arisen  to  meet  the  needs,  not 
of  college  freshmen,  but  of  grammar  graduates,  its  influence 
to-day  would  be  broader  and  better.  In  a  far  higher  sense, 
too,  it  would  have  fed  the  colleges;  for  it  would  have  supplied 
them  with  ever  fresh  currents  of  popular  life  and  thought, 
would  have  saved  them  many  a  costly  delay  and  blunder  in 
learning  and  meeting  their  full  obligations,  would  have 
oflfered  for  their  examination  boys  educated  broadly  and  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  aptitudes. 

The  first  step  for  public  secondary  education  to  take,  then, 
if  it  would  provide  the  completest  preparation  for  after-life, 
is  to  assert  and  to  secure  absolute  independence  of  the  col- 
leges— independence,  that  is,  in  matters  of  curriculum.  This 
being  done,  there  will  be  possible  in  the  high  school  that 
breadth  of  thought  and  variety  of  teaching  essential  to  a  com- 
plete and  impartial  preparation  for  all  vocations.  Freedom 
and  breadth  once  secured  to  secondary  education,  the  col- 
leges will  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order,  and  will 
establish  better  standards  for  admission;  not  arbitrary  ones, 
based  upon  their  own  supposed  needs,  but  rational  ones  in- 
citing to  the  best  and  widest  attainments  on  the  part  of  the 
public  school,  and  so  flexible  that,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  his  original  goal,  the  pupil  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted any  good  secondary  course  may,  at  the  last  moment, 
deflect  himself,  without  delay  or  additional  labor,  into  the  col- 
lege doors. 

Agreeing   that   the    public    high   school    should    preserve 
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equality  toward  all  possible  vocations;  that  it  should  give  no 
advantage  or  encouragement  to  the  future  physician  over  the 
future  shopkeeper,  to  the  shopkeeper  over  the  mechanic,  or 
to  the  mechanic  over  the  professional  man:  how  shall  this 
equipoise  be  maintained?  Only  by  rigorously  excluding 
from  the  secondary  course  all  that  is  special  to  any  profession 
or  peculiar  to  any  trade,  and  by  adding  every  suitable  topic 
and  means  of  teaching  which  has  general  educational  value. 
Such  a  process  would  not  reduce  the  high  school  to  a  single 
uniform  course  of  study;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  at  once 
necessitate  wide  opportunity  for  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil;  creating,  thereby,  as  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
secondary  work,  an  extensive  system  of  elective  study. 

Judiciously  supervised,  the  permission  of  choice  is,  in  itself, 
of  immense  value  at  the  high-school  age.  Moreover,  such 
permission  makes  possible,  without  disobedience  to  the  re- 
quirement that  special  vocations  shall  not  be  favored,  direct 
vocational  preparation.  For  if  the  secondary  course  extend 
over  at  least  four  years,  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  fit  teachers, 
the  aptitudes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  can  be  read- 
ily discerned.  The  future  of  others  will  be  determined  by 
their  family  or  social  relations.  With  both  these  classes  it  is 
practicable  early  to  differentiate  their  work  and  to  lay  espe- 
cial stress,  without  sacrifice  of  breadth,  upon  those  high- 
school  topics  which  bear  most  directly  upon  their  clearly  indi- 
cated ultimate  vocations. 

There  are  three  great  classes  of  workers  to  whom  a  high- 
school  course  not  only  is  possible  but  should  be  made  equally 
beneficial;  the  professional  class,  the  commercial  class, 
the  industrial  class.  It  might  be  profitable  to  consider  how 
perfectly  the  usual  secondary  course  meets  the  needs  of  pro- 
fessional preparation;  but  since,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
strength  of  the  ordinary  high-school  curriculum — whether 
well  or  ill  planned — is  now  expended  upon  preparation  for  the 
professions,  that  minority  of  persons  may  be  passed  by,  in 
order  to  consider  the  vocational  training  provided  by  the 
secondary  school  for  that  immense  majority  of  skilled 
workers,  the  followers  of  commerce  and  the  industrial  arts. 
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The  question  is  best  approached  from  the  other  direction, 
by  inquiring  what  are  the  qualities  that  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  railroad  official,  the  foreman  of  a  shop, 
seek  in  boys  who  come  into  their  employ  to  earn  eventual 
promotion  to  positions  of  responsibility.  They  do  not  de- 
mand technical  knowledge;  that  is  to  be  gained  only  by  ex- 
perience behind  the  counter,  at  the  desk,  upon  the  road,  with 
the  machine  or  tool.  Such  technical  knowledge  cannot  be 
given — ought  not  to  be  given  if  it  could — in  the  school; 
scarcely  can  it  be  imparted  in  any  establishment  other  than 
that  to  which  the  boy  is  to  be  attached,  so  peculiar  to  each 
office  or  shop  is  the  skill  required  to  sell  its  goods,  to  keep  its 
books,  to  handle  its  machinery.  In  that  direction,  therefore, 
the  'prentice  mind  is  preferably  smoothed  wax  whereon  the 
better  to  impress  the  methods,  the  ideas,  the  spirit  individual 
to  each  establishment. 

There  are  many  other  things,  however,  which  the  employer 
of  a  high-school  graduate  does  want  very  much ;  and  because 
he  cannot  often  secure  them  he  complains  loudly  of  educa- 
tion. Not  seldom  he  maintains  that  the  less  schooling  an  ap- 
prentice has  the  better.  Truly,  as  regards  schooling  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  he  is  not  far  wrong.  There  is  a  sort  of  teaching 
which  destroys  the  mother-wit  and  dulls  the  ambition  of  the 
brightest  and  most  eager  boy;  tho.  happily,  schools  of  that 
ill  character  are  increasingly  more  rare. 

What  are  these  qualities  which  every  employer  of  unskilled 
boy-power — to  be  transformed  along  certain  lines  into  skilled 
man-power — wants?  First:  good  morals.  The  lad  must  be 
trustworthy,  honest,  truth-telling,  not  easily  tempted,  sturdy 
to  withstand  the  moral  ordeal  which  life  holds  for  everyone. 

Secondly:  good  health.  The  teaching  and  training  which, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  the  employer  must  give  to  his  em- 
ployees is,  from  his  standpoint,  an  investment  of  capital ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  secure  such  sound  flesh-and-blood  into  which 
to  put  this  capital  that  there  will  be  little  risk  of  physical  bank- 
ruptcy just  as  he  and  his  employee  begin  to  reap,  from  the 
technical  knowledge  and  proved  faithfulness  of  the  latter, 
large  dividends  upon  the  original  investment. 
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Thirdly:  gumption.  No  better  than  this  homely  word  can 
be  found  to  express  that  combination  of  alertness,  keen  ob- 
servation, ready  wit,  power  to  seize  opportunities  and  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  which,  next  to  good  health  and  morals, 
is  most  essential  to  a  man's  success. 

Fourthly:  power  of  concentration.  That  is,  abiUty  to  work 
hard  and  long  and  intensely,  shutting  out  all  other  thoughts 
and  interests,  and  reaching  by  the  quickest  path  the  largest 
measure  of  result. 

Fifthly:  manual  power.  Not  mere  skill  in  hand-work,  but 
excellence  in  "  handiness."  This  implies  an  understanding 
between  the  brain  and  hand  so  perfect  that,  no  matter  how 
new  or  seemingly  difficult  the  manual  task,  it  is  no  sooner 
understood  by  the  mind  than  the  willing  muscles  instantly  re- 
spond. 

Finally,  the  employer,  especially  in  commercial  pursuits, 
asks,  almost  despairingly,  that  the  apprentice  shall  have 
familiarity  with  and  power  over  the  tools  of  social  communi- 
cation: over  reading,  writing,  spelling,  speech,  expression, 
and  the  use  of  numbers.  How  simple  this  require- 
ment! Yet  how  rare  the  secondary,  or  even  the  col- 
lege, graduate  who  can  so  wield  the  tool  of  writing 
that  what  he  writes  is  both  mechanically  legible  and 
handsome  and  intellectually  clear  and  forcible;  who 
has  such  command  over  the  tool  of  speech  that  he  does  not 
offend  by  errors,  does  not  mislead  others,  does  not  misrepre- 
sent himself;  who  so  apperceives  the  printed  word  that  it  is 
a  real  interpreter,  not  a  barrier,  between  his  understanding 
and  the  writer's  thought;  who  can  use  the  tool  of  numbers 
rapidly,  easily,  and  without  question  of  the  result. 

Given  a  boy  with  good  morals  and  sound  health,  who  can 
read  understandingly,  speak  clearly,  write  legibly,  grammati- 
cally, and  forcefully,  and  cipher  correctly;  let  him  have,  be- 
sides, tact  (which  comes  by  nature),  gumption,  handiness, 
and  the  power  of  working  both  hard  and  effectively — the 
business  and  industrial  world  is  his  to  choose  from;  for  his 
worth  will  have  but  few  competitors. 

These  being  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  young  man  who 
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is  to  go  into  trade,  into  transportation,  into  manufacturing, 
into  artisanship,  the  recent,  if  not  the  present,  practice  of 
secondary  education  would  predicate  widely  different  needs 
for  him  who  is  to  enter  the  professions.  But  examination 
may  show  otherwise.  Good  morals  and  good  health  the  pro- 
fessional man  cannot  dispense  with;  the  strain  upon  both  is 
no  less — and  no  greater — in  the  professional  training  than 
in  what  is,  after  all,  its  counterpart:  the  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing apprenticeship.  Gumption,  surely,  is  needful  to 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  engineer;  and  while  the 
clergyman  may  believe  himself  exempt,  no  teacher,  certainly, 
can  attain  success  without  it.  No  teacher,  again,  can  dis- 
pense with  the  ability  to  concentrate,  and  he  is  but  a  dilet- 
tante follower  of  the  other  professions  who  lacks  the  power 
of  hard,  continuous,  telling  work.  Manual  skill,  in  a  nar- 
row sense,  is  perhaps  not  vital  to  many  professions;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  that  man  is  but  half  developed  in  whom 
there  is  not  perfect  understanding  between  the  muscles  and 
the  brain.  Finally,  as  to  the  tools  of  social  communication, 
that  professional  man  is  enormously  handicapped  who  has 
not  perfect  command  of  his  tongue,  of  his  pen,  of  the  printed 
word,  and  of  the  mathematical  symbol. 

Additional  to  these  qualifications,  however,  the  ambitious 
follower  of  the  professions  needs  others — needs  them  not 
merely  as  sources  of  culture  and  good  citizenship,  but  for 
bare  utility  in  his  chosen  work.  This  added  knowledge 
may  be  classed,  by  an  extension  of  its  meaning,  under  the 
general  and  time-honored  term.  Humanities.  The  profes- 
sional man,  that  is,  must  have  acquaintance  with  history,  with 
politics,  with  languages,  with  literature,  with  the  fine  arts, 
with  that  vast  body  of  past  and  present  human  experience 
and  aspiration,  real  familiarity  with  which  marks  the 
broadly  educated  man.  But  it  is  to  attain,  among  other 
things,  this  very  body  of  knowledge  that  he  takes  his  four 
years  at  college;  and  not  until  the  youth  reaches  college  age 
is  he  prepared  fully  to  assimilate  social  learning  and  fruitfully 
to  receive   literary  and  aesthetic   training.     And   with   this 
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added  education  of  the  professional  man  the  present  discus- 
sion is  not  concerned. 

Let  me  repeat.  The  secondary  school,  being  public, 
should  be,  in  the  best  sense,  common.  Its  pupils  come  at  an 
age  when  they  should  be  helped  to  expand  and  to  learn  their 
aptitudes,  not  forced  to  contract  into  a  single  path  of  college 
preparation.  Hence  it  must  oflfer  equal  and  impartial  oppor- 
tunity of  preparation  for  all  possible  vacations.  Hence  its 
main  body  of  work  must  be  limited  to  securing  those  quali- 
ties, fundamental  to  all  businesses  and  professions,  which 
have  been  enumerated:  good  morals,  sound  health,  gump- 
tion, power  of  concentration,  manual  power,  and  those  tools 
of  learning  that  are  still  called,  rather  foolishly,  the  three  R's. 

Thoro  command  of  these  three  R's  is  secured  to  the 
pupil  only  by  eternal  vigilance.  No  occasional  practice  of 
them  will  at  all  suffice.  Alike  in  the  secondary  and  in  the 
elementary  school,  during  every  moment  of  the  sessions, 
writing,  spelling,  speaking,  composition,  expression,  cipher- 
ing, must  be  under  sleepless  inspection.  Every  exercise, 
every  recitation,  every  laboratory  report,  should  be  a  double 
test:  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  topic  itself,  of  his  skill 
with  the  tools  by  which  he  makes  that  knowledge  evident. 
Hardly  a  skilled  career  can  be  imagined  in  which  such  early 
vigilance  will  not  be  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

Concentration,  the  power  of  hard  and  effective  work,  is  a 
habit  that  can  be  formed  only  in  youth.  Most  high  schools 
are  much  too  lenient  in  this  matter  of  concentration.  Their 
sessions  are  too  short,  thoroness  in  everything  that  the  pupil 
does  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  the  proportion  of  wo- 
men teachers  (for  boys)  is  too  large,  manly  standards  are  not 
strongly  enough  maintained,  and  the  study-time  is  not 
so  sharply  supervised  as  are  the  recitation  periods.  If  a  boy 
at  fourteen  seeks  employment  he  must,  fortunately  for  him, 
work  hard  for  many  hours  a  day.  If  he  remains  in  the  high 
school  until  his  eighteenth  year,  long  hours  of  labor  are  .still 
in  store  for  him.  What  an  immense  advantage  for  that  boy  if 
those  four  intervening  years  could  be  spent  in  laborious  and 
exacting   exercises   performed,  not    for   an    indifferent   em- 
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ployer,  but  under  the  wise  and  discriminating  supervision  of 
trained  teachers.  Seven  hours  a  day  during  five  days  a  w  eek 
and  at  least  three  hours  on  Saturday  would  not  be  too  many 
for  the  high-school  pupil;  provided,  of  course,  that  these  ex- 
tended sessions  were  not  spent  in  a  treadmill  of  brain-worry, 
but  were  properly  divided  among  recitations,  laboratory 
work,  manual  training,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  that 
during  these  sessions,  and  not  afterward,  the  greater  part 
of  the  pupil's  preparation  study  should  be  done.  The  worst, 
and  one  of  the  commonest,  of  habits  is  that  of  dawd- 
ling. Few  things  contribute  more  to  foster  it  than  home 
study,  where  the  average  boy  or  girl,  without  method 
or  definiteness,  with  no  acquired  power  of  concentration,  only 
half  understanding  and  totally  indifferent,  yawns  the  evening 
away  in  an  attempt  to  learn  lessons  which,  under  intelligent 
supervision,  might  be  acquired,  and  acquired  pleasurably, 
within  an  hour.  Half  the  task  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
teach  youth  how  to  learn;  for  the  popular  ignorance  and  in- 
difference regarding  social  and  political  questions  vital  to  the 
republic  are  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  people, 
at  school,  have  never  learned  how  to  bring  their  minds  to 
bear  upon  new  problems.  Any  necessity  for  thought  or  for 
inductive  reasoning  fills  them  with  dismay.  If  the  scope  of 
the  high  school  could  be  so  broadened  as  to  attract  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  youth,  if  its  day  could  be  lengthened  and  filled 
with  a  variety  of  systematic  and  carefully  correlated  exercises 
tending  to  develop,  among  other  things,  the  power  of  concen- 
tration, the  vocations  would  find  a  new  race  seeking  admis- 
sion to  them;  a  race  able  to  develop  old  and  to  acquire  new 
ideas;  a  race  not  only  knowing  how  to  work,  but  not  afraid 
to  work;  a  race  regarding  whom  no  employer  would  think 
of  asserting  that  it  had  been  spoiled  by  schooling. 

Unhappily,  one  cannot  establish  courses  in  gumption;  but 
one  can  put  into  the  high  school  many  subjects  that  promote 
its  growth.  Foremost  among  these  will  be  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  manual  training:  anything,  indeed,  suited  to 
high-school  age,  which  compels  a  youth  to  do,  largely,  his 
own  studying  and  thinking;  to  employ,  in  the  highest  possible 
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measure,  the  inductive  method.  How  completely  the  stereo- 
typed secondary  course  of  but  a  few  years  ago  failed  to  pro- 
mote sharpness  of  the  faculties,  exactness  of  observation, 
quickness  of  thought,  readiness  of  inference!  Yet  what  vo- 
cation in  these  electric  days  does  not  demand,  above  all  else, 
these  very  qualities? 

Manual  power,  handiness,  arises  from  the  same  sources  and 
methods  of  teaching  as  does  gumption;  for  the  two  are  in 
close  relation.  The  stupid,  unalert  mind  and  the  awkward 
hand  have  their  root  equally  in  a  sluggish  nervous  system, 
unaroused  interest,  unstirred  ambition.  Find  studies  that 
will  supply  these  deficiencies  and  the  boy  will  be  transformed. 
Some  pupils  will  need  one  stimulus,  some,  another;  but  the 
readiest  way  to  find  what  is  required  is  thru  the  labora- 
tory and  the  workshop,  where,  as  in  no  other  place,  the  wise 
teacher  can  read  the  inmost  workings  of  the  pupil's  nature 
and  determine,  almost  without  fail,  what  stimulus  must  be 
supplied  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties. 

Good  health  may  not  lend  itself  to  examination  by  the  col- 
leges; yet  the  high-school  authorities  have  no  greater  duty 
than  to  preserve  and  foster  it.  However  wicked  it  may  seem 
to  spend  the  people's  money  upon  gymnasiums  rather  than 
upon  "  book-learning,"  their  taxes  cannot  be  put  at  any  more 
profitable  usury.  The  money  loss  to  the  country  thru  pre- 
ventable illness,  untimely  death,  and  disease-induced  crime  is 
appalling.  Even  greater,  if  possible,  is  the  loss  thru  the  men- 
tal and  physical  inefficiency  of  workers  kept  in  a  low  state 
of  health  by  bad  food,  lack  of  proper  exercise,  and  other  non- 
hygienic  conditions.  Therefore,  not  only  should  gymnastic 
exercise  be  made  as  serious  as  any  other  study  of  the  high 
school;  the  sound,  sensible,  and  complete  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  hygiene  should  extend  thruout  the  course.  No  fool- 
ish maundering  about  alcohol  and  tobacco;  but  a  thoro  train- 
ing in  right  physical  living  that  will  fortify  against  intemper- 
ance of  every  kind. 

With  high-school  courses  aiming  to  preserve  sound  bodies, 
to  develop  quickness  of  observation,  clearness  of  thought, 
readiness  of  reasoning;  with  its  lengthened  day  distributed 
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judiciously  over  a  wide  range  of  mental,  manual,  and  gymnas- 
tic exercises;  with  the  powers  of  its  pupils  thus  educated  in 
the  highest  degree;  self-understanding,  self-respect,  self- 
government,  except  in  boni  degenerates,  will  follow  almost 
as  of  course.  And  upon  these  depend  good  morals.  Secure, 
therefore,  a  rational,  flexible,  really  educative  secondary  edu- 
cation maintained  by  professional,  not  amateur,  teachers  of 
the  highest  personal  ideals,  and  the  good  morals  of  those  who 
receive  it  will  be  practically  assured.  Without  this,  or,  in- 
deed, with  it,  didactic  morality  is  wholly  ineffectual. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  presumptuous,  to  go  into 
the  details  of  such  a  high-school  course  -as  has  been  advo- 
cated. Sufficient  to  reiterate  that  the  range  of  topics  should 
be  so  broad  as  to  permit  of  wide  election;  that  choice  of 
studies  should  follow  the  channels  of  the  pupil's  indicated 
needs  and  tastes,  toward  his  probable  vocation;  that  every 
subject  taught  should  have  for  its  main  object  not  the  giving 
of  information,  but  the  building  up  of  character.  Above  all. 
let  the  high  school  be  homogeneous.  Let  not  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do  be  scattered  and  divided.  As  a  transient  meas- 
ure, in  order  to  the  dignity  of  the  long-neglected  vocations,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  separate  English  high  schools 
and  manual-training  high  schools;  but  this  divorce  should  be 
permitted  only  as  preparatory  to  the  time  when  every  right- 
ful secondary  subject  will  find  its  full  development  in  a  single 
high-school  building,  when  the  future  followers  of  the  pro- 
fessions, of  commerce,  of  artisanship,  will  all  be  broadly  edu- 
cated under  one  roof,  with  many  subjects  in  common,  but 
with  complete  opportunity  of  elective  study  to  prepare  each 
in  the  amplest  and  most  rational  way  for  a  career  of  useful- 
ness. 

With  such  breadth  and  such  democracy,  with  such  high 
aims  and  methods,  the  secondary  school  cannot  fail,  not  only 
to  establish  a  solid  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  any  vocation, 
but  also  to  make  for  the  soundest  and  most  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 

James  P.  Munroe 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

TRAINING    TEACHERS    AT    CAiMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 

I  am  somewhat  ashamed  to  speak  to  you  here  at  all  about 
what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which  I  feel 
that  we  fall  far  below  your  standard,  and  that  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  our  mending  our  ways  and  coming  nearer 
to  it.  We  have,  indeed,  a  very  large  number  of  students  at 
Cambridge  who  intend  to  make  teaching  their  profession.  I 
fancy  that,  taking  account  of  the  women's  colleges  as  well  as 
the  men's,-we  have  an  entry  of  one  thousand  students  every 
year;  and  of  those — I  can  guess,  and  it  is  a  mere  guess — 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  possibly  three  hundred,  enter 
the  profession  of  teaching.  For  the  most  part,  the  men  aim 
at  obtaining  employment  in  the  large  public  schools,  as  we 
call  them.  We  use  that  term  in  a  different  sense  from  yours. 
Our  public  schools  are  not  elementary  schools, — the  ele- 
mentary schools  being  divided,  according  to  their  religious 
affiliations,  into  board,  British,  and  Church, — public  schools 
in  our  sense  are  the  great  endowed  schools  like  Eton  and 
Harrow.  Besides,  there  are  many  university  men  who  obtain 
masterships  in  preparatory  schools  to  which  boys  are  sent 
from  eight  to  thirteen,  in  preparation  for  the  public  schools. 
This  is  the  backbone  of  the  English  system  of  education,  with 
which  the  university  men  are  concerned.  It  is  mainly  from 
those  public  schools,  and  from  schools  that  copy  their  stand- 
ards and  methods,  that  the  students  who  enter  the  universi- 
ties come.  We  have,  of  course,  many  facilities  now  for  boys 
from  the  elementary  schools  to  be  trained  so  as  to  come  up 
to  the  universities;  what  we  call  the  educational  ladder  is  very 
complete;  but  at  the  same  time  the  number  who  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  it  is  comparatively  limited.  And  there- 
fore when  one  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  uni- 
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versities  or  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  schools,  one  is 
thinking  entirely  of  these  public  schools  and  the  preparatory 
schools  that  fit  boys  for  them. 

With  regard  to  what  is  done  in  Cambridge  for  training 
teachers  for  those  schools,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  de- 
scribing it  because  our  institutions  are  so  anomalous.  We 
keep  a  university  that  is  chiefly  engaged  in  examining  and  in 
giving  certificates;  and  it  provides  examinations  and  certifi- 
cates in  the  theory  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teachitiy;^. 
Then  we  have  the  colleges,  which  are  the  analogues  of  your 
dormitories.  One  might  describe  them  as  residential  athletic 
clubs,  where  the  undergraduates  and  the  dons  live  together, 
and  see  a  great  deal  of  one  another;  but  the  main  tie  in  the 
college  is  of  a  social  kind.  And  when  1  have  spoken  of 
the  functions  of  the  university  and  the  colleges,  you  may  be 
inclined  to  ask  where  the  teaching  comes  in.  Th'b  teaching 
is  pooled  between  the  university  and  the  colleges  in  the  most 
extraordinarily  different  proportions.  Nearly  all  the  science 
teaching  is  done  by  the  university.  The  classical  teaching 
is  done  by  the  colleges  and  not  by  the  university.  History 
teaching  is  organized  by  the  university,  and  paid  for  by  the 
colleges.  And  no  one  can  describe  in  general  terms  the  re- 
lation of  one  body  to  the  others  with  respect  to  teaching.  I 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  done  for  the  training 
of  teachers  by  the  colleges.  It  is  all  done  by  the  university, 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  this:  There  are  three  courses  of  lec- 
tures given,  one  in  each  term  of  the  year;  one  of  these  is  on 
psychology  in  connection  with  teaching;  another  is  on  the 
history  of  education;  and  another  is  on  practical  educational 
matters.  Those  three  courses  of  lectures  are  some  of  them 
short — six  or  eight  lectures.  That  is  all  that  is  done  in  the 
university,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
and  an  examination  at  the  end,  that  certificates  are  given. 
That  is,  as  I  believe,  all  we  do,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  that  we 
are  likely  to  do.  I  dare  say  you  might  find  people  who  would 
tell  you  that  we  are  making  a  beginning  and  that  the  system 
will  grow.  But  my  judgment  is  the  other  way,  and  I  can 
only  try  and  give  you  the  grounds  for  it. 
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The  chief  thing  about  it  is  this.  So  far  as  I  see,  the  head- 
masters of  the  schools  do  not  want  the  certificates.  They  do 
not  really  care  whether  the  teacher  has  been  trained  or  not. 
There  are  so  many  other  things  that  they  have  to  consider 
in  getting  a  new  teacher.  First,  they  want  to  be  sure  of  his 
acquirements — what  he  knows  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
of  the  modern  languages;  or  whether  he  is  a  mathema- 
tician and  can  do  some  physics;  and  then  they  want  a  man 
who  has  qualifications  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular post  he  is  required  to  fill.  They  want  the  best  man 
for  those  more  important  things.  The  question  whether  he 
knows  how  to  teach  or  not  they  do  not  care  about ;  they  have 
perfect  confidence  that  he  will  be  able  to  learn  sooner  or  later. 
What  they  want  is  a  man  whom  the  boys  will  respect.  Be- 
cause, if  they  get  this  sort  of  man.  all  the  rest  is  plain  sailing. 
Yon  may  produce  any  number  of  certificates,  and  you  may 
show  all  sorts  of  things  about  university  tests,  but  they  will 
go  to  the  college  and  ask:  Was  he  a  popular  man  in  college? 
What  did  he  do  on  the  river?  Will  the  boys  respect 
him?  If  he  is  that  sort  of  man.  the  headmaster  will 
be  glad  to  have  him.  They  don't  care  a  bit  for,  and 
they  don't  encourage  him  to  learn  what  they  call 
the  "  tricks  of  the  trade."  Then,  going  a  little  further, 
one  might  suppose  that  the  parents  would  put  pres- 
sure on  the  headmasters  to  have  the  work  in  the  school  well 
done  by  trained  teachers.  But  the  parents  don't  care  about 
it  either — not  a  little  bit.  One  of  the  curious  things  about 
Englishmen  is  that  as  a  race  we  have  no  respect  whatever  for 
learning.  And  we  don't  judge  of  our  schools  by  the  teach- 
ing in  them  at  all.  If  a  parent  is  considering  what  school  he 
will  send  his  son  to  he  will  talk  to  the  master,  and  say:  I 
want  to  send  him  here  because  I  think  he  will  be  made  a  man 
of.  That  is  the  term  they  use.  What  does  it  mean?  One 
thing  is  that  the  boy  shall  be  taught  to  do  what  he  does  not 
like.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  what  the  instrument  is. 
It  may  be  compulsory  football — and  they  have  it  at  all  the 
schools  in  England.  Some  of  the  boys  don't  like  it,  and 
most  of  the  mothers  do  not.  but  it  is  an  institution,  and  the' 
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boy  must  conform  to  it.  He  must  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  That  is  the  first  process  in  our 
view  of  what  a  school  has  got  to  do — to  make  the  boy  do 
what  he  does  not  like.  Also  he  is  made  a  man  of  by  learning 
to  take  responsibility;  and  therefore  the  boys  have  a  great 
deal  of  supervision  of  one  another,  and  learn  never  to  shirk 
responsibility  and  especially,  what  seems  an  element  of  it,  not 
to  care  a  rap  what  anybody  says  of  him,  as  long  as  he  feels 
he  is  right  himself.  Those  are  the  things  that  a  boy  is  sent 
to  school  for.  Whether  he  learns  more  Latin  or  more  Greek 
— it  really  doesn't  matter.  When  he  goes  to  college,  it  is 
the  same  thing.  At  college  the  ordinary  parent  cares  very 
little  indeed  about  learning.  He  wants  the  boy  to  go  there 
in  order  to  form  the  habits  of  a  gentleman.  By  that  we 
understand  that  he  should  know  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  free  time.  The  undergraduate  in  Cambridge  has  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  free  time.  He  need  scarcely  ever 
do  anything  unless  he  likes,  except  dine;  he  must  dine 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  The  boy  who  comes  up  to  college 
is  given  practical  freedom  about  managing  his  own  time.  We 
merely  provide  any  number  of  opportunities  and  try  to  make 
him  form  the  habit  of  doing  work,  not  because  he  has  got  to, 
but  because  he  feels  he  ought  to.  So,  if  he  learns,  he  learns 
under  the  stimulating  influences  there,  because  he  feels  an  in- 
terest in  learning,  and  he  sometimes  becomes  an  enthusiastic 
student.  Then  he  takes  his  athletics,  because  he  enjoys 
them,  and  as  he  tries  to  apportion  his  day  between  these  in- 
terests, there  is  the  formation  of  character  in  using  his  free 
time.  It  is  the  old  Greek  idea  of  axoki] — the  free  time  that 
he  can  do  with  what  he  likes.  That  is  what  nine  boys  out  of 
ten  are  sent  there  to  learn.  Parents  don't  have  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  mere  intellectual  tests.  One  after  another  says: 
I  don't  care  what  sort  of  a  degree  my  boy  takes;  it  is  too 
early  for  him  to  go  into  business,  and  I  want  him  to  come 
here  to  enjoy  the  social  advantages  of  the  place.  And  what 
they  mean  is  that  they  wish  him  to  learn  how  to  use  his  free 
time. 
So  neither  in  our  idea  of  school  life  or  of  college  life  does. 
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learning  come  in  very  much,  and  therefore  we  do  not  bother 
very  much  about  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  a  curious 
state  of  affairs.  Of  course  learning  is  not  absolutely  neg- 
lected. In  my  own  college,  where  the  discipline  is  so  slack, 
we  have  produced  men  whose  names  are  not  unknown — 2l 
Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Thackeray,  and  a  Byron — I  could  go 
on  with  some  others.  But  at  the  same  time,  Trinity 
is  not  judged  in  England  to-day  by  great  and.  learned 
men  who  are  produced,  but  by  the  tone  of  the  col- 
lege. That  is  what  people  care  about.  The  whole  of  the 
English  school  system  and  the  whole  of  the  college  system 
really  turn  on  this  extraordinary  conception  that  neither  a 
school  nor  college  is  a  place  that  is  primarily  concerned  with 
teaching.  I  believe  that  that  view  is  spreading  on  two  sides. 
It  is  growing  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  they  do  have  some 
respect  for  learning  and  care  how  people  are  taught.  But 
the  English  type  of  school  is  being  introduced  into  Scotland 
at  the  present  time.  Two  of  the  largest  new  schools  in  the 
British  Islands  are  schools  on  the  English  model,  founded 
lately  in  Scotland.  Further,  we  have  the  same  type  of  school 
being  introduced  on  a  large  scale  for  girls,  and  the  whole  of 
the  movement  for  women's  education  is  along  the  line  of  the 
public-school  idea,  especially  of  giving  responsibility  to  the 
girls.  This  paradoxical  type  of  school  is  developing  quite 
steadily. 

We  are  always  grumbling  about  this  state  of  things.  We 
write  to  the  newspapers,  and  explain  how  badly  the  schools 
do  the  teaching,  and  how  much  better  lessons  are  taught  in 
Germany,  and  then  we  send  our  boys  to  the  same  old  schools. 
Yet  they  do  turn  out  a  lot  of  boys  every  year  who  have 
learned  to  do  what  they  do  not  like,  and  have  learned  not  to 
shirk  responsibility,  and  who  just  on  that  account  are  pre- 
pered  to  go  out  into-  the  world  and  take  up  their  share  of  the 
white  man's  burden  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

William  Cunningham 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  England 


V 
EDWARD  THRING^ 

Uppingham  is  a  quiet  town  of  two  thousand  people,  at  the 
center  and  summit  of  Rutland,  the  smallest  county  of  Eng- 
land. It  lies  north  of  Cambridge,  near  Peterboro  and  Leices- 
ter. In  1584  Robert  Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester, 
established  a  charitable  trust,  to  maintain  a  grammar  school 
and  hospital  in  Uppingham  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Oak- 
ham, six  miles  distant,  and  two  grammar  schools,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  two  towns,  have  been  maintained  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  Their  work  was,  however,  wholly  insignifi- 
cant until  1853,  when  Edward  Thring  was  appointed  head- 
master of  Uppingham. 

He  found,  on  his  appointment,  twenty-five  boys.  In  twelve 
years  he  had  raised  the  number  to  three  hundred.  He  found 
only  a  headmaster's  house  and  an  Elizabethan  schoolroom, 
unadapted  to  school  needs.  Now  the  visitor  sees  the  noble 
chapel  and  the  great  schoolroom,  the  numerous  ivy-covered 
masters'  houses,  picturesquely  disposed  along  the  village 
street,  the  library  and  school  hospital,  the  gymnasium,  bath- 
house with  swimming-basin,  fives-courts,  and  the  sunny 
playing-fields,  and  learns  with  wonder  that  all  this  trans- 
formation of  town  and  school,  this  creation  of  a  new 
educational  force  in  England,  was  the  work,  almost  single- 
handed,  of  Edward  Thring,  the  most  original  educator 
in  England  of  the  last  forty  years. 

It  is  because  Thring's  life  is  so  inspiring,  because  his  career 
and  achievements  so  glorify  the  teacher's  work,  that  all 
who  have  education  at  heart  will  be  glad  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  what  was  done  at  Uppingham. 

Altho  Thring  had  published  two  characteristic  books.  Edu- 
cation and  school  in   1865,  and  Theory  and  practice  of  teach- 

'  Edward  Thring,  headmaster  of  Uppingham  School — life,  diary,  and  letters. 
— By  George  R.  Parkin,  principal  of  Upper  Canada  College.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1898.     2  vols.^  340,  321  p.     $4. 
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ing  in  1883,  and  altho  he  was  such  a  reformer  that  his  school 
and  his  methods  were  matters  of  violent  discussion  during 
his  Hfe-time,  yet  the  opportunity  to  know  the  man  intimately 
has  only  just  been  offered  thru  the  extended  biography  in 
two  volumes,  by  Mr.  Parkin.  The  biographer,  selected 
by  Thring,  has  exercised  great  self-control  in  respect 
to  the  amount  contributed  by  himself  to  the  volumes,  prefer- 
ring to  allow  his  teacher  to  speak  thru  his  own  voluminous 
diaries,  which  covered  all  Thring's  working  life.  One  must 
•combine  the  unrestrained  utterances  of  the  diary  with  what 
was  previously  accessible  in  Thring's  works  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Edward  Thring  was  born  in  182 1,  in  a  little  village  in  Som- 
-erset,  where  his  father  was  at  once  sole  landed-proprietor  and 
beneficed  clergyman.  The  mother  was  of  a  family  distin- 
guished for  scholarship,  her  brother,  Dr.  Jenkins,  having 
been  a  well-known  master  of  Balliol.  The  manor-house  in 
Alford  was  a  delightful  home,  where  all  the  pleasures  of 
country  life  were  at  hand,  but  Edward  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
nine,  to  a  small  private  school,  and  later,  in  due  order,  to 
Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  so  that  he  did  not  have 
many  years  for  the  impressions  of  his  father's  home.  His 
father  was  a  polished  scholar,  a  man  of  severe  and  unbending 
requirements  in  the  family  circle,  with  the  tastes  of  the  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  which  his  wealth  enabled  him  to 
gratify.  The  mother  was  loving  and  gentle,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice.  There  were  six  children  besides  Edward: 
the  oldest  son,  Lord  Thring,  a  distinguished  jurist;  a  younger 
son  Godfrey,  well  known  as  a  writer  of  many  beautiful,  reli- 
gious hymns. 

Edward  Thring  early  attracted  attention  by  his  quick,  sharp 
mind.  He  was  active  on  the  playground  as  well  as  brilliant 
in  the  lesson-room,  and  he  had  the  honor,  at  Eton  in  1841, 
of  being  elected  the  last  captain  of  the  Montem,  a  gorgeous 
triennial  pageant,  attended  by  royalty,  and  abolished,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extravagance,  in  1844. 

He  became  Fellow  of  King's  college  in  1844  and  he  closed 
his  university  life,  the  best  classic  of  his  year,  in  1846,  after 
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five  years  of  residence  in  Cambridge.  We  find  liini  next  in 
Gloucester,  as  curate.  Here  he  began  to  teach  in  the  parish 
schools,  and  it  was  in  dealing  with  the  little,  neglected  boys 
that  he  acquired  his  skill  in  teaching.  The  Cambridge  hon- 
orman  found  it  no  easy  task  to  get  at  the  minds  of  the  little 
laborers'  sons,  with  heads  completely  unfurnished  and  no 
time  to  give  to  study.  At  Gloucester  he  worked  out  his  Eng- 
lish grammar,  in  the  form  of  lessons  in  language  for  chil- 
dren who  must  be  taught  grammar  without  ever  looking  into 
a  book.  The  intensity  of  his  work  compelled  a  rest,  and  he 
spent  several  years  of  broken  health  in  desultory,  yet  contin- 
uous, activity.  In  this  period  came  foreign  travel  and  much 
out-of-door  life.  In  1852  he  had  started  from  England  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  but  his  acquaintance  with,  at  Rome,  and 
subsequent  engagement  to  Miss  Koch,  a  highly  educated 
German  woman,  ended  all  plans  of  travel  and  brought  him 
back  to  England  to  seek  work  as  a  teacher. 

His  name  was  suggested  for  a  mastership  at  Eton,  but 
objection  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  him  on  account  of  his 
abrupt  manners.  Learning  of  a  vacancy  at  Uppingham,  he 
went  to  look  over  the  field,  and  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  his 
return:  "  I  think  I  have  found  my  work  to-day."  In  fact  his 
appointment  soon  followed,  September  7,  1853.  and  three 
days  later  he  assumed  his  duties.  In  the  December  follow- 
ing he  married  and  took  his  wife  to  her  new  home. 

To  most  men  the  opening  would  have  seemed  most  un- 
promising. In  the  near  vicinity  was  Rugby,  still  filled  with 
memories  of  Arnold,  who  had  died  only  eight  years  before, 
and  greatly  prospering  under  Tait,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  entire  income  of  Uppingham  was  only  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  this  only  four  hundred  pounds  were 
devoted  to  the  salaries  of  the  headmaster  and  his  assistant. 
Moreover,  the  board  of  control  was  positively  unfriendly  to 
the  transformation  of  the  little  grammar  school  into  a  great 
educational  center,  and  strove  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
school ! 

Thring's  achievement  seems  almost  incredible.  The 
school  was  made  to  build  itself.     Thring  established  imme- 
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diately  a  reputation  for  peculiar  power  in  arousing  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  boys.  The  school  grew  steadily  by  force  of  its 
own  vigorous  life.  New  masters'  houses  were  added  as  they 
were  required,  but,  wonderful  to  relate,  they  were,  in  almost 
all  cases,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  masters  who  were  called  to 
occupy  them,  who  served,  as  a  rule,  with  no  other  salary 
than  the  income  from  their  houses.  The  post  of  house-mas- 
ter was  rendered  still  less  desirable,  pecuniarily,  because  of 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  boys  in  each  house  to  thirty. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  Thring  should  have  been  able 
to  attract  and  retain  able  men  on  .such  conditions.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  masters  who  owned  their  own  houses 
must  have  had  a  very  independent  feeling  as  to  their  manage- 
ment of  them.  Such  was  certainly  the  case;  and  yet,  so  great 
was  Thring's  compelling  force,  the  school  throve  and  grew. 
Later,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  friends  of  Uppingham, 
a  beautiful  chapel,  costing  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  fine 
school-building  costing  thirty  thousand  dollars,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees.  The  entire  value  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  paid  for  from  sources 
outside  the  trustees,  was  more  than  three  hundred  thou.sand 
dollars. 

It  was  one  of  Thring's  most  frequently  reiterated  princi- 
ples that  a  school  exists  for  the  average  boy.  A  school  is  for 
training,  he  said,  and  the  dull,  as  well  as  the  bright,  may  be 
made  to  receive  this  training.  The  merit  of  a  school  is 
guaged,  not  so  much  by  the  prize  winners  whom  it  turns  out, 
who  will  learn  anyway,  as  by  the  growth  in  character  of  the 
boys  of  the  rank  and  file.  An  easy  way  to  give  a  school  repu- 
tation, Thring  saw,  was  to  turn  ofif  dull  boys  and  troublesome 
boys,  but  these,  he  felt,  were  precisely  the  boys  who  needed 
the  school.  Therefore,  so  long  as  they  were  not  immoral  or 
disobedient,  he  took  great  pains  with  such. 

Another  point  on  which  he  laid  great  stress  was  individual 
attention  to  pupils.  He  limited  the  number  of  boys  in 
boarding-houses  to  thirty,  and  m  mathematical  and  classical 
classes  to  twenty-five,  in  modern  language  classes  to  ten,  that 
no  pupil  might  escape  the  teacher's  best  mfluence.     With  a 
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similar  object  he  limited  the  size  of  the  whole  school  to  three 
hundred,  believing  this  number  to  represent  the  limit  of  the 
headmaster's  personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil,  for  he  said 
that  as  soon  as  a  headmaster's  knowledge  of  any  boy  became 
less  than  that  of  one  of  the  undermasters,  he  ceased  to  be 
headmaster  to  that  pupil. 

A  favorite  phrase  with  Thring  was  the  "  almighty  wall." 
By  this  he  sought  to  indicate  the  great  importance  of 
buildings  to  the  well-being  of  a  school.  There  is  a 
silent,  constant,  mighty  effect  of  complete,  carefully  planned 
arrangements.  Thring  knew  by  experience  how  many  of 
the  English  schools  were  carried  on  in  buildings  not  adapted 
to  school  uses.  He  remembered  the  "  Long  Chamber  "  at 
Eton,  and  he  emphasized,  over  and  over  again,  the  impor- 
tance of  mechanism.  Care  for  the  mechanical  part  of  your 
school,  he  said,  as  if  the  school  were  all  mechanism,  and  for 
the  spiritual  side,  as  if  mechanism  were  nothing;  get  the  great 
advantage  of  good  arrangements  on  your  side  and,  in  genera- 
tions to  come,  the  school  will  reap  the  benefit.  The  reader 
must  understand  how  inclusive  a  thing  was  Thring's  "  al- 
mighty wall."  It  included  arrangement  of  rooms,  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  kitchens,  lavatories,  closets,  carpenter- 
shops,  fives-courts,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  phrase  was  the  "  mighty  ten  years."  The  full 
time  spent  by  the  English  boy  in  training  for  the  university 
is  ten  years.  These  are  the  "  mighty  ten  years."  Thring 
never  forgot  the  power  which  was  lodged  in  the  schools, 
where  the  minds  which  were  to  rule  P^ngland  and  her  colonies 
received  their  impress.  No  man  could  feel  more  constantly 
■or  more  profoundly  the  dignity  and  influence  of  his  calling. 
Immature,  thoughtless  tho  the  boys  were,  he  was  able  to  read 
the  possibilities  below  the  surface. 

Thring  was  in  advance  of  other  English  headmasters,  too, 
in  the  variety  of  occupation  which  he  provided.  All  boys 
cannot  be  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  one  must  find 
some  strong  interest  for  each.  So  he  established,  first  of  all 
headmasters,  a  gymnasium.  A  carpenter's  shop  followed,  a 
kind  of  precursor  of  manual  training.     Himself  fond  of  na- 
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ture  and  of  plants,  he  provided  gardens  so  that  each  boy 
might  have  his  plot. 

Thring's  marriage  with  a  German  wife  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities for  a  better  knowledge  of  German  systems  of  educa- 
tion than  any  other  schoolmaster  of  his  time,  and  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  results  in  his  school.  This,  not  only  in  the  ad- 
vantages given  for  the  study  of  French  and  German  at  Up- 
pingham, but  especially  in  the  attention  devoted  to  music 
and  drawing.  In  no  school  in  England  was  music  so  culti- 
vated. The  first  step  was  the  engagement  of  an  able  musi- 
cian and  skillful  teacher,  and  interest  spread  until  all  the 
boys  whose  voices  were  in  condition  to  sing  were  in  the 
singing  classes,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  were 
taking  instrumental  music.  The  great  violinist,  Joachim, 
was  so  interested  in  the  effort  that  he  personally  gave  a  con- 
cert before  the  school. 

One  of  Thring's  plans  for,  as  he  called  it,  "honoring  les- 
sons "  was  to  have  the  fine,  new  schoolroom  decorated  at  an 
expense  of  several  hundred  pounds,  with  mural  paintings. 

The  subject  of  internal  arrangements  of  school  buildings 
naturally  received  careful  thought  from  Thring.  The  ar- 
rangement which  he  approved  was  a  small  individual  study 
for  each  boy — a  room  large  enough  to  hold  the  necessary 
books  and  means  for  study,  but  too  small  to  accommodate  a 
companion — and  an  individual  cubicle,  or  alcove,  set  off  from 
a  moderate-sized  dormitory.  This  arrangement,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  best  in  point  of  economy,  hygiene,  and 
morals,  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  American 
boarding-schools,  e.  g.,  in  Groton  school. 

One  of  Thring's  most  characteristic  utterances  is  that  in 
which  he  declares  that  it  is  natural  for  boys  to  be  inattentive, 
and  that  the  very  thing  which  a  teacher  is  for,  is  to  rouse  in- 
terest and  make  attention  possible.  "  Boys  can  learn  if  they 
think  it  worth  while.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  make  it 
worth  zvhile." 

Difficult  indeed  it  is  to  give  any  idea  of  the  force,  of  the 
resources,  of  this  educator  and  of  his  mastery  of  every  side  of 
the  calling  into  which  he  threw  his  whole  self  for  thirty-four 
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years.  What  this  man,  who  recognized  so  fully  the  value  of 
appliances,  could  do  without  them,  was  shown  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  he  uprooted  his 
school  and  carried  it  across  England  to  Borth,  on  the  Welsh 
coast.  Here,  in  a  summer  hotel,  with  its  outlying  cottages, 
the  life  of  the  school  and  all  its  various  activities  went  on  un- 
impaired. Scarcely  a  pupil  was  lost  by  the  change,  and  the 
school  was  stronger  than  ever  when  it  returned  to  Upping- 
ham, at  Easter,  1877,  after  a  year  of  absence.  Meanwhile 
new  water-works  and  a  new  drainage  system  had  been  com- 
pleted in  the  town  and  all  danger  of  the  return  of  such  an 
epidemic  removed.  The  episode  was  a  most  romantic  one, 
well  chronicled  in  the  London  press,  and  a  special  account, 
called  "  Uppingham  by  the  sea  "  was  published. 

An  illustration  of  Thring's  interest  in  fellow-workers  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Conference  of  Headmasters,  now 
a  very  large  and  important  organization,  owed  its  origin  to 
his  suggestion,  and  held  its  first  meeting,  of  thirteen  head- 
masters, at  Uppingham  in  1869. 

Equally  important  was  Thring's  support  of  the  cause  of 
education  for  women.  An  association  of  headmistresses  had 
been  formed,  and  Thring  hit  upon  the  delicate  courtesy  of 
inviting  this  body  to  Uppingham,  in  June,  1887.  He  could 
show  them  much  true  work  and  well-planned  working  ma- 
chinery. Here  is  a  leaf  from  his  diary  at  this  time:  "  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  education  of  women,  the  queens 
of  life,  sent  to  teach  us  how  much  more  powerful,  lovable, 
and  lovely  weakness  is  than  brute  force,  either  of  hand  or 
head,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  put  it  in  a  right  channel." 
After  the  meeting  he  writes:  "  They  were  a  delightful  com- 
pany, entirely  free  from  all  nonsense;  not  a  trace  of  *  woman's 
rights  '  about  them,  but  most  sensible,  sober-minded  workers 
and  thinkers.  They  have  all  now  gone,  but  I  feel  the  great 
importance  of  the  meeting  more  and  more,  as  I  gather  my 
thoughts  after  it."  In  his  address  to  the  schoolmistresses  he 
referred  to  the  first  headmasters'  meeting  held  in  the  same 
room  eighteen  years  before.  This  he  calls  a  most  happy 
omen,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  higher  place  to  the  as- 
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sembly  of  women;  "  Both  because  the  rough,  instrumental 
work  of  the  world  is  done  by  men,  whilst  the  fine  and  delicate 
life-power,  with  its  influence  on  life,  is  done  by  women,  and 
also  because  you  are  fresh  and  enthusiastic  and  conipara- 
tively  untrammeled,  whilst  we  are  weighed  down  by  tradi- 
tion. The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  you."  Among  the  let- 
ters from  headmistresses  this  may  be  quoted:  "  My  visit  to 
Uppingham  will  always  be  one  of  my  happiest  memories.  It 
was  most  helpful  and  encouraging  to  see  your  beautiful 
school  and  to  feel  that  you  sympathized  with  us  in  our  work 
amongst  the  girls.  No  school  has  ever  impressed  me  like 
Uppingham.  Other  schools  may  be  bodies  corporate,  but 
Uppingham  has  a  soul." 

A  beautiful  episode  in  Thring's  life  was  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, chiefly  thro  correspondence,  and  his  spiritual 
sympathy,  with  Mrs.  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  He  did  not 
see  her  until  her  last  illness,  and  he  conducted  her  funeral 
services.  His  admiration  for  her  character  and  her  work  was 
most  profound.  He  speaks  of  her  as  his  "  Queen."  He 
writes:  "  I  cannot  help  being  struck,  too,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  my  Queen,  at  how  many  women  have  been  cheered 
and  have  had  their  toil  brightened,  by  my  help.  Thank  God 
for  this!  I  do  trust  that  He  has  given  me  power  to  head  a 
revolt  against  power-worship  and  force,  and  to  help  the 
weak.  May  I  ever  be  a  protection  of  women  and  children 
and  the  weak." 

Thring  died  in  the  harness  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  activ- 
ity. The  date  of  the  blow  was  Sunday,  October  16,  1887. 
Little,  characteristic  remarks  are  called  from  the  two  or 
three  preceding  days.  A  master's  wife  had  been  speaking  to 
him  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  he  had  done  at  Up- 
pingham. "  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
I  have  done,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  should  be  glad  if,  when 
I  am  gone,  someone  in  the  other  world  should  touch  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  say,  '  Mr.  Thring,  I  have  been  a  better  man 
for  having  known  you.'  "  The  last  entry  in  his  diary  Satur- 
day night  is:  "  And  now  to  bed,  sermon  finished  and  a 
blessed  feeling  of  Sunday  coming." 
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The  seizure  came  upon  him  at  morning  service,  in  his- 
school  chapel,  as  he  was  reading  the  Communion  Service. 
Tho  in  great  pain,  he  declined  support  and  walked  firmly 
down  the  aisle,  between  the  long  lines  of  his  kneeling  boys,, 
passing  out  of  the  chapel,  which  was  such  a  center  of  school 
life. 

One  has  an  indescribable  sense  of  inspiration,  even  from  the 
contact  with  Thring  which  is  possible  thro  the  pages  of  a 
biography.  To  few  was  such  fullness  of  life  given.  He 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  English  energy  which  shows 
itself  nowhere  more  conspicuously,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
than  in  the  personality  of  some  of  the  great  headmasters  of 
the  English  public  schools.  Is  it  not  in  this,  in  fact,  that  the 
attractiveness  of  these  positions  is  found,  that  they  are  re- 
positories of  so  much  power?  In  England  it  is  recognized 
that  the  headmaster  is  the  school.  Possibly  Thring  may  have 
been  in  part  attracted  to  Uppingham  because  he  saw  that 
there  he  could  be  freer  to  work  out  his  broad  designs  than  in 
a  school  with  greater  wealth  and  more  rigid  traditions,  as, 
for  example,  Eton. 

There  is  no  system  of  education  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world  which  puts  the  picked  youth  so  generally,  so  com- 
pletely, and  for  so  long  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  a  selected 
company  of  able  teachers  of  their  own  class,  as  the  English 
public-school  system.  Nowhere  else  is  such  careful  training 
of  body  and  mind  given,  with  full  recognition,  too,  of  the 
claims  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  nature.  Nowhere  else  has 
the  experiment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  self-government, 
administered  by  the  older  boys,  been  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully tried  as  to  have  become  a  tradition.  But  this  system 
runs  constant  risk  of  becoming  dead.  And  the  routine  must 
grow  intolerable  if  the  life  goes  out. 

Then  there  arise  in  England  such  prophet-  and  apostle- 
natures  as  that  of  Thring,  and  show  what  results  upon  char- 
acter can  be  accomplished  by  a  hero-schoolmaster! 

Robert  P,  Keep 

Free  Academy, 

Norwich,  Conn. 


VI 
THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM    OF   OHIO 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sketch  the  schobl  system  of  Ohio 
in  detail,  but  rather  to  present  its  more  important  features  as 
clearly  as  may  be  possible.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary 
to  present  these  features  in  the  Hght  of  the  historic  facts  that 
have  led  to  them. 

The  first  thing  essential  to  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  Ohio 
school  system  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  practically  two  school  systems — one  for  the  cities  and  in- 
corporated villages  and  another  for  the  townships;  the  first 
the  glory  and  pride  of  the  State,  and  the  second,  in  some  re- 
spects, its  humiliation.  These  two  distinct  systems  of 
school  organization  had  their  origin  in  the  early  history  of 
the  State;  and  they  have  continued  practically  separate  sys- 
tems in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  bring  them  into  proper  correla- 
tion and  unity.  It  is  only  recently  that  these  efforts  have 
promised  to  be  in  any  degree  successful. 

System  in  cities  and  towns — In  the  early  history  of  Ohio 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and 
other  cities  were  organized  by  special  charters,  which  en- 
able these  cities  to  make  praiseworthy  provision  for  good 
schools  quite  independent  of  the  educational  sentiment  in  the 
State  at  large.  Indeed,  the  granting  of  charters  for  the  in- 
corporation of  schools  began  as  early  as  1808,  and  in  1818  a 
general  law  was  enacted  authorizing  "  any  six  or  more  per- 
sons "  associating  together  to  establish  a  school  to  be  incor- 
porated. These  special  charters  and  other  special  school 
laws  were  passed  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  special  laws 
was  what  is  known  as  the  "  Akron  Law  "  of  1847.  The  next 
year  the  General  Assembly  gave  the  council  of  any  city  or 
town  (incorporated  village)  authority  to  adopt  this  law  on  the 
petition  of  two-thirds  of  its  voters.    This  was  followed  in  1849 
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by  the  enactment  of  *'  A  general  law  for  the  schools  in  cities 
and  towns  " — a  law  that  gave  boards  of  education  power  to 
establish  high  schools,  as  well  as  lower  grades.  These 
laws  of  1847  and  1849  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  even  by  some  of  those  having  special  charters.  The 
year  1850  found  over  sixty  cities  and  towns  organized  under 
these  and  other  special  laws,  the  schools  graded  (usually  into 
five  grades),  and  fairly  classified. 

The  law  of  1853,  known  as  "  the  general  school  law,"  fur- 
ther provided  for  the  organization  as  separate  districts  of  all 
cities  and  villages  which,  with  the  territory  annexed,  con- 
tained three  hundred  inhabitants;  and  it  had  a  provision  un- 
der which  cities  and  towns  organized  under  the  laws  of  1847 
and  1849,  o^  ^"y  special  law,  could  adopt  the  general  law. 

The  laws  of  1849  ^"^  ^853  gave  the  boards  of  education 
power  to  build  and  furnish  schoolhouses,  and  levy  taxes  for 
school  purposes  (t.  e.,  determine  the  taxes  to  be  levied)  inde- 
pendent of  the  city  council.  The  laws  of  1847  and  1849  ^^^ 
most  special  charters  provided  for  local  boards  of  examiners 
for  the  certificating  of  teachers;  but  the  law  of  1853  required 
teachers  in  school  districts  organized  under  the  law  to  have 
county  certificates. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ohio  were  early  organized  independent  of  the  school  organi- 
zation in  townships,  with  power  to  establish  high  schools,  em- 
ploy superintendents,  etc.,  and  this  was  not  only  true  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns,  but  scores  of  villages  were  organized 
as  separate  districts.  Nor  did  this  power  of  separation  end 
with  the  law  of  1853,  but  villages  containing  less  than  three 
hundred  inhabitants  were  organized  by  the  successive  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  as  special  districts,  and  this  too  in  disregard 
of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  forbidding  special  legis- 
lation. This  folly  finally  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  establishing  of  special  districts  by  town- 
ship boards  of  education.  The  whole  number  of  separate 
districts  in  the  State  in  1897  was  985,  while  the  number  of 
townships  was  1340.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  townships 
in  Ohio  contain  one  or  more  separate  districts  with  independ- 
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ent  school  organization.  This  separation  of  the  centers  of 
population  from  the  rural  communities  in  school  afTairs  has 
been  very  prejudicial  to  school  interests  in  the  townships.  It 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  every  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  organization  of  rural  schools.  It  is  believed  that 
the  abolishing  of  one-half  of  the  special  districts  in  the  State 
would  greatly  promote  school  progress  in  the  townships. 

School  system  in  townships — While  the  schools  in  the  cities 
and  towns  have  been  perfected  in  organization,  and  their  ad- 
ministration continually  improved,  for  more  than  seventy 
years  the  schools  in  the  townships  had  no  proper  organiza- 
tion or  helpful  supervision,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
facts : 

The  pioneer  school  law  passed  in  1821  provided  for  the 
division  of  each  township  into  school  districts  and  the  election 
of  a  school  committee  of  three  in  each  district — an  idea  bor- 
rowed from  New  England,  the  idea  of  local  government 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  This  unfortunate  recognition  of 
the  school  district,  and  not  the  township,  as  the  unit  of  school 
organization,  vexed  and  crippled  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  its  influence  is  still  in  the 
way  of  an  efticient  organization  of  the  townships  for  school 
purposes.  The  law  of  1825,  usually  referred  to  as  "  the  first 
school  law  of  Ohio,"  made  this  division  of  townships  manda- 
tory, provided  for  the  annual  election  of  three  school  directors 
in  each  district,  and  made  it  their  duty  to  build  a  schoolhouse, 
employ  a  teacher,  supervise  the  school,  make  needed  assess- 
ments, and  receive  and  expend  all  school  funds.  This  dis- 
trict organization  continued  with  little  change  until  1853 — 
the  principal  change  being  the  making  of  the  township  treas- 
urer the  treasurer  of  school  funds.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  rural  schools  were  poor  affairs, 
the  good  schools  being  the  exceptions. 

The  general  school  law  of  1853  made  every  township  a 
school  district  for  all  general  school  purposes;  and  the  exist- 
ing districts,  provided  for  by  prior  laws,  were  changed  to  sub- 
districts,  each,  as  before,  having  three  school  directors  who 
retained  the  management  and  control  of  its  local  school  in- 
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terests,  with  power  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  fix  their 
wages,  furnish  fuel,  repair,  build,  and  furnish  schoolhouses, 
visit  and  supervise  the  schools,  etc.  It  provided  for  a  town- 
ship board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  township  clerk  and 
the  clerks  of  the  several  subdistricts,  the  township  clerk  being 
clerk  of  the  board,  but  not  entitled  to  vote.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  township  board  to  certify  annually  to  the  county 
auditor  the  amount  of  money  required  for  school  purposes 
in  the  township,  to  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and 
the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  to  make  general  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools,  but  without  power  to  en- 
force their  observance.  Thus  in  every  township  there  were 
two  sets  of  officers  managing  the  schools,  the  township  board 
and  the  subdistrict  directors — one  providing  school  funds  and 
the  other  expending  such  funds  and  often  more  than  a  sub- 
district's  equitable  share. 

There  was  conflict  from  the  first,  and  the  early  commis- 
sioners' pens  were  kept  busy  settling,  often,  in  the  absence  of 
authority,  muddling  township  disputes;  and  successive  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  kept  tinkering  the  mongrel  system.  In  1873 
the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  require  subdistrict  directors  to 
perform  all  their  duties  "  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  township  board  of  education  may  prescribe,"  but  in  most 
particulars  this  was  more  legislative  advice  than  law. 

Another  twenty  years  of  ineffective  organization  crippled 
the  rural  schools,  when,  with  praiseworthy  good  sense,  the 
General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  making  the  township  (like 
the  city  and  town)  the  real  unit  of  school  organization — the 
most  beneficent  school  legislation  since  1853.  This  law, 
known  as  the  "  Workman  Law,"  abolished  the  subdistrict 
boards  of  directors  (not  the  subdistricts)  and  gave  the  entire 
control  and  management  of  the  schools  to  a  township  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  the  township  clerk  and  one  direc- 
tor from  each  subdistrict,  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  was  followed  by  a  marked  revi- 
val of  interest  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  progress  made  in  the  five  years  that  the  law 
remained  without  serious  amendment  was  greater  than  in 
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the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  number  of  townships 
adopting  courses  of  study  was  greatly  increased;  township 
high  schools  were  established,  the  number  in  the  State  in 
1898  being  158;  and  township  supervisors  were  appointed, 
the  number  employed  in  1897  being  189.  There  was  needed 
progress  in  many  directions. 

But  the  law  met  with  an  unreasonable  opposition  from  the 
first,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  trial  of  even  four  years 
was  obtained.  When  the  last  General  Assembly  met  the  op- 
position was  determined  to  repeal  the  law  and  restore  the 
complicated,  double-headed  system  which  it  had  happily 
superseded.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  the  law  an- 
swered every  objection  raised  against  it.  The  opposition 
triumphed,  not  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  as  proposed,  but  by  an 
unwise  amendment  which  provides  for  the  election  of  two 
aditional  directors  in  each  subdistrict,  who,  with  the  school 
director  who  is  a  member  of  the  township  board,  have  the 
selection  and  nomination  of  the  teacher.  The  township 
board  has  the  formal  appointment  and  the  fixing  of  the  salary. 
There  are  now  three  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  em- 
ployment of  rural  teachers  in  Ohio,  to  wit:  (i)  their  nomina- 
tion by  the  subdistrict  directors;  (2)  the  consideration  of  such 
nomination  by  a  standing  committee  on  teachers  with  recom- 
mendation to  the  board;  and  (3)  the  appointment  and  the 
fixing  of  compensation  by  the  township  board — the  most 
ridiculous  plan  for  the  employment  of  rural  teachers  yet  de- 
vised. The  official  duty  of  the  two  added  directors  in  each 
subdistrict  is  limited  to  the  nomination  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  election  of  these  two  supernumerary  direc- 
tors will  not  seriously  impair  the  township  system,  since  the 
board  otherwise  retains  full  control  of  the  schools.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
selection  of  teachers  by  persons  who  are  in  no  way  officially 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools  can  fail  to  prove 
detrimental.  The  amendment  is  very  unfortunate  and  it 
ought  to  be  promptly  repealed. 

An  unique  feature  of  the  rural  school  system  of  Ohio  is  the 
provision  for  the  "  graduation  "  of  pupils  who  have  com- 
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pleted  the  course  of  study  in  the  township  schools  and  their 
admission  to  village  or  city  high  schools.  This  plan  had  its 
origin  in  Warren  County  some  ten  years  ago.  The  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
in  the  county  arranged  with  the  county  examiners  for  an  an- 
nual examination  of  the  pupils  completing  the  course  of  study 
in  the  townships,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  graduation 
to  the  successful  applicants.  The  plan  awakened  a  new  inter- 
est in  the  schools,  secured  more  systematic  work,  and  other- 
wise commended  itself.  Its  main  features  were  embodied  in 
a  statute  known  as  the  "  Boxwell  Law,"  and  scores  of  towns 
at  once  adopted  the  system.  The  report  of  the  School  Com- 
missioner for  1898  shows  that  the  law  was  in  operation  in 
908  of  the  1 37 1  townships  in  the  State,  and  that  3966  pupils 
received  "  diplomas  "  from  the  county  board  of  examiners. 
The  law  provides  that  these  graduates  may,  on  payment  of 
tuition,  attend  any  adjacent  high  school.  Tuition  was  paid 
last  year  by  124  townships.  The  attorney  general  has  re- 
cently decided  that  the  word  "  may  "  in  the  statute  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  must  or  shall,  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
tuition  of  graduates  who  enter  public  high  schools  is  obligatory 
on  township  boards.  Should  this  construction  of  the  law  be 
sustained  by  the  courts,  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  township  pupils  attending  high  schools. 

Another  township  movement  that  has  characterized  the 
decade  now  closing  is  the  consolidation  of  subdistrictsand  the 
transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  to  a  central  school 
properly  graded.  This  is  now  authorized  by  law.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  usually  more  than 
made  good  by  the  lessened  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools, 
while  the  schools  are  greatly  increased  in  efficiency  and  value. 
This  transportation  of  pupils  is  facilitating  the  organization 
of  township  high  schools,  a  most  promising  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools. 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers — The  best  feature 
of  the  school  system  of  Ohio,  relating  to  rural  schools,  is  the 
provision  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers.  As 
early  as  1825  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  court  of  common 
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pleas  of  each  county  to  appoint  annually  three  persons  to  ex- 
amine all  applicants  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  law  was 
amended  from  time  to  time  until  1836,  when  three  examiners 
were  appointed  in  each  township,  but  the  blunder  was  short- 
lived, for  in  1838  the  three  examiners  in  each  county  were  re- 
stored, with  power  to  appoint  assistants  in  distant  townships 
and  to  issue  certificates  valid  for  not  more  than  two  years  nor 
less  than  six  months.  The  general  school  law  of  1853  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  by  the  probate  court  of  three  ex- 
aminers in  each  county  to  serve  three  years,  and  this  is  the 
present  law. 

Prior  to  1853  the  examinations  were  usually  private,  and 
one  examiner  was  competent  to  issue  a  certificate.     Only  the 
most  elementary  qualifications  were  required,  and  the  exami- 
nations were  often  not  adequate  to  determine  even  these. 
The  law  of  1853  required  all  examinations  to  be  public,  and 
due  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place.     The  certificates 
issued  were  valid  for  not  more  than  two  years  nor  less  than 
six  months,  and  it  soon  became  the  general  practice  to  issue 
four  grades  of  certificates,  valid  respectively  for  six,  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-four  months,  and  in   1873  these  four 
grades  were  authorized  by  law.     In  1888  boards  of  exam-, 
iners  were  authorized  to  issue  certificates  valid  for  one,  two, 
and  three  years,  and  also  to  issue  certificates  for  five  years, 
renewable  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners  without  ex- 
amination.    Subsequently  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  an  eight-year  certificate,  renewable 
without  examination,  to  the  holder  of  a  five-year  certificate. 
There  was  no  demand  or  reason  for  this  eight-year  certificate, 
and  few  have  been  issued.     The  five-year  certificate  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  professional  certificate  to  be  issued  only  to 
teachers  of  superior  attainments  and  successful  experience. 
It  has  become  a  very  desirable  certificate  in  the  cities,  but 
county  examiners  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  recognizing 
its  practical  value. 

Probate  judges  have  as  a  rule  appointed  competent  men  to 
act  as  examiners,  but,  in  too  many  instances,  appointments 
have  been  made  for  political  reasons.     There  has,  however. 
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been  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  principle  that  only  edu- 
cators should  be  appointed  to  safeguard  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  in  1888  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  require  two  of  the 
three  examiners  to  be  practical  teachers  or  teachers  within 
five  years  in  properly  recognized  schools.  In  most  counties 
the  superintendent  of  a  city  or  town  school  has  been  one  of 
the  examiners,  and  in  this  position  has  been  able  to  do  much 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  rural  schools 
have  also  been  much  helped  by  the  stimulating  example  of 
superior  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 

The  county  school  examiners  in  Ohio  not  only  examine 
and  certificate  teachers,  but  they  discharge  other  important 
duties  intrusted  to  county  school  superintendents  in  other 
States.  They  encourage  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes 
and  other  teachers'  meetings  in  the  county;  their  questions, 
especially  since  1864,  necessitate  more  or  less  study  of  the  art 
of  teaching;  and  special  inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  the  books 
and  periodicals  on  teaching  read  by  applicants.  The  Ohio 
Reading  Circle  now  enrolls  nearly  7000  teachers.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  scholastic  and  professional  attainments  re- 
quired of  applicants  for  certificates  in  Ohio  are  not  excelled 
by  the  requirements  in  any  other  State;  and  to  this  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  is  due  the  present  efificiency  of  our  rural 
schools — so  far  as  they  are  reasonably  eflficient.  The  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  a  certificate  has  been  steadily  elevated 
and  widened,  several  branches  having  been  added.  Of  the 
28.842  different  persons  examined  in  1898,  only  19,123,  or 
sixty-six  per  cent.,  passed  and  received  a  certificate. 

There  are  eighty-seven  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio,  organized 
under  special  laws  or  the  law  of  1849,  that  have  local  boards 
of  examiners,  usually  appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 
In  the  larger  cities  these  local  boards  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  qualification,  especially  scholastic,  but  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  too  few  applicants  are  examined  to  necessi- 
tate the  adoption  of  any  definite  standard,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  the  examinations  are  little  better  than  forms.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  scores  of  teachers  employed  in  towns 
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who  could  not  pass  the  examination  required  for  a  county 
certificate. 

An  act  passed  in  1864  organized  a  State  board  of  examiners 
to  issue  certificates  of  high  qualification  to  teachers  of  emi- 
nent professional  ability  and  experience.  The  life  certifi- 
cates issued  were  valid  in  any  public  school  in  Ohio.  The 
law  has  been  often  amended,  sometimes  for  the  better,  oftener 
for  the  worse.  The  law  now  provides  for  the  issuing  of  three 
grades  of  life  certificates,  designated  as  high-school,  common- 
school,  and  special.  The  number  of  teachers  applying  for  a 
State  certificate  has  increased  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
most  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Ohio  now  hold  such  a  certifi- 
cate. The  number  of  State  certificates  issued  in  1898  was 
seventy-seven.  The  State  board  consists  of  five  examiners 
appointed  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
who  countersigns  all  certificates  issued. 

Supervision — In  1837  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law 
creating  the  of!ice  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  four  days  later,  with  equally  rare  wisdom,  elected 
Samuel  Lewis  of  Cincinnati  to  the  office  thus  created.  It 
is  an  interesting  coincidence  that,  three  months  after  Mr. 
Lewis's  election,  Horace  Mann  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts.  The  impulse  and 
direction  which  Mr.  Mann  gave  to  popular  education  in 
Massachusetts  Mr.  Lewis  paralleled  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  and 
with  equal  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  On  Mr.  Lewis's  re- 
tirement in  1840  the  duties  of  the  office  were  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  general  school  law  of  1853  created  the  office  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools — an  office  with  important 
duties,  but  little  authority  in  school  affairs.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  the  supervision  of  the  educational  funds  of  the 
State  and  has  the  power  to  require  county  auditors  and 
treasurers,  clerks  and  treasurers  of  boards  of  education,  and 
all  other  local  school  officers,  to  report  annually  such  infor- 
mation as  he  may  deem  important;  and  it  is  also  his  duty  to 
require  annually  of  every  college,  seminary,  academy,  and 
private  school  a  report  of  such  facts  as  he  may  call  for.     It 
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is  his  duty  to  visit  annually  "  each  judicial  district  in  the  State, 
superintending  and  encouraging  teachers'  institutes,  confer- 
ring with  boards  of  education  or  other  school  officers,  coun- 
seling teachers,  visiting  schools,  and  delivering  lectures  on 
topics  calculated  to  subserve  the  interests  of  popular 
education."  It  is  also  his  duty  to  prepare  annually  a  report 
setting  forth  information,  specified  by  law,  and  such  other 
facts  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  im|)<>rtant. 

The  commissioner  is  elected  at  a  general  election  and  holds 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
$2000.  The  office  has  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
schools  of  the  State,  but  this  influence  has  been  greatly  les- 
sened by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  office.  Of  the  fifteen 
commissioners  in  office  since  1853  only  two  (Smyth  and 
Corson)  have  served  two  full  terms,  ten  others  having  served 
only  one  term  or  less. 

Local  Supervision — In  1838  a  law  was  passed  making  the 
township  clerk  superintendent  of  schools,  with  the  duty  of 
"  visiting  each  school  at  least  once  a  year  and  examining  all 
matters  touching  the  situation,  discipline,  mode  of  teaching, 
and  improvement  thereof."  The  law  also  made  the  county 
auditor  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  his  county  with 
specified  duties. 

In  1847  ^  ^^w  was  passed  authorizing  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  twenty-five  counties  (named  in  the  law)  to  set  apart 
such  sum  of  money  as  they  deemed  proper  for  the  payment 
of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  providing  for  the 
election  of  said  superintendent  by  the  clerks  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  county — such  election  being  contingent  upon 
prior  action  by  county  commissioners.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  were  subsequently  extended  to  all  the  counties  of  the 
State,  but  only  three  counties  are  known  to  have  established 
the  office,  and  the  law  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 

Superintendent  Lewis,  the  several  secretaries  of  state  wha 
acted  as  superintendents,  and  the  earlier  commissioners  all 
strongly  urged  county  supervision  of  schools;  and  in  1858  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  providing  for  county 
superintendents,   and   prescribing  the   duties   of  the   office. 
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Under  this  bill  the  superintendents  were  to  be  appointed  by- 
three  county  officers  and  their  salary  fixed  by  the  county 
commissioners.  The  bill  was  referred  by  its  author  (Senator 
Canfield)  to  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  The  associa- 
tion, under  unwise  leadership,  expressed  a  preference  for  dis- 
trict superintendents,  and  the  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  not 
to  become  a  law.  This  action  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  measure. 

The  next  vigorous  effort  to  secure  county  supervision  was 
made  in  1867.  A  carefully  drawn  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  and  strongly  supported  by  the  educators  of  the  State. 
The  bill  was  opposed  by  an  influential  minority  and  failed  by 
four  votes  to  receive  a  constitutional  majority.  The  bill  with 
some  modifications  was  introduced  into  several  successive 
legislatures  and  each  introduction  resulted  in  its  defeat. 
There  was  increasing  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Since  1873  township  boards  of  education  have  had  the 
power  to  employ  a  school  superintendent,  but  very  few  town- 
ship superintendents  were  appointed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  township  system  in  1893.  Since  this  date  a  considerable 
number  of  townships  have  employed  superintendents,  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  same  superintendent  is  employed  by 
several  townships.  The  number  of  township  supervisors  now 
employed  is  about  two  hundred,  and  some  of  them  are  doing 
excellent  work. 

It  is  plain  that  this  voluntary  system  will  never  provide 
needed  supervision  for  all  rural  schools,  or  even  for  most  of 
the  rural  schools.  The  townships  most  needing  supervision 
are  left  without  it;  and,  were  the  system  made  obligatory,  it 
would  not  provide  efficient  supervision  in  a  majority  of  the 
townships.  Most  of  the  supervisors  appointed  would  them- 
selves be  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  give  the  other  schools  but  little  attention.  What  the 
rural  schools  of  Ohio  need  is  efficient  county  supervision, 
with  one  or  more  assistant  supervisors  in  the  larger  counties. 

The  principle  of  school  supervision  was  early  adopted  by 
the  cities  of  Ohio  and,  prior  to  1850,  near  a  score  of  cities  em- 
ployed  a   superintendent.     Over   sixty   cities   now   employ 
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superintendents  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  supervisory 
duties,  and  more  than  six  hundred  towns  and  villages  employ 
superintendents  or  supervisory  principals.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
graded  schools  in  the  State  are  under  more  or  less  efficient 
supervision.  The  school  superintendents  of  Ohio  have  given 
character  and  high  standing  to  the  school  work  of  the  State. 

The  training  of  teacliers — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
teachers'  seminary  was  established  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  in 
Kirtland,  O.,  the  same  year  that  the  first  State  normal  school 
in  the  country  was  founded  by  Horace  Mann  at  Lexington, 
Mass.  In  this  pioneer  normal  school  in  Ohio  such  educa- 
tors as  M.  F.  Cowdery,  M.  D.  Leggett,  and  Thomas  W.  Har- 
vey were  trained.  And  yet  Ohio  is  nearing  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  its  history  without  a  State  normal  school! 
You  ask  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  explain  this  strange  fact. 

The  early  Governors  and  other  State  officers  urged  the 
necessity  for  some  State  provision  for  the  special  education 
of  teachers,  and  as  early  as  1840  the  need  of  a  State  normal 
school  was  clearly  recognized.  In  1841  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Mr.  Trevitt)  urged  immediate  legislation  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  But  many  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  that  day  had  small  faith  in  normal  schools.  They  be- 
lieved that  teachers,  as  well  as  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 

In  1850  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  by 
the  State,  and  failing  to  secure  this,  it  was  resolved  in  1855 
to  organize  a  normal  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  association  accepted  the  gift  of  Cyrus  Mc- 
Neely  of  Hopedale  of  buildings  and  ground  valued  at  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  pledged  itself  to  raise  ten  thousand 
■dollars  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  normal  school  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1855  with  John  Ogden  as  principal. 
The  association  made  heroic  efforts  to  raise  the  money,  but 
failed,  and  in  1857  the  General  Assembly  was  memorialized 
upon  the  need  and  propriety  of  making  the  McNeely  Nor- 
mal School  a  State  institution.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  and  favorably  considered,  but 
final  action  was  postponed  until  1859.     The  bill  was  never 
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called  up — a  result  largely  due  to  the  apathy  of  leading  edu- 
cators; but  another  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  each  con- 
gressional district.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  common  schools,  but  was  not  reported  back.  The  State 
Association,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  financial  burden  in- 
volved in  the  support  of  the  McNeely  Normal  School,  com- 
mitted it  for  several  years  to  a  principal  who  assumed  its 
financial  support,  and  finally,  in  1875,  surrendered  its  claim 
to  the  property. 

The  next  serious  effort  to  secure  a  State  normal  school  was 
made  in  1865.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  favor  of  normal  training  and  several  bills  were 
introduced.  These  movements  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  to  report  to  the  Governor  "  the  organization  and  re- 
sults of  the  best  normal  schools  in  this  country  and,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  in  other  countries;  and  also  the  best 
plan  of  organizing  one  or  more  efficient  normal  schools  in 
this  State."  As  a  preparation  for  such  a  report  the  Com- 
missioner visited  the  leading  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  obtained  im- 
portant facts  respecting  the  special  education  of  teachers  in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately  this  report,  which  included  a  plan  of  normal 
training  in  Ohio,  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
month  the  commissioner  who  prepared  it  retired  from  office. 
His  successor  preferred  to  push  another  measure — county 
supervision;  and,  after  much  discussion,  the  leading  super- 
intendents agreed  to  postpone  efifort  to  secure  normal  schools 
and  take  up  county  supervision.  This  proved  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  General  Assembly  had  opened  the  way  for  secur- 
ing normal  training,  and  it  has  never  been  reopened.  It  is 
a  humiliating  fact  that  Ohio  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
with  any  school  standing  that  has  not  one  or  more  State  nor- 
mal schools.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
divided  counsels  of  Ohio  educators  on  this  question. 

But  Ohio  is  not  wholly  without  normal  training.     All  the 
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principal  cities  have  efficient  training  schools  for  primary 
teachers,  and  a  normal  department  was  organized  several 
years  ago  in  the  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  and  later  in  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus,  and  normal  courses  are 
ofTered  in  several  of  the  leading  colleges.  The  numerous 
colleges  in  Ohio  have  contributed  largely  to  the  scholastic 
preparation  of  teachers.  Private  normal  schools  have  had 
their  work,  and  two  of  the  most  numerously  attended  normal 
schools  in  the  country  flourished  for  years  in  the  State. 
What  Ohio  greatly  needs  is  four  or  more  State  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  and  a  central 
normal  college  for  the  training  of  secondary  and  higher 
teachers. 

The  teachers'  institute  has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
training  of  teachers — especially  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
The  first  teachers'  institute  in  the  State  (one  of  the  first  in  the 
■country)  was  held  in  Sandusky  in  1845.  Nine  institutes  were 
conducted  in  different  counties  the  next  year,  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  number  held  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  In  1864  the  present  institute  sys- 
tem was  organized,  the  necessary  funds  being  secured  by  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents  for  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate.  The 
fund  thus  raised,  supplemented  in  some  counties  by  a  small 
institute  fee,  has  proved  sufficient  to  secure  the  holding  of  a 
teachers'  institute  annually  in  every  county.  The  instruc- 
tion in  these  institutes  is  largely  pedagogic  or  "  profes- 
sional," and  thousands  of  teachers  have  thus  been  greatly 
assisted.  The  teachers'  institutes  in  Ohio  have  been  man- 
aged by  officers  appointed  by  county  teachers'  associations, 
which  are  voluntary  organizations.  They  are  attended,  ex- 
cept in  the  largest  cities,  by  both  city  and  country  teachers. 
Universities  and  colleges — Space  forbids  more  than  a  refer- 
ence to  higher  institutions  in  Ohio,  including  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus,  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  colleges,  several  being  well  endowed  and  of  high 
standing;  and  numerous  professional  schools  and  colleges. 

Emerson  E.  White 
Columbus,  O. 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

THE   GYMNASIUM 

In  reflecting  upon  the  full  significance  of  many  words,  one 
can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  words  at  all,  so  imperfectly  are  they  un- 
derstood and  so  superficially  are  they  used.  The  more  un- 
cultured the  man,  the  smaller  his  comprehension  of  the  true 
meaning  of  words,  and  he  will  use  them  in  the  narrowest  and 
most  conventional  sense.  Even  so-called  cultivated  people 
are  often  amazed  by  the  sudden  realization  of  the  great  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  the  original  and  the  conventional 
senses  of  many  in  common  use.  Frequently  the  connection 
between  their  present  conventional  meaning  and  the  original 
significance  can  hardly  be  traced. 

In  this  class  belongs  the  word  gymnasium.  Who  now 
stops  to  recall  the  fact  that  its  root  is  the  Greek  word  yvjuro?, 
and  its  meaning,  naked?  Or  that  yt'fjvad^stv^  means  "  to  run 
naked  in  the  race-course  in  order  to  carry  off  the  prize,"  and 
that  participants  in  the  contests  and  wrestling  were  always 
naked,  so  that  the  freedom  of  movement  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  burdensome  clothing.  The  word  gymnasium  has, 
like  all  others,  grown  farther  and  farther  away  from  its  purely 
physical  meaning,  and  with  the  development  of  language  and 
of  culture  has  gradually  acquired  a  totally  different 
significance. 

The  expression  for  physical  exercise  (which  for  well-known 
reasons  was  always  taken  naked),  has  come  to  be  figuratively 
applied  to  intellectual  exercise,  so  that  now  the  Greek  word 
yv/uvaffiov,  signifies  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

If  we  include  all  classical  educational  institutions  under  the 
name  gymnasium,  tho  they  have  often  borne  very  different 

'  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review,  by  Alice  Nisbet  Parker,  from  G/m- 
nafium. 
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appellations,  we  find  in  all  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
yijyuvo?,  continued,  in  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  means 
for  throwing  off  all  hindrances  and  impediments  to  the  best 
physical  and  mental  exercise.  The  body  only  attains  its  full 
strength,  dexterity,  and  skill  thru  practice,  and  reaches  its 
perfect  development  thru  the  free  and  unimpeded  exercise  of 
its  members.  By  the  same  methods,  also,  the  mind  reaches 
its  maximum  breadth,  strengthens  itself,  realizes  its  race  in- 
heritances, and  makes  its  inlluence  felt  upon  its  environment. 
This  goal  it  reaches  only  thru  the  yv^vdffiov,  in  struggling 
for  and  striving  after  nakedness — that  is  to  be  free  from  all 
confining  influences  that  hinder  its  perfect  exercise  and  full 
growth  and  thru  casting  aside  all  restrictions  that  afTect  its 
free  activity.  It  cannot  reach  this  goal  by  regarding  itself 
as  a  porter  or  hearer  of  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge ;  but 
only  by  selecting  that  which  becomes  part  of  its  substance, 
its  very  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  no  more  an  incumbrance  than 
the  unclothed  man  feels  his  body  to  be.  Only  under  such 
circumstances  can  the  material  used  in  education  fulfill  its 
purpose,  and  become  a  fresh  and  living  impulse,  instead  of  a 
dead  and  helpless  possession. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  gymnasium  is  true  for 
Greek  education.  There  were  no  pedagogs,  only  wise  men 
(I  speak,  naturally,  of  Greece  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  not 
of  the  Alexandrian  era).  No  one  at  that  time  was  re(|uired 
on  a  certain  day,  by  means  of  an  examination,  to  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  amount  of  learning  he  had  stored  away.  It 
suflficed  to  show  that  one  was  able  to  use  one's  intellectual 
gifts  in  a  right  and  proper  manner;  and  not,  like  a  pampered 
goose,  stuflfed  to  bursting  with  knowledge,  to  prove  the  suc- 
cess of  work  and  study  by  pouring  out,  untransformed  and 
with  no  assimilation,  one's  mass  of  learning. 

Comparing  from  this  standpoint  the  subjects  of  study  of 
the  Greeks  with  those  of  modern  times,  and  comparing  also 
the  intellectual  development  reached  then  and  now,  one 
must  admit  that  the  growth  of  the  latter  has  not  kept  step  in 
later  times  with  that  of  the  former.  The  Greeks  confined 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  their  fatherland;  they 
learned  neither  ancient  nor  modern  foreign  languages;  their 
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geographical  knowledge  was  conditioned  by  a  narrow  hori- 
zon, physical  science  lay  in  swaddling  clothes.  Beside  these,  _ 
however,  they  learned  to  speak  and  to  think  and  to  apply 
theory  to  practice.  Rhetoric  was  used  for  political  ends, 
mathematics  was  applied  in  philosophy;  music  and  the  fine 
arts  were  less  sciences  than  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
hedonistic  conception  of  life.  They  did  not  sigh  under  the 
oppressive  mass  of  alien  statutory  laws,  but  law  was  as 
national  as  life  itself.  One  did  not  feel  one's  spark  of  vitality 
extinguished  under  the  suffocating  pressure  of  years  of  tra- 
dition. 

The  modern  interpretation  of  gymnasium  is  at  least  a  child 
of  the  period;  the  same  institutions  were  formerly  known  as 
Latin  or  monastic  schools.  These  names  show  the  tenor  and 
trend  of  the  movement  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  used. 
Their  end  and  aim  was  the  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  learn- 
ing, not  with  the  intention  of  training  and  disciplining  the 
mind,  by  means  of  which  intellectual  strength  is  built  up  and 
developed;  but  partly  because  of  an  innate  curiosity  to  know, 
and  partly  because  the  cultivated  class,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  clergy,  saw  in  learning  the  only  means  of  asserting  and 
maintaining  their  influence. 

In  a  similar  way  the  word  school  has  changed  its  original 
significance.  It  is  derived,  tho  in  a  second  degree,  from  the 
Greek;  there  is  little  doubt  that  scJwla  is  identical  with  the 
Greek  o-^oAr/,  which  has,  however,  exactly  the  opposite  mean- 
ing to  that  we  now  associate  with  the  word  school,  namely, 
a  "  place  of  leisure."  But  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  a 
place  of  inaction.  Greeks  and  Romans  implied  by  this  term 
the  freedom  of  private  citizens,  not  engaged  in  afifairs  of  state, 
to  indulge  their  inclinations  toward  intellectual  pursuits. 
This  was  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of  schola,  which 
in  early  times  signified  a  place  for  intellectual  work  pursued 
wholly  thru  interest  and  from  inclination.  The  fact  that 
ffXoXi^  (Mitsse)  should  become  scJiola  (Schulc)  is  explained  by 
the  contemptuous  attitude  of  the  ruder  Romans  toward  all 
theoretical  work,  especially  if  not  immediately  related  to 
practical  and  political  life. 

So  both  words,  school   and  gymnasium,   have  lost   their 
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original  significance;  the  one  has  exchanged  interest  for  duty, 
the  other  is  transformed  from  an  institution  for  intellectual 
development  into  a  Latin  school.  But  with  the  name  gym- 
nasium has  come  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  but  all  men  feel  the  need 
of  culture;  that  Latin  and  Greek  alone  are  not  the  life-blood 
of  education,  and  that  the  effort  should  be  to  develop  the 
whole  human  race  intellectually  and  not  alone  to  produce  a 
small  class  of  scholars.  The  name  is  as  yet  little  more  than 
a  prophesy,  for  it  is  especially  in  the  so-called  gynmasium 
that  one  finds  the  most  frequent  traces  of  the  early  Latin 
schools.  The  examinations  are  still  conducted  with  a  view 
to  proving  the  quantity  of  learning  acquired. 

Simultaneously  with  the  transformation  of  the  Latin  school 
into  the  gymnasium  the  battle-cry  for  formal  culture,  sounded 
by  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  languages,  began  to  be  heard. 
Latin  as  a  means  for  instruction  was  ceasing  to  be  valued  as 
highly  as  it  had  be^n,  and  now  its  defenders  undertook  to  re- 
vive it  again  and  to  proclaim  it  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  formal 
culture.  To  give  it  a  practical  support  they  argued  that 
nothing  could  replace  it  as  a  foundation  for  modern  lan- 
guages. Strange  to  say,  the  educational  institutions  that 
were  most  thoughtfully  weighing  the  probabilities  of  a  re- 
form which  should  substitute  interest  for  compulsion,  were 
transformed  again,  this  time  from  gymnasium  into  real- 
schulen,  or  mittelschulen.  True,  there  is  the  real-gymna- 
sium— a  name,  however,  which  scarcely  reconciles  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  realschule  and  the  gymnasium. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  the  gymnasium, 
in  its  emancipation  from  the  influences  and  traditions  of  the 
Latin  schools,  has  at  least  endeavored  to  stand  for  the  fact 
that  the  aim  of  instruction  is  not  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  learning — nor  what  invariably  accompanies  this  view,  the 
idea  that  attainment  of  culture  is  more  a  matter  of  compul- 
sion than  of  interest  and  pleasure.  But  the  gymnasium  has 
not  yet  reached  the  ideal  implied  in  its  name,  as  all  its  newest 
regulations  are  still  based  upon  the  supposition  that  hard 
study  must  be  stimulated  by  rewards  or  punishments  and  will 
not  be  practiced  for  the  joy  of  learning  merely.     It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  course  feels  himself 
exhausted  and  spent  instead  of  strengthened  and  filled  with 
new  vitality;  he  feels  the  need  of  recuperation  from  the 
strain.  His  knowledge,  too,  he  feels  to  be  a  burden,  and  he 
shakes  himself  free  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  What  should 
he  do  with  it?  Has  he  the  assurance  of  fitness  and  useful 
preparation  for  his  future?  Clearly  not;  his  learning  has 
come  thru  no  free  exercise  of  his  mental  activity,  nor  has  it 
fulfilled  the  purpose  that  the  meaning  and  promise  of  the 
name  gymnasium  imply. 

Fr.  Horn 
Altona,  Germany 
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The  development  of  English  thought — A  study  in  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history — By  Simon  N.  Fattkn,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York  :  The 
Macmiilian  Company,  1899.     415  p.     $3. 

The  man  who  does  us  the  greatest  intellectual  service  is 
the  one  who  leads  us  to  examine  known  bodies  of  fact  from 
new  points  of  view.  This  being  the  case,  no  book  of  modern 
times  is  likely  to  serve  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  progress  than 
this  new  volume  by  Professor  Patten.  Not  only  is  the  point 
of  view  a  new  one,  but  the  work  itself  is  the  embodiment  of 
tireless  diligence  in  the  investigation  of  facts  and  in  care  and 
force  of  statement.  It  is  one  of  the  books  whose  making 
brings  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  to  the  writer,  but  whose  effect 
is  uplifting  and  surprisingly  suggestive  to  the  reader. 

The  history  of  English  thought  during  the  last  three 
centuries  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  author's  theory  of  histori- 
cal development,  "  because  in  no  other  country  has  there  been 
so  little  interference  with  the  normal  unfolding  of  thought- 
systems  as  in  England.  Consequently,  the  growth,  propa- 
gation, and  decay  of  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  were  un- 
affected by  governmental  interference  or  by  foreign  influ- 
ence." 

The  work  consists  of  six  chapters,  as  follows:  the  theory, 
the  antecedents  of  English  thought,  the  colonists,  the  moral- 
ists, the  economists,  concluding  remarks. 

The  salient  points  of  Professor  Patten's  theory  of  history 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  National  character 
is  produced  by  adjustment  to  environment,  which  is  either 
local  or  general,  and  denotes  the  objective  conditions  of  im- 
portance to  social  development.  This  adjustment  is  effected 
by  the  mental  mechanism  which  creates  sensory  and  motor 
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ideas.  The  sensory  ideas  are  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  are 
so  arranged  and  classified  that  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of 
arousing  a  series  of  mental  images  and  appropriate  motor 
reactions.  Races  differ  in  their  motor  reactions  more  than 
in  their  sensory  ideas,  while  character  depends  upon  the 
habitual  motor  response  to  the  stimuli  caused  by  the  requi- 
sites for  survival  that  preserve  the  race.  Types  of  motor  re- 
action are  relatively  permanent  in  the  race,  but  sensory 
groups  change  with  changing  environment.  The  latter  form 
the  race  ideals.  They  are  made  serviceable  by  imitation  and 
conversion.  The  idea  of  conversion  as  understood  by  the 
churches  is  universalized  by  Professor  Patten,  and  made  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  thought.  In 
general,  conversion  consists  in  connecting  a  new  group  of 
sensory  ideas  to  the  inherited  motor  mechanism. 

The  classifications  of  society  should  not  depend  upon  dif- 
ferences of  wealth  or  social  position,  but  upon  psychic  char- 
acteristics. With  this  thought  in  mind  we  find  the  following 
classes,  which  vary  in  magnitude  and  importance  according 
to  changes  in  the  environment: 

1.  The  dingers — timid,  conservative  men,  who  stay  at 
home  and  worship  heroes.     They  are  the  tribute-givers. 

2.  The  sensualists — strong,  vigorous  men  who  strive  to 
satisfy  some  dominant  passion.  They  are  conquerors  and 
tribute-takers.  They  are  no  longer  represented  by  nations, 
but  exist  as  individuals  in  all  societies. 

3.  The  stakvarts — men  who  love  dogmas  and  creeds,  and 
who  subordinate  policy  to  principle.  In  politics  they  are 
Utopians  and  democrats.  They  love  clearness  and  simplicity 
and  are  independent  in  thought  and  action.  Calvinists  and 
Methodists  represent  different  types  of  stalwarts;  at  present 
skilled  workmen  are  a  dominant  type  of  this  class. 

4.  The  mugzvumps — men  of  strong  analytic  and  critical 
power,  intrenched  in  protected  positions,  vigorous  in  thought, 
but  weak  in  action  (schoolmen  and  college  professors?). 
They  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  sympathies,  advocates  of 
compromise  in  politics,  and  agnostics  in  religion. 

Motor  reaction  being  the  relatively  permanent  element  in 
character,  it  follows  that,  as  economic  conditions  change,  the 
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old  motor  reactions  become  associated  with  a  new  set  of 
sensory  ideas,  according  to  the  principle  of  conversion.  Thus 
every  transition  to  a  new  environment  tends  to  develop  a  new 
type  of  man  (f.  g.,  the  European  in  the  New  World),  and  to 
remodel  old  types.  From  the  new  type  arises  the  econo- 
mists; from  the  old,  the  philosophers.  There  is  thus  an  iip- 
ward  curve  of  thought  from  facts  to  theory,  and  a  downward 
curve  from  theory  to  facts.  In  the  development  of  English 
thought  there  have  been  three  periods,  in  which  the  thinkers 
were: 

I.  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Newton;  2.  Mandeville,  Hume, 
and  Adam  Smith;  3.   Malthus,  Mill,  and  Darwin. 

In  the  second  chapter  Professor  Patten  traces  out  the  ante- 
cedents of  English  thought,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  in- 
grained motor  reactions  imparted  to  the  race  by  the  long 
age  of  church  domination,  when  the  church  system  was  quite 
as  much  civil  as  religious.  He  shows  how  the  church  was 
strong  in  impressing  men  with  the  instincts  of  obedience  to 
civil  order,  but  weak  in  suppressing  vice  and  crime. 

In  the  third  chapter,  that  on  the  Calvinists,  he  shows  the 
effect  of  these  motor  tendencies  under  changed  conditions. 
He  traces  the  influences  that  made  the  Puritan,  with  his  op- 
position to  vice,  and  reveals  how  the  old  lax  communal  pleas- 
ures were  supplanted  by  the  quieter  ones  of  the  home. 

At  this  point  the  reader  is  met  by  a  surprising  distinction, 
that  between  manly  and  zvomanly  men;  the  latter  being  de- 
fined as  meaning  adoption  of  the  ideals  of  women,  which  at 
this  time  were  domestic  and  economic.  Manly  men  are  those 
that  adhere  to  more  primitive  ideals  of  industry  and  com- 
munal pleasures.  It  strikes  one  at  first  as  a  new  insight  that 
Cromwell's  Roundheads  were  womanly,  and  that  Charles's 
Cavaliers  were  manly  men.  Yet  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  this  is  true.  One  wonders  if  better  terms 
could  not  be  devised  to  signify  these  differences. 

In  England  the  plague  swept  off  the  lower  classes,  but 
spared  the  Puritans  because  of  their  more  rational  hygienic 
life.  But  the  Puritan,  with  the  iron  discipline  of  Calvinism, 
would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  comfort.  A  new  plague  came 
to  destroy  him,  while  it  spared  the  class  that  had  formerly 
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suffered  from  the  old  one.  If  one  asks,  what  ])ecame  of  the 
Puritan?  the  answer  is,  he  died  of  consumption. 

Space  is  lacking  in  which  to  follow  in  detail  the  unfolding 
of  the  thought.  A  new  light  is  thrown  upon  every  topic 
touched.  Thus,  for  example,  the  American  student  of  phi- 
losophy knows  John  Locke  chiefly  with  respect  to  his  contri- 
butions that  fit  into  German  histories  of  philosophy.  Dr. 
Patten  shows,  however,  that  his  influence  upon  English 
thought  was  due  to  his  doctrine  of  indifference,  or  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  realm  of  fact  and  event  that  is  indifferent  to 
morals.  With  this  idea  he  combated  the  Puritan  "  enthu- 
siasm," or  fanaticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  superstition  on 
the  other.  Locke  was  a  Puritan,  but  he  had  to  have  comfort 
to  avoid  destruction  by  consumption. 

Among  the  most  interesting  discussions  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Moralists  is  that  in  which  it  is  shown  how  the  Methodists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  discovered  a 
new  means  of  utilizing  an  old  type  of  motor  reaction  that  had 
been  thrown  out  of  use  by  Puritanism,  namely,  that  of  social 
pleasures  of  a  communal  kind.  The  old  communal  pleasures 
had  degenerated  into  the  vices  of  debauch  and  adultery, 
hence  were  suppressed  by  the  Puritans.  But  when  Method- 
ism devised  ways  by  which  the  people  might  come  together 
in  camp  meetings,  class  and  experience  meetings,  and  the 
like,  it  furnished  a  new,  uplifting  method  of  using  old  reac- 
tions. Even  to  this  day,  the  most  careless  observer  may  see 
how  important  the  social  idea  is  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  Professor  Patten  shows  that 
religion  and  economics,  tho  once  directly  antithetical,  are 
now  in  substantial  accord;  that  their  leaders  have  the  same 
methods  and  ideals.  They  demand  constant  exercise  of  the 
motor  powers,  a  dominating  control  of  the  mind  by  the  will. 
Socialism,  which  pictures  a  haven  of  rest,  is  consequently  out 
of  harmony  with  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  spirit.  The  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  stalwartism  is  predicted,  while  the  liquor 
traffic  is  given  but  a  hundred  years  more  of  existence.  The 
over-fed  and  over-stimulated  are  playing  a  losing  game,  and 
are  finding  the  gates  of  industry  closing  before  them. 

It  is  stated  that  we  are  now  only  about  half  adjusted  to  the 
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new  conditions  of  life.     Religion  and  economics  are  best, 
education,  art,  and  literature  are  least  adjusted. 

No  man  or  woman  who  loves  originality,  clear  statement, 
or  stimulating  thought  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this 
book.  The  world  has  had  many  philosophers  of  many  sorts, 
but  the  assertion  may  freely  be  made  that  in  Professor  Patten 
we  have  an  economic  philosopher.  His  interests  are  as 
broad  as  human  life  itself,  and  upon  each  of  its  important  de- 
partments he  throws  a  light  that  amounts  to  illumination.    ., 

Charles  De  G.\rmo 

C0RNBI.L  University 


A  history  of  English  romanticism  in  the  eighteenth  century — By  Hknry  A. 
Beers.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.    455  j).    $2. 

All  students  of  English  literature  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  at  last  having  at  their  disposal  an  English  treatise, 
systematic  and  fairly  thoro,  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Ro- 
manticism in  the  eighteenth  century.  Critics  who  make 
England  their  home  have  always  been  oddly  shy  of  discussing 
schools  and  movements.  They  are  usually  content  to  take 
their  literature  author  by  author,  or  to  mark  it  ofT  into  rather 
arbitrary  periods  that  tally  with  the  reigns  of  kings  and 
queens.  Nearly  all  the  books  that  have  thus  far  tried  to  inter- 
pret the  literature  of  England  philosophically  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Germans  or  Frenchmen.  And  even  of  these  foreign 
works,  none  deals  solely  and  connectedly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tendencies  that  finally  culminated  in  Romanti- 
cism. Except  for  the  excellent  little  introductory  treatise  of 
Professor  Phelps  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  romantic  movement, 
Professor  Beers's  book  has  no  direct  competitors;  but  even  if 
it  had  them,  it  would  not  need  to  fear  their  rivalry.  For 
Professor  Beers's  work  combines  in  an  unusual  degree 
scholarliness  with  charm  of  style.  In  point  of  fact,  he  runs 
some  risk  of  falling  into  disfavor  with  students  of  the  stricter 
sect;  he  has  a  sad  knack  of  being  entertaining.  These  men 
who  are  nimble  of  wit  and  deft  with  their  sentences  are  ob- 
jects of  grave  suspicion  to  the  typical  doctor  of  philosophy. 
"  How  now,  thou  particular  fellow?  "  snarls  the  philological 
Levite;  "  dancing  before  the  ark  of  science?    Rather  oughtest 
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thou  to  walk  soberly  before  the  Lord."  Some  such  rebuke 
will  be  apt  to  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  at  the  lips  of  various 
learned  readers  of  Professor  Beers's  delightful  chapters. 
Not  that  he  is  ever  really  unacademic,  or  that  he  goes  out  of 
his  scientific  way  after  humor  or  beauty.  But  he  has  a  gen- 
uine literary  instinct  that  will  not  be  gainsaid;  he  phrases 
freshly  and  entertainingly;  he  is  selective  in  his  use  of  detail; 
he  sketches  characters  or  books  with  a  few  deft  strokes;  his 
fine  taste  insures  beauty  in  the  poetry  and  prose  he  quotes; 
and  his  gently  satirical  humor  makes  entertaining  his  treat- 
ment of  even  the  most  forbiddingly  prosaic  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject. 

Two  specially  attractive  chapters  are  those  on  the  Old  Bal- 
lads and  on  Thomas  Chatterton;  they  are  as  pleasant  to  read 
as  popular  literary  essays  and  have  none  of  the  faults  of  the 
popular  essay.  The  chapter  on  the  Ballads  illustrates  spe- 
cially well  the  sensitiveness  of  Professor  Beers's  temperament 
and  his  fine  instinct  for  beauty.  He  has  described  with  great 
delicacy  of  perception  and  happiness  of  phrase  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dis- 
cussion of  Chatterton  is  remarkable  for  its  sanity  and  discre- 
tion. The  critic  feels  the  dramatic  appeal  in  Chatterton's 
lonely  struggle  against  fate,  and  is  alive  to  all  the  courage  and 
the  brilliancy  of  "  the  marvelous  boy  who  perished  in  his 
pride";  his  account  of  Chatterton's  life  is  sympathetic  and 
vivid.  Yet  he  is  not  betrayed  into  a  false  or  enthusiastic  esti- 
mate of  the  worth  of  Chatterton's  poetry,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  the  poet's  art  is  delicately  discriminating 
and  judicial  in  its  fairness. 

The  two  chapters  that  perhaps  contain  the  greatest  amount 
of  novel  matter  are  those  on  the  Wartons  and  on  the  German 
Tributary.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  thoro  discussion 
of  the  highly  important  work  of  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton 
as  forerunners  of  Romanticism  has  before  been  put  in  print. 
The  importance  of  Bishop  Hurd's  writings  on  Romance  and 
Chivalry  is  also  set  forth  clearly  l)y  Professor  Beers,  tho  per- 
haps not  quite  at  the  length  and  with  the  thoroness  of  analy- 
sis that  the  subject  deserves. 

As  for  the  chapter  on  the  German  Tributary,  this  is  by  all 
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odds  the  best  history  that  has  yet  been  pubHshed  in  English 
of  the  introduction  of  German  literature  into  England.  A 
decade  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Sargent  Perry  put  together  a  sug- 
gestive tho  scattering  magazine  article  on  the  subject;  and 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  given  to  it  an  essay  full  of  character- 
istic learning.  But  Professor  Beers's  treatment  is  more  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  than  either  of  these  other  studies; 
and  yet  his  artistic  instinct  once  more  stands  him  in  stead  and 
keeps  him  from  losing  himself  in  a  maze  of  pedantic  detail. 
The  chapter  defines  successfully  the  meaning  of  the  German 
influence,  besides  tracing  out  carefully  the  main  facts  as  re- 
gards editions  and  translations  and  mediators.  We  regret  to 
note,  however,  that  in  his  discussion  of  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich  Professor  Beers  seems  ignorant  of  the  special  work 
of  Herr  Herzfeld  on  this  subject. 

The  points  in  Professor  Beers's  work  that  seem  most  open 
to  unfavorable  comment  are  the  frequent  inconclusiveness  of 
his  chapters  and  the  vagueness  of  his  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Romanticism.  The  opening  chapter  illustrates  these 
defects  of  method.  It  quotes  numberless  definitions  or 
characterizations  of  Romanticism,  but  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  try  to  reconcile  them.  The  working  account  of 
Romanticism  that  the  author  accepts  makes  Romanticism 
equivalent  to  the  revival  in  literature  of  mediaeval  life 
— a  formula  that  is  quoted  from  Heine.  Properly  in- 
terpreted, this  formula  might  be  adequate,  but  as  it  is 
actually  used  it  offers  perhaps  rather  too  formal  and  ex- 
ternal a  test  of  what  ought  to  be  included  under  the 
term  Romanticism.  The  spirit  of  Romanticism — the  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  feeling  that  underlay  the  new  movement, 
— the  emotional  and  imaginative  needs  to  which  the  new 
literature  ministered, — these  topics  Professor  Beers  tantalizes 
us  by  taking  rather  too  much  for  granted.  Can  it  be  that  he 
is  a  bit  afraid  of  what  Hegel  used  to  call  "  the  labor  of  the 
notion  "?  At  any  rate,  he  escapes  pedantry,  profitless  ab- 
stractions, and  dull  analyses. 

Lewis  E.  Gates 

Harvard  University 
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Elements  of  rhetoric — A  course  in  plain  prose  composition — By  Alphonso  G. 
Newcomer,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  Lelaiul  Stanford  Junior 
University.      New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co. ,  1898       xi -(- 382  p.     $I. 

Practical  is  an  adjective  more  proper  to  Professor  New- 
comer's rhetoric  than  to  many  others  that  insert  it  in  their 
titles.  Not  only  in  the  apparatus  of  exercises  and  extracts 
and  the  thirty  pages  on  "  mechanical  processes,"  but  much 
more  in  the  method  of  the  whole,  one  feels  the  experienced 
reader  of  themes.  And  tho  teachers  will  thus  find  their  ac- 
count, the  book  is  consistently  written  for  students.  For 
what  students  seems  at  first  a  little  doubtful.  If  for  college 
students,  why  the  sections  on  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
spelling;,  if  for  schools,  why  the  section  on  theses?  But  so- 
long  as  students  are  permitted  to  enter  college  and  even  to 
pass  on  to  the  upper  classes,  without  the  mastery  of  these 
rudiments,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  why  that  which  must  be 
taught  in  every  college  may  not  be  frankly  included  in  a  col- 
lege text-book.  On  the  other  hand,  no  implication  is  in- 
tended of  unfitness  for  such  higher  schools  as  aim  at  college 
work  in  composition.  There  may  be  wisdom  in  anticipating 
a  stricter  division  of  school  from  college;  but  everyone  is  stilf 
free  to  write  for  the  present. 

The  practical  cast  appears  first  in  the  arrangement.  Tho- 
the  order — whole  compositions,  paragraphs,  sentences,  words 
— is  not  new,  it  is  better  than  new ;  for  it  is  approved  by  ex- 
perience. The  other  division,  by  kinds  of  composition,  is 
given  in  Part  I,  but  used  only  so  far  as  to  work  confusion. 
Thus  the  narrative  selection  on  p.  26  is  anything  but  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  Use  of  material,  under  which  it  stands," 
and  in  general  Part  I  contains  much  that  would  be  very  hard 
to  combine  practically  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  in  compo- 
sition. The  difficulty  arising  from  this  lack  of  definite  aim' 
might  have  been  supplied  by  basing  the  first  two  parts  ex- 
plicitly, as  they  are  based  in  the  main  implicitly,  on  exposi- 
tion. Still  the  confusion  is  less  than  was  to  be  expected,  and 
is  perhaps  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  having  a  single 
principle  of  division  for  the  whole  book. 

Tho  the  author  regards  the  sentence  as  "  the  real  unit  of 
discourse,"  he  gives  ample  space  to  the  paragraph  (p.  66- 
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1 1 3).  It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  a  paragraph  as 
the  development  of  a  topic  (p.  "jj^,  and  to  distinguish  "  three 
kinds  of  coherent  paragraphs  "  (p.  103),  when  any  paragraph 
may  show  all  three  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in- 
genious to  bring  deduction  and  induction  under  the  sections 
on  the  development  of  the  paragraph,  and  these  sections  as 
a  whole  are  equal  to  the  instant  importance  of  the  matter. 

All  that  goes  to  make  sentences  clear  and  reasonable  is 
presented  (p.  114-208)  so  fully  and  so  admirably  that  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  pick  a  flaw.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
sentence  emphasis  is  both  slighted  in  the  author's  theory  and 
consistently  ignored  in  his  practice.  The  discussion  of  sen- 
tence-length would  be  clearer  if  it  stood  with  the  sections  on 
the  paragraph.  The  pages  on  words  and  phrases  in  relation 
to  structure  (215-227)  are  both  original  and  valuable.  Those 
on  their  relation  to  style  are  less  happy.  The  advice  con- 
cerning figures,  for  example,  is  sound;  but  the  classification 
of  figures  seems  neither  sound  nor  useful. 

Part  V  (p.  261-294)  deals  with  chirography,  manuscript, 
punctuation,  abbreviations,  capitals,  compounds,  spelling  (in 
which  the  author  encourages  "  any  tendency  toward  simplifi- 
cation "),  letter-writing,  and  theses.  The  appendices  (p.  297- 
375)  are  examples  of  disputed  and  faulty  diction,  of  defective 
composition,  and  of  various  kinds  of  good  prose.  There  are 
abbreviations  for  use  in  correcting  themes,  a  tabular  view  of 
the  whole  book,  and  an  index.  The  system  of  indicating  criti- 
cism by  numbered  references  to  the  sections  of  a  text-book 
is  more  convenient  to  the  teacher  than  satisfying  to  the 
student. 

The  preface  scorns  the  Ciceronian  maxim  about  making 
one's  audience  benci'olos  et  dociles,  and  the  wary  teacher  may 
well  refuse  to  hear  the  old  cry  about  matter  and  manner — as 
if  they  were  separable;  but  it  is  a  rare  book  that  keeps  all  its 
vagary  for  the  preface.  Professor  Newcomer  has  held 
strictly  to  his  purpose,  "  a  course  in  plain  prose  compo- 
sition ";  and  his  manual  has  uncommon  practical  value. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 
Yale   Univkksity 
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The  play  of  animals — By  Karl  Groos.  Translated,  wi^h  the  author's  co-oper- 
ation, by  Elizabeth  L.  Baldwin.  With  a  preface  and  an  appendix  by  J. 
Mark  Baldwin.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton&  Co.,  1898     xxvi  -f  34i  P-    $i-75- 

In  this  excellent  work  Professor  Groos  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  three  distinct  and  cognate  departments  of  inquiry 
— philosophical  biology,  animal  psychology,  and  the  genetic 
study  of  art — as  Professor  Baldwin  notes  in  his  judicious 
preface;  and  he  might  have  added,  with  justice,  a  fourth — 
the  psychology  of  childhood.  In  a  field  so  entirely  un- 
worked.  Professor  Groos  has  produced  a  book  that  promises 
to  have  permanent  value,  while  at  the  same  time  stimulating 
a  deal  of  needed  research.  In  his  preface  he  laments  the  dis- 
regard in  which  comparative  psychology  is  commonly  held; 
and  suggests  that  as  man's  animal  nature  reveals  itself  in 
instinctive  acts,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  animal  world, 
where  pure  instinct  is  displayed,  is  indispensable  in  weighing 
the  importance  of  inherited  impulses  in  men. 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  the  author  seeks  to  estab- 
lish the  conception  of  play  on  a  basis  of  natural  science.  His 
discussion  of  the  current  theories  of  play  is  exhaustive  and 
at  times  he  is  so  diffuse  as  to  be  tedious.  This  is  especially 
true  in  his  contention  against  the  surplus-energy  theory  of 
play  by  Herbert  Spencer.  According  to  Spencer,  it  will  be 
recalled,  the  animal  begins  to  play  when  it  feels  cheerful, 
happy,  and  strong.  When  it  has  acquired  a  superabundance 
of  energy,  the  energy  tends  to  discharge.  If  there  is  no  oc- 
casion at  the  moment  for  correlative  activities  to  be  seriously 
exercised,  simple  imitative  activity  is  substituted,  and  this  is 
play.  This  explanation  of  play,  as  Professor  Groos  points 
out,  was  suggested  by  Schiller  in  his  aesthetic  education  of 
mankind,  and  again  by  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Beneke,  and 
others;  altho,  as  he  admits,  notwithstanding  the  coincidence, 
Spencer  may  have  arrived  at  the  idea  of  surplus  energy  inde- 
pendently of  Schiller  and  the  others. 

Professor  Groos's  book  is  a  protest  against  this  theory.  The 
purpose  of  play,  he  contends,  is  to  fit  the  animal  for  the  tasks 
of  later  life.  To  quote  his  own  words:  "  The  play  of  youth 
depends  on  the  fact  that  certain  instincts,  especially  useful 
in  preserving  the  species,  appear  before  the  animal  seriouslv 
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needs  them.  They  are,  in  contrast  with  later  serious  exer- 
cise, a  preparation  and  practice  for  special  instincts.  This  an- 
ticipatory appearance  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  refers 
us  at  once  to  the  operation  of  natural  selection ;  for,  when  the 
inherited  instinct  may  be  supplemented  by  individual  expe- 
rience, it  need  not  be  so  carefully  elaborated  by  selection, 
which  accordingly  favors  the  evolution  of  individual  intelli- 
gence as  a  substitute  for  blind  instinct."  Again:  "  The  con- 
clusion seems  admissible,  in  summing  up  the  biological 
significance  of  play,  that  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  youth 
is  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  for  play;  the  animal  does  not 
play  because  he  is  young,  he  has  a  period  of  youth  because  he 
must  play." 

In  the  light  of  this  theory,  the  plays  of  children  have  new 
meanings,  and  play-activities  assume  an  importance  not  hith- 
erto recognized  in  schemes  of  education;  and  altho  concerned 
primarily  with  the  plays  of  animals.  Professor  Groos  has  pro- 
mulgated a  doctrine  that  promises  eventually  to  modify  cur- 
rent methods  of  training  the  human  young.  He  is  shortly  to 
publish  in  Germany  a  companion  volume  which  will  discuss 
the  plays  of  children.  Meanwhile,  teachers  and  psychologists 
will  find  much  in  the  present  volume  to  stimulate  thought 
and  suggest  inquiry.  The  translator  has  done  her  part  of  the 
work  exceptionally  well,  and  the  book  has  an  excellent  index. 

Will  S.  Monroe 
.  State  Nokmai,  Schooi-, 
Westfiei.d,  Mass. 


Memory  and  its  cultivation — By  F.  W.  Eldridgk-Grkkn,  M.  D.,  F.R.C.S. 
The  International  Scientific  Series,  Volume  I, XXVIII.  New  York  :  I).  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1898.     311  p.     $1.50. 

The  more  accurate  title  of  this  volume  would  read: 
■"  Phrenological  memories  physiologically  explained,  and 
their  cultivation  by  the  observance  of  a  few  psychological 
rules."  Regarding  memory  as  "  the  process  by  means  of 
which  impressions  of  the  external  world  and  ideas  are  re- 
tained for  use  on  future  occasions,"  Part  I  fills  five-sixths  of 
the  volume  in  attempting-  to  "  demonstrate  that  memory  is  a 
definite  faculty  and  has  its  seat  in  the  basal  ganglia,  separate 
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fron\  but  associated  with,  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind." 
Memory  is  divided  into  sensory  and  motor,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  both  general  and  special  forms.  Sensory  memory 
is  located  in  the  optic  thalami,  while  motor  memory  is  the 
function  of  the  corpora  striata.  The  evidence  brought  for- 
ward to  support  these  claims  is  not  conclusive. 

Vigorously  rejecting  "  phrenology,"  the  work  discloses  the 
fact  that  "  the  mind  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  faculties  [of 
which  there  are  thirty-seven  beyond  question,  and  five  doubt- 
ful as  to  their  ultimate  character!]  each  of  which  responds  to 
certain  impressions,  and  influences  the  mind  as  a  whole  to 
seek  after  those  impressions  and  to  avoid  their  negatives  " 
(p.  51).  Curiously  enough,  this  phrenological  system  of 
amativeness,  concentrativeness,  alimentiveness,  etc.,  "  is  cer- 
tainly the  ')est  system  extant,  as  far  as  the  discovery  and  de- 
finition of  ultimate  faculties  (excluding  memory)  are  con- 
■cerned  "  (p.  66)! 

In  chapter  vi  these  "  faculties  "  are  garrulously  queer. 
They  "  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  concerning  impressions,"  or 
have  "  the  function  of  perception,"  or  play  "  a  very  important 
part  in  aiding  the  mind  to  form  correct  ideas,"  and  "  when 
large  "  create  "  a  desire  for  exercise  ";  and  so  on,  being  the 
genesis  of  ideas  and  powers  ad  indefimfnm.  The  more  deli- 
cate shades  of  memory  and  its  growth,  the  higher  thought 
processes,  and  abnormal  states  of  mind  in  which  memories 
have  a  part,  are  all  treated  in  this  characteristic  way  of  "  im- 
pressions," "  nerve  force,"  and  "  faculties."  Double  con- 
sciousness, for  example,  belongs  to  that  order  of  experience 
which  is  "  probably  due  to  the  impressions  not  reaching  the 
optic  thalami  at  exactly  the  same  time,  and  so  producing  a 
condition  of  mental  squinting  "  (p.  219).  In  Part  11  twenty- 
two  rules,  several  of  them  being  duplicates,  are  given  for  di^ 
recting  the  cultivation  of  memory.  Oddly  enough,  they  are 
psychological  for  the  most  part,  and  only  emphasize  the  need 
of  vividness,  clearness,  simplicity,  repetition,  occasional 
voluntary  recall,  artificial  associations,  fit  bodily  conditions, 
etc.,  as  promoting  efforts  at  memorizing.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  memory  as  the  mere  packhorse  of  impressions  which  is 
to  be  cultivated  (cf.  p.  268f.,  e.  g.). 
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The  work  is  lacking  in  the  scientific  accuracy  and  precision 
so  uniformly  present  in  many  other  volumes  of  the  series  in 
which  it  appears.  Tho  written  in  a  fairly  easy  style,  much  of 
its  material  is  irrelevant.  The  order  of  treatment  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  exposition,  as  an  affair  of  book-making, 
is  exceedingly  repetitious.  The  conspicuous  effort  to  be 
theoretically  accurate  in  making  deductions  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies. 
The  pervading  sense  of  cock-sureness,  with  scarce  any  hesi- 
tancy or  questioning  may,  perhaps,  be  one  way  to  carry  con- 
viction into  the  mind  of  a  reader.  This,  however,  does  not 
relieve  the  inconsistent  rejection  of  "  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion "  as  an  explanatory  factor,  and  of  mnemonical  schemes 
as  affording  practical  guidance.  Especially  unfortunate  is 
the  failure  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the  excellent  scien- 
tific inquiries  on  memories  made  in  the  last  few  years,  about 
which  there  is  no  intimation. 

A  man  who  is  physiological  in  his  mode  of  explanation  can 
always  be  appreciated,  at  least;  but  to  be  asked  to  accept 
phrenological  abstractions  in  lieu  of  the  fine  fruits  of  psy- 
chological analyses  is  simply  intolerable.  The  appearance  of 
this  book  in  a  scientific  series  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  , 
empirical  science  of  psychology  is  not  fully  in  possession  of 
its  own  domain,  and  is  certainly  indicative  of  the  urgent  need 
of  teaching,  in  some  quarters,  an  adequate  conception  of 
truly  scientific  methods  and  results  in  dealing  with  mental 
phenomena.  The  book  has  meager  value  for  the  teacher, 
and  less  for  the  psychologist;  tho  the  former  may  derive  a  few 
mnemonical  hints  from  the  memory  schemes  under  Rule  XIL 

Edward  F.  Buchner 

New  York  University 


Classified  Readings — Books  for  the  school,  the  library,  and  the  home,  with  a 
full  bibliography  of  education.  By  Isabei.  Lawrknck.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.: 
i8g8.      Published  by  the  author. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  educator  lays  open  his  private  kit  of 
tools  to  the  general  educational  public  as  has  Miss  Lawrence 
in  the  above  mentioned  work.  And  in  this  instance  the  one 
who  goes  to  the  kit  will  not  only  find  the  tools  there,  but 
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in  a  measure  ready  for  use  and  immediate  action,  tempered 
by  time  and  by  the  experience  of  their  collector. 

Miss  Lawrence  has  for  many  years  been  connected 
with  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The  pres- 
ent work  is  dedicated  to  the  alumni  of  that  school,  "  in 
whose  service  the  work  was  originally  undertaken."  Her 
position  as  a  teacher  of  psychology  and  education,  as  well  as 
supervisor  of  the  training  department,  has  been  one  full  of 
just  those  experiences  which  will  be  needful  to  the  practical 
teacher,  both  as  regards  theoretical  propaedeutics  and  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  practice.  Her  work  is  an  expression 
of  her  all-sidedness  of  professional  experience  and  study. 

The  work  proceeds  not  from  the  notion  of  exhausting  the 
bibliography  of  the  subjects  included,  but  from  the  idea  that 
time  does  well  the  work  of  sifting  for  us.  Since  the  work  is 
one  that  will  be  most  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  practical 
teacher  (tho  there  is  not  an  educator  or  teacher  in  the  land 
who  will  not  find  almost  instant  use  for  it  the  moment  it 
touches  his  desk),  it  contains  many  references  (see  below)  to 
materials  for  educational  work  especially  which  are  not  found 
in  almost  any  other  work,  certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  bibli- 
ography of  education.  This  is  a  bibliography  of  education 
cmd  practice  in  teaching.  There  is  no  one  want,  just  now,  to 
be  more  happily  filled  than  this  one.  Even  the  classification 
has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  school  practice,  and  hence  is 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  busy  practical  teacher.  Withal  the 
work  is  so  happily  chosen  and  arranged,  in  the  light  of  the 
above  purpose,  and  contains  so  much  of  good  judgment  and 
true  culture,  that  it  challenges  one's  admiration. 

Another  admirable  feature  is  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  book,  which  permits  of  its  own  future  growth — at  least 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  will  take  the  suggestion  and 
learn  of  the  author's  own  method  in  her  workshop.  The 
paper  used  is  excellent  and  will  bear  pen  and  ink.  Each  page 
measures,  freely,  48^  square  inches.  A  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  this  area,  or  24  square  inches,  is  occupied  by  print, 
placed  near  the  top  and  outer  edge  of  each  page,  thus  leav- 
ing 24^  square  inches  at  the  bottom  and  inner  edge  of  each 
page  for  additional  notes  when  the  book  is  in  use. 
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In  quoting  works  all  of  the  needful  information  is  supplied 
to  enable  one  to  select  and  secure  a  work  or  article — title, 
author,  publisher,  date,  edition,  price,  often  volume,  month, 
page,  etc.  Many  of  the  works  quoted  are  followed  by  com- 
ments upon  their  special  value  or  quality,  tho  not  as  much  of 
this  has  been  done  in  some  places  as  one  could  wish.  It  is 
very  desirable  for  a  teacher  seeking  for  something  to  use  to 
know  the  specific  usefulness  of  a  work.  The  blank  space, 
however,  offers  excellent  opportunity  to  users  of  the  work  to 
supply  comments  of  this  kind  for  themselves. 

The  work  presents  seven  main  classes  of  books,  as  follows: 
A.  pedagogy  and  psychology;  B.  child-study;  C.  geogra- 
phy; D.  history;  E.  English;  F.  nature-study;  G.  miscellany. 
These  again  subdivide,  as  the  teacher's  needs  suggest,  into 
some  seventy-four  sub-classes,  and  some  of  these  are  still  fur- 
ther divided.  There  is  not  room  for  a  rehearsal  of  all;  a  few 
illustrations  will  suffice. 

The  following  divisions  appear,  among  others,  under  C. 
geography:  methods  and  matter  for  teachers,  illustrated 
books,  geology  and  physiology,  astronomical  phase  of 
geography,  meteorology,  soils  and  agriculture,  the  ocean, 
industrial  phase  of  geography,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  scenes 
and  explorations,  books  for  first  and  second  grades,  books 
for  third  and  fourth  grades,  books  for  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  books  of  general  geographical  interest,  books  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  for  teachers  of  all  grades, 
these  latter  being  classified  under  some  thirty-five  headings, 
designating  places.  This  will  illustrate  the  thoroness  and  ex- 
tent of  the  work  in  the  seven  main  departments,  where  the 
same  or  similar  subdivisions  are  used,  or  others  added,  as  the 
case  requires. 

The  work  will  prove  of  very  great  value  to  teachers  of  all 
classes,  to  parents  and  pupils  as  well,  and  to  students,  par- 
ticularly in  normal  schools  or  the  pedagogical  departments 
of  universities.  In  such  places  several  copies  of  it  ought  to 
be  available.  The  book  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  selectioti 
of  books  for  all  departments  of  a  school  library,  and  for  the 
city  library  that  would  render  itself  more  efficient  as  an  aid  to 
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the  student.     The  work  closes  with  a  name  register  of  auth- 
ors.    This  is  not  always  quite  exact  and  full. 

Now  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  work  does  not  include  all 
that  has  stood  the  test,  and  which  might  be  included,  altho  it 
is  wonderfully  near  completeness.  Completeness  in  the  sense 
of  a  work  intended  fully  to  cover  any  one  field  was  not  its 
purpose.  Many  things  might  be  added  from  authors  already 
mentioned;  other  authors  might  have  been  introduced.  The 
way  is  open  for  that,  however,  to  the  teacher  who  will  make 
use  of  the  very  necessary  phase  of  professional  method  upon 
which  the  work  rests.  Again,  it  is  true,  the  personal  prefer- 
ences of  the  author  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  entirely 
eliminated  in  the  choice  of  contents;  but  her  judgment  and 
instincts  are  so  wholesome  and  free  from  narrowness  of  view 
that  the  danger  of  personal  bias  is  nil. 


C.  C.  Van  Liew 


Si  AiK  Normal  School, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Introductory  logic — Hy  James  Edwin  Creighion.     New  York  :  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1898.     pp.  xiv-l-392  p.     $1.10. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  development  of  logical 
theory  keeps  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  text-books  on 
the  subject.  A  majority  of  those  published  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  really  no  reason  for  their  existence  save  as  afford- 
ing a  very  transient  pleasure  to  their  authors,  or  as  filling  out 
the  book-list  of  their  respective  publishers.  If  their  authors 
brought  them  out  to  meet  a  long-felt  want,  either  the  books 
did  not  meet  the  want,  or  the  want  had  not  been  felt  quite 
long  enough. 

If  originality  in  a  text-book  on  logic  is  not  so  much  novelty 
as  a  better  arrangement  of  materials,  truer  perspective, 
clearer  statement  than  we  find  in  the  majority  of  latter-day 
text-books  on  the  subject,  it  is  fair  to  regard  Professor 
Creighton's  volume  as  original.  He  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  giving  us  a  text-book  suited  to  the  needs  of  college 
students.  And  this  was  his  object  in  publishing  the  book. 
It  is  not  suited  nor  intended  for  the  advanced  student  of  the 
university,  but  for  the  undergraduate  of  the  college.  It  has 
grown  out  of  Professor  Creighton's  practical  work  with  un- 
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dergraduates.  Tlie  author  bids  us  give  up  at  once  all 
extravagant  hopes  of  the  practical  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  logic.  Wherein,  then,  is  the  utility  of  the 
subject?  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  is  and  may  be  said 
against  the  course  in  log^c  as  ordinarily  given  in  colleges. 
Professor  Creighton  contends  that  the  study  of  the  syllogism 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  in  modern  education 
for  promoting  clear  thinking  and  for  developing  critical 
habits  of  mind.  Thru  the  various  chapters  the  author 
keeps  this  more  deeply  practical  aspect  of  the  study  of  log^c 
in  view.  For  a  confirmation  of  Professor  Creighton's  con- 
tention one  has  but  to  notice  the  quality  of  the  books  written 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  In  reading  these  you  may 
disagree  entirely  with  the  statement,  but  you  do  not  feel  you 
are  being  imposed  upon  by  a  vafrue,  loose,  or  ambiguous 
use  of  words  and  propositions.  Their  authors  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  definition.  They  know  that  before  you  can  have  a 
conclusion  there  must  be  premises.  They  know  that  the 
middle  term  must  be  distributed  at  least  once  in  the  premises. 
In  other  words,  they  have  come  to  believe  there  is  an  ethics 
of  the  intellectual  life.  They  have  been  drilled  in  logic  as 
undergraduates. 

There  are  two  preliminary  chapters.  In  the  first,  on  the 
standpoint  and  problem  of  logic,  one  can  see  decided  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Hegel's  conception  of  logic.  This  influ- 
ence can  be  traced  thruout  the  book.  This  is  to  the  book's 
advantage.  The  ordinary  conception  of  logic  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  extended  and  its  function  becomes  to  demonstrate 
the  organic  structure  of  thought.  It  belongs  to  logic  to  in- 
vestigate intelligence  as  a  knowing  function,  just  as  it  is  the 
task  of  ethics  to  deal  with  the  practical  or  active  mental  func- 
tions. In  this  conception  Professor  Creighton's  treatment 
is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  traditional  treatment  of  logic 
as  a  purely  formal  science.  The  second  chapter  is  a  brief  but 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  science,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  the  modern  movement  in  the  science  inspired  by  the 
German  idealism.  Part  I  is  given  up  to  the  syllogism. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  object  of  the  book,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  treatment  is  excellent.     Essentials  are  clearlv  stated,. 
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and  there  is  an  absence  of  confusing  details.  Definition  and 
division,  and  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the  fallacies, 
are  more  clearly  presented  than  they  have  been  traditionally. 
Part  II  is  given  up  to  the  inductive  method.  In  Part  III 
the  nature  of  thought  is  considered.  It  is  a  dif^cult  matter 
to  determine  whether  this  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be  of 
any  serious  value  to  those  students  who  have  had  little  or  no 
training  in  philosophy,  or  who  are  without  any  taste  for  it. 
Professor  Creighton  recognizes  the  dil^culty,  but  feels  that 
the  outlines  at  least  of  logical  theory  can  be  made  intelligible 
even  to  elementary  classes.  The  treatment  is  made  as  con- 
crete as  possible.  In  the  treatment  of  judgment  the  analogy 
of  the  cell  in  biology  is  used.  The  judgment  is  the  starting 
point;  all  the  essential  functions  of  the  fully  developed  organ- 
ism of  thought  are  discharged  by  the  primitive  judgment. 
Thru  differentiation  to  integration.  On  the  basis  of  this 
illustration  Professor  Creighton  proceeds  to  outline  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "  organism  "  of  thought.  The  volume  con- 
tains also  a  fairly  good  set  of  questions  and  answers  based 
on  the  various  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the  book  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  books  in  logic  which  meet  the  de- 
mand at  present  for  a  serviceable  text-book  for  under- 
graduates. 

John  A.  Mac  Vannel 

I'hk  Pkati'  Instituik. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOTES   ON    NEW    BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Seminardirektor  Dr.  K.  Heilmann  has  most  pronounced 
opinions  as  to  the  intimate  relationship  between  psychology 
and  education,  and  in  his  Psychologic  als  Griiudivissefischaft  der 
PO'dagogik  he  develops  them.  The  book  is  a  clear  and  direct 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  psychology,  together  with  abund- 
ant and  very  helpful  indications  as  to  how  a  knowledge  of 
psychology  may  be  put  to  practical  account  by  a  teacher 

(Leipzig:  Diirr'sche  Buchhandlung,  1898.    413  p.    7  M.) 

Schulrat  Biinger's  Entwickelungsgeschichte  des  VolksschvUlese- 
buches  is  the  type  of  a  book  of  which  we  are  in  sore  need  of 
many  more  examples.     It  develops  with  minutest  care  the 
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evolution  of  the  school  reading-books  of  Germany,  and  uses 
them  to  illustrate  both  the  culture  ideals  and  the  school  prac- 
tice of  the  time.  Each  new  source  of  inHuence  is  carefully 
traced  and  examples  given  to  show  just  how  it  affected  the 
contents  of  the  school  reader.  The  book  is  too  important  and 
too  suggestive  to  escape  the  attention  of  American  students 
of    education    (Leipzig:    Durr'sche    Buchhandlung,     1898. 

630  p.     14  M.). Dr.  Bonney's  instructive  and  readable 

book  on  Volcanoes  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Science  Series 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899.     332  p.     $2.00). 

We  are  of  opinion  that  for  a  text-book,  the  new  General 

physics,  by  Professors  Hastings  and  Beach  of  Yale,  possesses 
a  number  of  advantages.  The  mechanical  basis  of  physics 
is  recognized  and  well  treated,  and  a  continuous,  not  dis- 
jointed, view  of  the  science  is  presented  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

1899.     7^  P-     $2.00). Dr.  Hancock's  French  revolution 

and  tfte  English  poets  suggests  Professor  Dowden's  Princeton 
lectures,  but  it  has  a  point  of  view  and  a  method  of  its  own 
and  is  well  worth  reading  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1899.     197  p.     $1.25). Professor    Adams    of    Yale    has 

written  an  outline  of  European  history  which  is  a  good  teach- 
ing book.  Its  proportions  are  excellent  and  its  apparatus  up 
to  date  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.     577  p- 

$1.40). Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford's  long  years  of  earnest  and 

well-meant  but  not  always  sound  or  helpful  chidings  on  the 
subject  of  democracy  have  laid  the  basis  for  his  two  volumes 
on  The  lesson  of  popular  government  (New  York:  the  Macmil- 
lan Company,  1899.  520,  590  p.  $4.00). The  new  edi- 
tion of  A.  W.  Ward's  elaborate  History  of  English  dramatic 
literature  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  for  students  and 
teachers  of  literature  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1899.     575,  766,  598  p.     $9.00). Three  well  made  and 

very  helpful  French  books  are  Introductory  French  prose  com- 
position (95  p.,  25  cents),  by  Mr.  Victor  E.  Franc^ois  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  edition  of  Legouve  and  Labiche's 
La  cigale  chez  les  fourmis  (56  p.,  25  cents)  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Farrar 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  Selected  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  (123  p.,  40  cents),  by  L.  C.  Syms  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  New  York  (New  York:  American  Book 
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Co.,  1899). Three  important  memoirs  on  Roentgen  rays, 

translated  and  edited  by  Professor  Barker  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  four  papers  on  the  Modern  tlieory  of 
solution,  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Jones  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  are  the  latest  additions  to  Harpers'  Sci- 
entific Memoirs  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899.  80  p., 
132  p.  $1.00). We  are  not  able  to  credit  Boyer's  Prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  with  much  that  is  good  beyond 
intention.  It  attempts  too  much  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
scholarship  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1899.     400  p. 

$1.50). The  story  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  by  H.  A.  Guerber, 

has  the  same  attractive  quahties  as  the  earlier  books  by  the 
same  writer  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1898.    342  p. 

60  cents). A  useful  addition  to  the  material  for  reading 

Latin  at  sight  is  Selections  from  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  by 
J.  C.  Kirtland.  Jr.  {New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1898- 

103  p.     40  cents). Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock  has  made  a  clear, 

simple  book  in  her  Lessons  on  the  human  body  (New  York: 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1899.     194  p-  60  cents). Wheeler's 

Graded  lessons  in  English  is  a  very  useful  text-book.  It  is 
planned  on  modern  lines,  and  is  well  executed   (Chicago: 

W.    H.   Wheeler   &   Co.,    1899.     ^9^   p)- ^The    marked 

increase  of  the  study  of  Spanish  consequent  upon  the 
results  of  the  war  of  1898  make  the  Spanish  readers, 
by  J.  Abeldardo  Nunez,  very  welcome.  They  are  very  at- 
tractive books,  and  may  be  used  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1898.     204  p.  65  cents;  258  p.  85  cents). Two  good  and 

very  compact  text-books,  for  one  of  which  Prof.  Grosvenor  of 
Amherst  College  is  wholly  responsible,  the  other  a  translation 
of  Duruy,  revised  and  edited  by  the  same  scholar,  are  Con- 
teinporary  history,  from  1848  to  the  events  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  of  1898,  and  Duruy 's  Ancient  history  (New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1899.     183  p.,  5  maps,  $1.00; 

192  p..  maps  and  plans,  $1.00). The  best  edition  that  has 

reached  us  of  Rostand's  Cyrano  dc  Bergerac  is  that  edited  by 
Professor  Kuhns  of  Wesley  an  University  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1899.     202  p.     80  cents). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 
One  of  the  constant  complaints  aerainst  edu- 

Educational  ** 

Scholarship  cational  papers  and  discussions  is  that  they 

take  up  every  topic  as  if  nothing  were  known 
and  nothing  settled  either  in  principle  or  by  experience.  It 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the  complaint  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  founded,  and  that  the  fault  complained  of  is  due 
to  lack  of  educational  scholarship.  A  college  president  is 
asked  to  discuss  the  elective  system,  a  college  professor  to 
criticise  a  curriculum,  a  superintendent  to  grade  and  pro- 
mote, a  principal  to  pass  judgment  on  two  sets  of  reading 
books,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  opinions  given  flow 
straight  from  the  emptiness  of  the  speaker's  head.  If  one 
may  judge  from  the  average  papers  presented  at  our  more 
important  educational  gatherings  or  from  the  articles  con- 
tributed by  teachers  of  more  or  less  prominence  to  the  liter- 
ary periodicals,  the  most  unusual  step  in  the  writer's  prepara- 
tion is  to  consult  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  to  weigh 
carefully  the  results  of  experience  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
papers  represent,  therefore,  the  writer's  more  or  less  influ- 
ential preference,  or  his  more  or  less  refined  taste,  but  noth- 
ing more.  As  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
they  are  valueless. 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  completion  by  some  patient 
scholar  of  the  monumental  task  of  making  a  critical  educa- 
tional bibliography  which  shall  include  the  invaluable  pa- 
pers immersed  in  journals  and  proceedings.  Much  of  the 
best  literature  of  education  is  in  that  form.  The  charge  that 
America  has  made  no  contributions  to  educational  theory,  for 
example,  is  one  that  is  due  to  lack  of  scholarship.  The  per- 
son making:  the  charge  does  not  know  where  the  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  found. 

The  custom  that  obtains  at  Albany  of  sending  out  with  the 
early  programs  of  each  year's  University  Convocation  a  short 
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bibliography  of  the  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  is 
excellent,  but  unfortunately  the  bibliography  is  not  made  use 
of.  An  acute  observer  of  one  of  these  discussions,  in  describ- 
ing it  recently,  remarked  that  no  one  of  the  speakers  on  a  very 
important  and  much-discussed  topic  gave  any  evidence  what- 
ever of  having  read  any  one  of  the  books  or  articles  contained 
in  the  bibliography  which  appeared  on  the  program  and 
which  had  been  in  circulation  for  weeks.  This  explains  why 
so  many  men  of  high  educational  position  persistently  shun 
educational  meetings,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  waste  of 
time. 

Every  college  library  and  the  school  system  of  every 
city  should  possess  a  well-selected  educational  reference 
library,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
that  papers  and  reports  show  signs  that  this  library 
has  been  consulted  in  their  preparation.  The  nucleus  of 
such  a  collection  should  consist  of  a  set  of  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  set 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
a  set  of  Barnard's  American  journal  of  Education,  sets  of  at 
least  three  of  the  best  American  educational  periodicals, — one 
of  which  should  be  the  representative  journal  of  the  State  in 
which  the  institution  or  city  is  contained, — the  International 
Education  Series,  the  Great  Educators  Series,  Heath's  Peda- 
gogical Library,  the  publications  of  the  Herbart  Society,  the 
reports  made  to  the  National  Educational  Association  on  sec- 
ondary education,  on  elementary  education  and  on  rural 
schools,  Schmid's  Ceschichfe  der  Erziehung,  Rein's  Encyclo- 
plidisches  Handbuch  dcr  Pildagogik,  Baumeister's  Handbuch  der 
Erziehungslehre,  a  dozen  modern  works  on  psychology,  such 
as  those  of  James,  Stout,  Baldwin,  Wundt,  Hofifding,  and  men 
of  their  rank,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  well-selected  titles  on 
educational  history,  theory,  and  practice,  on  foreign  schools 
and  school  systems,  and  on  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. In  this  list  should  be  found  President  Eliot's  re- 
ports, the  Reports  now  being  issued  by  the  Education  De- 
partment in  England,  the  Report  of  the  Chicago  school  com- 
mission, and  similar  publications.  The  meerschaum  literature 
of  education  should  be  excluded. 
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Such  a  collection  as  this,  wliich  is  not  very  expensive,  if 
always  at  hand  and  habitually  used,  would  exert  an  incalcu- 
lable influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  our  educational  meetings 
and  discussions,  national,  State,  and  local.  It  would  promote 
educational  scholarship. 


,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  a  remark  we 
Annual   Report   of  ,  ,  ,       .  ,     ^  , 

President  Eliot    ^^ve    made    several    times    before,    namely, 

that  the  annual  report  of  the  i)resident  and 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College  is  one  of  the  educMional  docu- 
ments of  the  year  best  worth  studying  and  preserving.  In 
this  report  and  in  its  invaluable  appendices  is  contained 
varied,  carefully  compared,  and  abundantly  interpreted  in- 
formation regarding  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  influ- 
ential educational  institutions  in  the  world. 

In  his  report  for  1897-98  President  Eliot  takes  up  for  dis- 
cussion the  popular  impression  that  high  scholars  in  college 
are  almost  always  men  of  poor  physique.  As  a  result  of  ex- 
aminations covering  two  years  it  appears  that,  at  Harvard, 
eighty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  college  men  examined  and 
eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  scholarship  winners  in  the  same 
two  years  had  a  satisfactory  degree  of  strength  and  general 
vigor.  The  justifiable  inference  is  drawn  that,  even  suppos- 
ing the  above  figures  to  be  not  exact,  the  popular  impres- 
sion referred  to  is  without  foundation. 

Then  follows  a  suggestive  examination  of  the  present  sta- 
tus of  the  A.  B,  degree  as  compared  with  other  and  newer 
designations.  Statistics  are  presented  from  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Brown,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  California  universities,  which  show  that 
the  relative  importance  of  the  A.  B.  degree  is  rapidly  fall- 
ing off.  The  numerical  importance  of  the  old  degree  is 
maintained  better  at  Harvard  than  elsewhere,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  elective  system. 

Still  another  striking  table  is  one  which  shows  at  a  glance 
that  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  each  college  class  have 
no  need  of  more  than  three  years  to  complete  the  eighteen 
courses  required  for  the  degree.  This  points,  of  course,  to 
the  feasibility  of  conferring  the  A.  B.  degree  for  a  normal 
course  of  three  years. 
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Since  President  Eliot's  administration  began,  the  number 
of  students  under  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  has  in- 
creased 3.9  fold,  the  number  of  college  undergraduates  3.1 
fold,  the  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  4.4  fold,  and  the 
number  of  courses  attended  by  college  undergraduates  5.3 
fold.  The  average  number  of  years  that  the  members  of  the 
faculty  had  been  out  of  college  was,  in  1869-70,  20.8;  it  is 
now  20.1,  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  teach- 
ers to  students  has  been  more  than  maintained,  and  that  the 
average  age  of  the  college  teachers  has  not  been  sensibly  re- 
duced, as  is  sometimes  feared,  by  an  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  young  instructors. 

We  h^ve  not  space  in  which  to  follow  this  report  thru  its 
mass  of  details,  all  of  which  shed  light  on  some  problem  of 
education,  but  we  sincerely  wish  that  every  student  of  educa- 
tion and  everyone  charged  with  responsibility,  in  any  degree, 
for  the  policy  of  a  college  or  a  university  might  read  it. 

The  total  budget  for  the  year  1897-98  was  $1,241,399.24. 
During  the  year  gifts  for  capital  account  amounted  to 
$1,146,323.40,  and  those  for  immediate  use  to  $90,662.14. 


The  followmg  dispatch  which  recently  ap- 

President  Harper's  ,    .  -  , 

School  Policy      P^ared  in  a  number  of  newspapers  rouses 
our  curiosity. 

Chicago,  March  22— Mayor  Harrison,  speaking  of  his  failure  to  renomi- 
nate Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  to  the  School  Board,  said  : 

"  Dr.  Harper  stood  for  and  was  the  embodiment  of  a  policy  that  would, 
so  to  speak,  universityize  the  school  system  of  Chicago  and  tend  to  make 
the  public-school  system  a  feeder,  in  a  sense,  for  certain  colleges.  The 
question  at  the  time  was  not  as  to  whether  public  opinion  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Harper's  position  was  correct — the  fact  stood  that  the  public  took  the  view 
I  have  indicated.  On  account  of  this  I  thought  it  best  not  to  appoint  Dr. 
Harper." 


Our  curiosity  takes  this  form.  Did  or  did  not  a  prominent 
Chicago  city  official,  purporting  to  represent  Mayor  Harri- 
son, call  upon  President  Harper  in  the  month  of  June,  1898, 
and  express  the  belief  that  President  Harper's  reappointment 
to  the  Board  of  Education  was  certain,  if  he  would  promise 
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to  vote  agfainst  the  re-election  of  Colonel  Parker  as  principal 
of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  in  June,  1899?  "  We  pause 
for  a  reply." 


The  movement  to  establish  a  Quick  Me- 
Memorial  morial   Library   at   the   Teachers'   Guild   in 

London  is  one  that  must  appeal  to  many 
Americans  who  know  the  man  perhaps  only  thru  his  master- 
piece, Educational  reformers.  No  book  in  the  history  of 
modern  educational  thought  equals  it  in  human  sympathy. 
in  discernment,  or  in  literary  charm.  But  important  as  it  is, 
Educatioiial  reformers  is  only  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Quick's  serv- 
ice. He  labored  for  years  to  secure  for  education  recogni- 
tion as  a  subject  of  study,  and  he  contributed  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  the  advanced  educational  movement  which  is  now 
manifesting  itself  so  splendidly  in  so  many  ways  in  Great 
Britain. 

At  Mr.  Quick's  death  in  1891  his  widow  gave  his  collec- 
tion of  nine  hundred  volumes  on  modern  education  to  the 
library  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  an  organization  established  in 
1884  for  the  main  purpose  of  securing  recognition  for  teach- 
ing as  a  learned  profession.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  be  subscribed  and 
invested,  the  interest  being  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
library  about  the  nucleus  provided  by  Mrs.  Quick's  gift,  the 
whole  to  be  known  as  the  Quick  Memorial  Library.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  constituted  to  urge  the  subscription,  the 
American  members  being  Henry  Barnard,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  William  T. 
Harris,  and  David  Starr  Jordan.  Subscriptions  of  any 
amount  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view, who  has  been  requested  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  fund 
for  America. 


Philosophy     and     During  the  summer  semester  which  began 
Education  at  the  am  1,1  .-i  1       a 

German    Univer-    °"  ^P"'  ^7  and  extends  Until  early  August, 

sities  the  courses  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  psy- 

chology, and  education  that  are  offered  at  the  leading  Ger- 
man universities  are  these: 
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Berlin : 

DiLTHEY — System  of  philosophy,  2  ;  exercises  in  philosophy,  i. 

Stumpf — General  history  of  philosophy,  5  ;    logic   and  introduction  -to 
philosophy,  4  ;  seminar  in  psychology,  i  ;  laboratory  work  in  psychology. 

Lasson — General    history  of   philosophy,  5 ;    fundamental    problems   of 
philosophy,  i  ;  anthropology  and  psychology,  4;  exercises  in  philosophy,  i. 

Paulsen — History  of  modern  philosophy,  4;  psychology  on  basis  of  the 
science  of  spirit,  4;  exercises  in  philosophy,  2. 

Dessoir — Philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2  ;  ethics,  2 ;  histor)-   of 
modern  aesthetics,  i ;  fundamental  problems  of  aesthetics,  2. 

Thiele — Logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  4 ;  philosophy  of  religion,  4 ; 
liberalism  and  philosophy,  i. 

Simmel — Logic    and    theory   of    knowledge,   4;  social   psychology,    2; 
philosophy  of  religion,  2. 

F.Schumann — I'sychology,  4;   practicum  in  experimental  psychology,^ 
2  ;  seminar  in  psychology,  i  ;  laboratory  work  in  psychology. 

RUNZE — Philosophy   of   religion,    2>^  ;   exercises   in    the  history   of  the 
modern  philosophy  of  religion,  2. 

MiJNCH — Educational  systems  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2  ;  Shakspere 
in  the  school,  i  ;  exercises  in  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  i. 
Bonn : 

Bender — History  of  modern  philosophy,  4;  ethics,  2  ;  history  of  ethics.  1 

Elter — Greek  philosophy,  4. 

Erdmann — Psychology,  4;   Kant's   critical   philosophy,   4 ;   seminar  irk 
psychology,  2. 

Neuhauser — Aristotle's  Organon,  \  ;  logic,  5. 

Wentscher — Introduction  to  philosophy,  2  :  exercises  in  metaphysical 
problems,  i. 
Breslau  : 

Freudenthal — Hume's  Essay  on  human  nature,  \%  ;  logic,  4. 

Baumker — Pliilo.sophy  of  the  renaissance,  2;  psychology,  4 ;  history'  of 
philosophy  since  Kant,  2. 

Ebbinghaus — Exercises    in    experimental    psychology,    2;     history    of 
education:  2;  Kant.  2. 
Erlangen : 

Falckenberg — Logic    and     introduction    to    philosophy,    4;    Hume's 
Treatise  on  human  nature,  i. 
Freiburg : 

RiCKERT — Introduction  to  philosophy,  4;  Fichte's  Reden  an  die  deutsche 
Nation,  i^. 

COHN — History  of  modern  philosophy,  4;  aesthetic  problems,  i>^. 
Giessen  : 

SiEBECK — Introduction   to   philosophy,  i  ;    psychology,  4;   exercises   in 
logic,  I  ;  Plato's  Phaedo,  2. 

Schiller — Principles  of  method  as  based  on  psychology,  2. 

KiNKEL — History  of  philosophy    from    Descartes   to    Kant,  2  ;    present 
philosophical  tendencies  in  Germany,  i  ;  Kant's  Prolegomena,  i. 
Gbttingen : 

Baumann — Moral  philosophy,  2 ;  philosophy  of  the  last  thirty  years,  2  ; 
history  of  education,  2  ;  Plato's  Symposium,  i. 
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MOller— Philosophy    of    nature,   4;    Reaction-time   and    memory,   4; 
laboratory  work  in  psychology. 

Peipers — Metaphysics,  4;  Kant's  critical  philosophy,  i. 

Rehnisch — History  of    philosophy,    5  ;    statistics    of    population    and 
morality.  I. 
Halle  : 

Haym — History   of  German  philosophy  since  Hegel,  2  ;    Kant's  ProU- 
gomena,  2. 

RiEHL — Main  tendencies  in  contemporary  philosophy  and  literature,  2  ; 
psychology,  4  ;  Locke's  Essay,  2. 

Vaihinger — Introduction    to   philosophy,    i  ;    history   of    ancient   phi- 
losophy. 4 ;   Plato's  Theatetus. 

Uphues — Introduction  to  philosophy,  i  ;  logic,  4 ;  principles  of  educa- 
tion, I  •,  philosophy  of  Christianity,  2. 

Husserl — History  of  philosophy.  5  ;   freedom  of   the  will,  i  ;   Hume's 
Essay  on  human  nature,  i. 
Leipzig : 

Heinze — Introduction  to  philosopiiy  and  logic,  4  ;  seminnr,  2. 

WUNDT — Psychology,  4;   laboratory  work. 

V6LKELT — History  of  education.  4;   Goethe's  Faust ;  seminar  in   phi- 
losophy and  education,  i^. 

RiCHTER — Preparation  for  teaching,  3  ;  seminar  in  education,  4. 

Barth — History  of  moral  philosophy,  3;  seminar  in   philosophy,  \%\ 
seminar  in  education,  i  %. 

Storning — Psychopathologie,  2. 

RiCHTER— History     of    modern     philosophy    till     Kant,    2  ;    Spinoza's 
Ethics,  I. 
Strassburg : 

WiNDELBAND. — Logic.    4;     Comlc    and    positivism,    1;     seminar    in 
logic,  2. 

ZiEGLER — History  of  ancient   and    mediaeval   philosphy,   4;   ethics,  2; 
Kant's  Critique  of  practical  reason,  I. 
Tubingen  : 

SlGWART — History  of  modern  philosophy,  5. 

Pfleiderer — Fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  4;  psychology,  5. 

Spitta — Introduction    to    philosophy  and  logic.  3  ;    Kant's  Critique  of 
pure  reason,  2. 


The  Educational     When  we  ventured  to  predict,  in  February 
Situation  in  " 
York  State 


Situation  in  New      j^^^^    ^j^^^    ^^j^^^   ^j^^   ^^^   3^^^^    educational 


departments  in  New  York  could  agree  upon 
a  measure  which  would  remove  the  cause  of  the  friction  ex- 
isting between  them  and  which  would  make  for  unification, 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  would  take  the  subject  in 
hand  and  proceed,  if  necessary,  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
■departments  and  against   the   protests   of  one   or   both   of 
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them,  we  hardly  expected  that  that  result  would  hap- 
pen so  soon.  It  has  happened,  however;  and  as  this 
issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  legislature, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  has  before  it  a 
measure  which  represents  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  best 
men  in  both  houses  to  do  away  with  the  impossible  situation 
now  existing.  It  is  the  Education  Law,  as  drawn  by  the 
Statutory  Revision  Commission,  amended  so  as  to  put  all 
public  schools  under  one  system  of  inspection  and  supervis- 
ion, and  so  to  do  away  with  the  expense,  annoyance,  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  dual  oversight  and  dual  examinations  at  present 
existing.  It  changes  the  title  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  the  far  preferable  one  of  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  and  provides  for  a  sufficient  staff  of  depu- 
ties to  enable  the  work  of  the  department  to  be  efficiently 
organized  in  bureaus. 

The  only  criticism  which  we  have  to  offer  on  this  meas- 
ure is  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  unification  of 
the  two  departments  that  we  have  so  long  urged. 
Because  the  Regents  are  a  constitutional  body  unifica- 
tion by  statute  can  only  come  thru  subordinating  the 
State  commissioner  of  education  to  them,  and  this — as  has 
been  demonstrated  to  our  entire  satisfaction — public  opinion, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  legislature,  will  not  permit.  We  have 
urged  in  the  past  the  election  of  the  State  superintendent  by 
the  Regents  as  a  mode  of  unification.  We  now  abandon 
that  suggestion  as  at  present  impracticable,  and  without  the 
making-over  of  the  law  governing  the  election  and  tenure 
of  the  Regents,  as  undesirable  as  well. 

To  this,  it  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  the  Re- 
gents will  not  consent;  and  they  have  political  influence 
enough  to  prevent  such  action  against  their  protest.  In  re- 
sisting the  reform  of  their  own  body,  the  Regents  are,  there- 
fore, the  real  and  only  obstacle  to  unification.  Unification, 
then,  being  at  present  and  apparently  for  some  time  to  come 
unattainable,  the  next  best  thing  for  practical  men  to 
work  for  is  the  drawing  of  a  sharp  and  clear  line 
between  the  work  of  the  two  departments.  The  only  pos- 
sible or  logical  place  to  draw  this  line  is  between  public 
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schools  on  tlie  one  hand  and  private  and  State-aided  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  State-supported)  schools  on  the  other.  This 
is  the  line  which  the  pending  bill  draws,  and  every  authority 
on  educational  administration  to  whom  we  have  submitted 
the  question  concurs  in  saying  that  no  other  course  is  either 
wise  or  possible.  Should  this  measure  become  a  law.  all  du- 
plication of  ins])ection  and  examination  will  cease  at  once,  and 
the  cause  and  source  of  the  existing  friction  being  removed, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  friction  itself  will  stop.  If  not,. 
Tt  is  thereby  proved  to  be  a  personal  and  not  a  public  matter, 
and  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  Regents  have  issued  a  series  of  circulars  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  bill.  Having  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  disinterestedness  of  many  of  the  Regents  and 
knowing  full  well  the  ability  and  public  spirit  of  their  chief 
executive  officers,  we  have  read  these  circulars  carefully.  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  find  them  to  be  (|uite  unworthy  of  the 
Regents,  as  they  contain  statements  that  are  either  untrue  in 
fact  or  else  that  deal  dogmatically  with  matters  about  which 
legitimate  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  turgid  and  arti- 
ficial rhetoric  of  the  principal  circular  can  only  have  come 
from  a  pen  dominated  by  personal  feeling  and  a  love  of 
phrase-making;  its  intemperateness  deprives  it  of  any  possi- 
ble influence  and  simply  provokes  a  smile.  We  deeply  re- 
gret, for  their  own  sakes,  that  the  Regents  should  have  per- 
mitted it  to  go  out  in  their  name. 

In  a  very  manly  interview,  printed  in  the  Albany  Journal 
for  April  7,  Superintendent  Skinner,  who  is  himself  legislated 
out  of  office  by  the  bill,  shows  the  groundlessness  of  each 
statement  against  the  bill  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Regents. 
He  points  out  that,  instead  of  "  wiping  out  "  a  department, 
it  simply  changes  its  legal  title,  and  that  every  officer  of  the 
department  "  wiped  out  "  is  in  favor  of  the  change;  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  public  schools  favor  the  change;  that  the 
chances  for  political  interference  with  education,  instead  of 
being  increased  by  the  bill,  are  distinctly  diminished;  that  in- 
stead of  "  aggrandizing  powers  in  the  commissioner  and  his 
deputies  which  no  educator  should  approve,  no  statesman 
sanction,  and  no  friend  of  upright  or  scientific  government 
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contemplate  without  indignation  and  alarm,"  it  makes  no  im- 
portant change  in  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  State 
superintendent  under  existing  law  and  judicial  decisions;  that 
instead  of  being  extravagant,  it  is  economical  in  that  it  makes 
possible  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sums  now  paid  for  inspec- 
tion and  examination  under  the  dual  system.  The  salaries 
proposed  for  the  State  commissioner  and  his  deputies  are  no 
greater  than  those  paid  to  other  State  officials,  and  no  greater 
than  are  necessary  to  secure  thoroly  high-class  educational 
men  for  the  posts. 

But  we  must  regard  all  these  objections  as  advanced  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  The  real  and  only  reason,  undoubtedly, 
for  the  opposition  of  the  Regents  to  the  bill  is  found  toward 
the  close  of  their  circular,  and  rests  upon  the  provision  which 
puts  the  public  high  schools  under  the  sole  care  and  jurisdic-. 
tion  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education.  At  present  the 
control  and  direction  of  these  schools  are  in  part  confided  to 
the  Regents  and  in  part  to  the  State  superintendent.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  the  existing  friction  has  arisen.  The  Re- 
gents ask  in  effect  that  this  unwise  and  anomalous  condition 
be  continued;  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  contesting  the  removal  of  the  one  ground  on 
which  the  friction  rests.  In  this  position  they  will  find  abso- 
lutely no  educational  support.  The  question  may  be  put  in 
this  form:  Shall  the  public  high  schools  be  classed  with  the 
elementary  schools  or  with  the  academies,  colleges,  and  pro- 
fessional schools?  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  disinterested 
student  of  education  will  hesitate  to  answer,  "  With  the  ele- 
mentary schools."  Any  other  answer  is  to  strike  the  heaviest 
possible  blow  at  the  basis  on  which  the  high  school  rests,  and,- 
by  separating  it  from  the  other  tax-supported  schools,  to  con- 
ceal its  true  democratic  and  popular  basis  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  in  a  scheme  of  public 
education.  We  hold  that  this  matter  is  so  simple  and  so 
clear  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  legitimate  and  profitable  dis- 
cussion. Nor  do  the  Regents  discuss  it.  They  fall  back 
upon  a  series  of  appeals  to  tradition,  all  of  which  rest  on  the 
blunder  made  in  1853,  when  the  statute  was  passed  classify- 
ing high  schools  with  academies,  instead  of  recognizing  thenl 
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as an  integral  element  in  the  .public  instruction  of  the 
State.  At  that  time  public  high  schools  were  practically  un- 
known and  but  few  were  even  contemplated.  Times  have 
changed  in  the  intervening  half-century,  and  now  no  public- 
school  system  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  high  schools  are 
included  in  it.  That  they  should  be  inspected,  examined, 
and  supervised  by  the  same  authority  which  deals  with  the 
elementary  schools  and  with  the  normal  schools,  is  axiomatic 
in  educational  administration. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  measure  has  become  a 
law.  Whether  it  does  so  or  not,  we  cordially  congratulate 
Senator  White  and  his  colleagues  upon  their  earnest  and  in- 
telligent effort  to  put  a  stop  to  a  condition  that  bid  fair  to  be- 
come a  public  scandal,  and  we  congratulate  Superintendent 
Skinner  and  his  associates  on  their  hearty  acceptance  of  a 
measure  whose  sole  design  is  the  good  of  the  State,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  contains  provisions  which  must  have  been  per- 
sonally distasteful  to  them.  Our  one  regret  is  that  it  should 
be  the  Regents,  whose  work  we  have  so  long  and  so  ardently 
supported,  who  alone  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  op- 
portunity which  was  presented  to  them. 


Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  a  series  of  conferences 
has  been  held,  as  a  result  of  which  the  further  legislative  con- 
sideration of  the  Education  Law  goes  over  until  1900.  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  told  the  Regents  that 
they  must  change  their  attitude  in  regard  to  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  their  own  body  in  order  to  make  unification  possible, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  they  are  preparing  to  do 
this.  Senator  Depew,  who  is  a  Regent,  stands  alone,  we 
trust,  in  his  stubborn  declaration  that  "  unification  should  be 
had  by  putting  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State 
under  the  Regents,  just  as  the  hoard  is  nozv  constituted."  It 
is  precisely  that  attitude  which  has  effectually  blocked  all  the 
efforts  toward  unification  that  have  been  recently  made  with 
so  much  earnestness. 

The  result  of  the  winter's  work  does  not  leave  the  Regents 
in  a  very  enviable  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  labor  to  regain 
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their  lost  prestige  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  declaration  and 
resolutions  passed  at  their  meeting  of  April  24  are  a  vast  im- 
provement over  earlier  ones,  and  evidence  a  temperate  and 
honorable  desire  to  approach,  even  at  this  late  day,  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  a  proper  spirit  of  courtesy  and  co-operation. 
Our  sense  of  humor,  however,  is  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  us 
to  smile  when  the  Regents,  as  the  proprietors  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  best  organized  political  machine  in  the  State,  lay  so 
much  stress  on  the  chance  of  politics  entering  the  school  sys^ 
tem.     All  politics  is  not  by  any  means  party  politics. 

The  plan  which  we,  in  common  with  Mr.  Bardeen  of  Syra- 
cuse, urged  upon  the  two  departments  in  February  last,  is  the 
one  which  legislative  opinion  and  public  opinion  now  seem 
most  likely  to  accept.  It  provides  for  unification  by  having 
the  Regents  elect  the  State  superintendent  or  State  commis- 
sioner, and  it  provides  also  for  cutting  down  the  number  of 
the  Regents,  for  substituting  a  fourteen-year  term  for  their 
present  life  tenure,  and  for  retirement  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
Establish  these  points,  and  all  else  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
bureau  organization. 

Ten  weeks  ago  these  provisions  were  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary  Dewey,  per- 
sonally, assented  to  them  cordially;  but  he  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Regents  would  not  hear  of  any  such  changes 
in  the  law  governing  their  body.  Senator  White's  energetic 
and  statesmanlike  efforts  to  meet  the  existing  situation  have 
therefore  probably  resulted  in  making  unification  possible  in 
1900  by  compelling  the  Regents  to  yield  this  point,  which  has 
long  stood  between  them  and  a  wide  popularity. 


_.     ^ ,       .      .It    gives    us    pleasure    to    reproduce    the 
The  Educational      ,   ,,       .  ,.        .   ,    .  ,  *    ,        .    .       ., 

Outlook  following  editorial  from  the  Dial     of  April 

16,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  we  beheve  it 
to  be  absolutely  true,  and  (2)  it  stands  in  such  shining 
contrast  to  the  treatment  of  current  educational  topics, — 
especially  if  a  great  reform  measure  has  just  been  de- 
feated— by  a  small  host  of  publications  which  lay  claim  to  the 
title  ''  educational."     Imagine  this  article  appearing  in,  for 
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example,  the  Journal  of  hysterical  superlati'ivs  or  the  School 
janitor's  weekly  gossip! 

"  During  the  session  of  the  IlHnois  Legislature  now  just 
ended,  two  educational  measures  of  the  highest  importance 
were  presented  to  that  body  for  consideration.  One  of  them 
provided  for  the  control  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  to 
the  end  that  the  scandal  of  the  fraudulent  issue  and  sale  of 
diplomas  should  cease;  the  other  sought  to  create  a  new  or- 
ganization for  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  to  the  end  that 
politics  and  personal  influence  might  be  eliminated  from  their 
management,  and  the  statutory  sanction  be  given  to  those 
fundamental  principles  of  educational  administration  which 
are  now  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  by  all  educational 
leaders.  The  former  of  these  measures  was  popularly  known 
as  the  Rogers  Bill,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  championed  by 
the  president  of  the  Northwestern  University;  the  other  was 
similarly  dubbed  the  Harper  bill,  from  the  fact  that  it  eman- 
ated from  a  commission  having  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  for  its  chairman.  Both  measures  were  dis- 
cussed by  us  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  the  Legis- 
lature, and  are  thus,  in  their  general  terms,  familiar  to  our 
readers.  Both  measures  made  for  progress,  and  were  the 
outcome  of  an  enlightened  intelligence  applied  to  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  Chicago.  There  now  remains  to  us  to 
chronicle,  not  merely  the  defeat  of  these  measures,  but  the 
significant  fact  that  they  did  not  even  receive  respectful  con- 
sideration, that  they  were  rejected  with  derision  and  con- 
tumely. 

"  We  are  free  to  say  that  we  were  not  at  any  time  of  the 
sanguine  souls  who  anticipated  any  other  outcome  than  this. 
It  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  body  of  timorous 
politicians  of  the  sort  that  we  choose  to  have  for  our  law- 
makers would  not  discuss  such  propositions  as  these  upon 
rational  grounds;  that  they  would  be  swayed  by  what  seemed 
to  them  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  public.  We  say 
'  seemed,'  and  wish  to  emphasize  the  word,  because  what 
seems  to  be  public  opinion  in  such  cases  is  usually  the  opin- 
ion of  a  small  minority,  made  up  chiefly  of  interested  persons 
who  are  fearful  lest  their  weakness  be  exposed  and  the  privi- 
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leges  they  have  usurped  be  wrested  from  them.  These  per- 
sons promptly  rally  about  the  legislative  lobbies  when  attack 
is  threatened,  and  their  angry  buzzing  enables  them  to  gain 
their  ends  without  much  resort  to  the  two-edged  weapons  of 
logic  and  rational  discussion.  Those  who  form  the  real  ma- 
jority, meanwhile,  have  too  much  inertia  to  be  moved  to 
speedy  action,  and  have  only  just  begun  to  bestir  themselves 
when  the  question  is  already  disposed  of,  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  have  once  more  prevailed. 

"  Since  the  result  of  this  preliminary  effort  in  the  direction 
of  educational  reform  has  been  about  what  was  expected,  we 
cannot  fairly  say  that  we  are  discouraged.  Much  public  in- 
terest, including  some  of  the  intelligent  kind,  has  been 
aroused  by  the  discussion,  and  the  movement  now  well 
started  is  sure  to  gather  impetus  as  the  months  go  on,  and 
we  are  as  assured  of  its  ultimate  triumph  as  we  were  of  the 
temporary  setback  it  has  just  experienced.  Out  of  the  dis- 
tracting conflict  of  theories  that  has  enlivened  educational 
discussion  during  the  past  score  of  years,  there  have  gradu- 
ally emerged  certain  controlling  ideas  that  have  risen  above 
the  plane  of  the  debatable,  and  are  sure  to  impress  them- 
selves eventually  upon  our  school  systems.  This  slow  but 
sure  development  of  unity  out  of  diversity,  of  order  out  of 
chaos,  in  the  educational  domain  is  an  indication  altogether 
encouraging  to  those  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at 
heart,  and  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  it  is  the  one 
fundamental  indication  of  recent  discussion.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  such  journals  as  the  Educational  Reviezv  and  the 
School  Reviezv,  such  reports  as  those  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  such  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
the  Massachusetts  high-school  law  of  1891,  even  such  a  Com- 
mission as  framed  the  law  which  has  just  been  defeated  in 
Illinois,  would  have  been  simply  impossible.  The  conditions 
that  made  all  these  things  possible  have  come  into  existence 
in  this  country  during  very  recent  years.  Looking  at  the 
general  situation  in  this  light,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  en- 
couraging, in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  to 
rise  to  the  opportunity  set  before  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
actionary spirit  displayed  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
teaching  force  in  the  schools  of  Chicago. 
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"  We  may  also  take  encouragement  from  the  experience  of 
New  York  city  during  the  past  few  years.  Not  more  than 
live  or  six  years  ago,  the  condition  of  pubHc  education  in 
that  community  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  So  far  had  its 
methods  of  administration  fallen  behind  the  times  that  its 
school  system,  instead  of  leading  those  of  our  American  cities, 
had  become  an  object  of  contempt.  Yet  a  single  term  of  the 
mayoralty,  owing  to  the  fortunate  election  of  an  ofiicer 
strong  enough  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  a  thoro-going 
reform,  sufficed  to  put  the  schools  of  New  York  nearly  where 
they  belong,  at  the  head  of  our  municipal  systems.  The  pres- 
ent problem  in  Chicago  is  nothing  like  as  difficult  as  was  the 
New  York  problem,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
for  it  a  satisfactory  .solution.  With  a  superintendent  deter- 
mined to  exercise  the  prerogatives  that  rightfully  belong  to 
his  office,  and  with  a  mayor  (just  re-elected  for  his  second 
term)  who,  altho  he  may  have  made  mistakes,  has  never- 
theless taken  a  more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  city 
schools  than  any  of  his  predecessors  for  twenty  years  has 
done,  the  outlook  is  reassuring  to  those  who  hold  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  causes  the  cause  of  public  education. 

"  We  wish  to  repeat  upon  this  occasion  what  we  said  three 
months  ago,  that  the  report  of  the  Educational  Commission 
of  last  year,  together  with  the  accompanying  draft  of  a  new 
school  law,  was,  taken  as  a  whole,  an  expression  of  the  most 
enlightened  ideas  upon  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt,  and 
that  its  adoption,  with  a  few  amendments,  would  be  the  most 
fortunate  thing,  educationally,  that  could  happen  to  Chicago. 
At  least  nine-tenths  of  it  was  altogether  praiseworthy  and  de- 
sirable, and  if  the  remaining  one-tenth  was  open  to  question, 
our  sense  of  its  value  as  a  whole  was  so  high  that  we  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  th^  questionable  sections  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  improvement  promised  by  the  rest.  Doubt- 
less this  would  not  have  been  necessary,  for  a  little  rational  dis- 
cussion would  have  excised  the  merely  tentative  suggestions 
of  the  plan,  leaving  only  those  features  upon  which  enlig'.il- 
ened  educators  now  agree  with  almost  complete  unanimity. 
Had  the  document  been  dealt  with  in  this  spirit,  recognizing 
the  disinterested  zeal  of  the  body  that  gave  a  year  of  hard 
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work  to  its  formulation,  admitting  the  soundness  of  most  of 
its  positions  and  calmly  weighing  the  few  that  seemed  doubt- 
ful, we  might  have  chronicled  its  fate  without  any  touch  of 
bitterness.  But  it  has  been  painfully  obvious  to  all  who  have 
followed  this  discussion,  that  interest  and  passion  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  rejection  of  the  plan  than  did  anything 
that  might  fairly  deserve  the  name  of  argument;  that  the 
teachers  who  attacked  it  used  the  weapons  of  the  politician 
rather  than  those  of  the  educator,  and  that — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  a  recent  cause  celebre  in  New  York — there  are 
some  '  fine  old  educational  mastodons  '  still  lumbering  about 
our  social  jungles.  The  influences  that  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  proposed  law  were  mainly  of  the  lower  sort;  they  came 
from  the  least  competent  and  progressive  elements  of  the 
teaching  body;  they  were  appeals  to  prejudice  rather  than  to 
intelligence;  and  they  accomplished  their  purpose  by  resort- 
ing to  willful  misrepresentation.  As  for  the  legislature  that 
made  itself  the  tool  of  these  influences,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  that 
it  '  rests  like  a  dead  weight  upon  every  movement  that  is  cal- 
-culated  to  promote  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth.' " 


After  a  long  illness,  heroically  borne,  Fran- 
Notes  and  News      ^^^  Stuart  Parker,  wife  of  Colonel  Francis 

W.  Parker,  has  passed  away.  Even  old 
friends  hesitate,  at  such  a  time,  to  give  expression  to  what  is 
in  their  thoughts.  But  it  is  permissible  to  record  here  our 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  grave  loss  which  education  has 
suffered  in  Mrs.  Parker's  death.  Wise,  far-seeing,  vigilant, 
■enthusiastic,  untiring,  Mrs.  Parker,  both  in  her  own  name 
and  as  her  distinguished  husband's  helpmeet,  was  a  potent 
force  in  the  struggle  for  higher  ideals  in  American  education 
and  in  American  life.  Her  influence  and  her  example  are  not 
time's  servants. 


Arrangements  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational   Association   are   proceeding  apace.     There   is 
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every  prospect  that  California's  traditional  hospitality  will  be 
severely  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  large  bodies  of  teachers 
from  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  are  planning  to  make 
the  trip.  The  great  choice  of  routes,  from  the  Santa  Fe  on 
the  south  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  north,  and  the  liberal 
ticket  arrangements  are  proving  very  attractive.  After  the 
experience  with  the  heat  at  Milwaukee  in  1897  ^"^^  \\v3X  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Washington  meeting  in  1898,  no 
teacher  is  likely  to  be  deterred  from  making  the  transconti- 
nental trip  in  1899  because  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  torrid 
weather  in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  elevation  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  territory  traversed,  by  the  Santa  Fe 
for  instance,  render  high  temperatures  even  when  they  occur, 
which  is  by  no  means  usual,  far  less  oppressive  than  in  the 
Middle  West  or  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


The  educational  conditions  prevailing  in  Holyoke,  Mass., 
are  far  from  satisfactory,  if  information  which  reaches  us 
is  to  be  relied  on.  The  specific  charges  made  by  Superin- 
tendent Search  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  were  most  dam- 
aging. Now  we  learn  that  a  combination  of  five  members  of 
the  school  board  had  the  hardihood  and  the  effrontery  to  pro- 
pose to  a  thoroly  competent  man  that  they  would  elect  him  to 
the  superintendency  in  succession  to  Mr.  Search,  on  condition 
that  he  would  surrender  to  this  combination  all  of  the  power 
commonly  exercised  by  a  vigorous  and  qualified  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  He  naturally  spurned  the  ofifer  and  was  not 
elected.  Is  there  not  in  Holyoke  some  newspaper,  or 
some  body  of  men  and  women,  or  some  public-spirited  indi- 
vidual, who  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  city's  reputation,  openly 
investigate  a  charge  such  as  this,  together  with  those  made 
with  such  minuteness  of  detail  by  Mr.  Search?  Of  the  gen- 
tleman finally  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Search  as  superintend-^ 
ent  we  hear  only  excellent  things. 
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